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£t  ritum  in  the  Mag^ine  for  February. 

In  the  OJe  for  the  Cair $-head  Club,  (Unza  third,  line  firft,  for  “  pod,”  read  “  hoft." 

.  We  are  forty  to  underftand  that  |(he  infertiod  of  this  Ode  has  pven  feme  offence.  A 
place  was  g^ven  to  it  merely  on  account  of  its  being  the  produ^ion  of  Dr  .‘Vkeniide,  aod 
not  before  publiihcd. 


1*3 

VIEWS  IN  SCOTLAND. 

Number  Fourteenib, 

Roxburch  Castle, 

IN  th«  coootj  of  the  fame  name,  is  fituated  on  an  eminence  of  an  oblong 
form,  luddcnly  riling  out  of  the  plain  near  the  juiiftion  of  the  Twed 
and  the  Tiviot.  On  the  north  and  weft  it  has  been  defended  by  a  great 
fofs.  The  fouth  impends  over  the  Ttviot ;  fome  of  whofe  waters  weredi* 
verted  in  former  times  into  the  caftle  ditch  by  a  dam  obliquely  crofGng  the 
ftream,  and  whofe  remains  are  ftill  viftble.  A  few  fragments  of  walls  a»e 
all  that  e«ift  of  this  mighty  ftrcngth,  the  whole  area  being  fil  ed  with 
trees  of  confidetable  age  At  the  foot  was  once  feated  a  town  of  the  fame 
name,  deftroyed  by  James  II.  when  he  undertook  the  liege  of  the  caftle,  and 
probably  never  re-built. 

'I'he  ancient  name  of  the  caftle  was  Marchidun,  or  the  Hill  an  tl^e  Marchet. 
Thefitft  meirtion  of  it  is  in  1132,  when  a  treaty  was  concluded  here  on  the 
part  of  King  Stephen  by  ^hurfisn  archbilhop  of  Fori,  between  him  and 
David  I.  In  1174,  afier  IVtlUam  the  Lion  was  taken  prifoner  near  the 
Caftle  of  Almuickt  Roxburgh  and  four  others  of  the  ftrongeft  in  Scotland 
were  delivered  to  Henry  11.  as  fecurities  for  doing  homage  (on  his  releafe) 
for  tire  crown  of  Scotland.  'I’hey  were  reftored  to  the  Scots  by  his  fucceflbr. 
In  1296  it  was  taken  by  Edward  1.  In  1442,  -the  year  in  which  David 
Bruce  returned  from  France,  this  fortrefs  was  reftored  to  his  crown  by  the 
valour  of  Alexander  Ramjay,  who  was  appointed  governor ;  an  honour  he  cn 
joyed  but  a  (hort  time,  being  furprifed  by  the  envious  Douglas,  and  ftarve 
to  death  in  the  caftle  of  Hermitage.  The  Scots  loft  this  fortrefs  in  the  reign 
of  Edward  HI.  who  twice  celebrated  his  birth  day  in  it.  It  was  put  into 
the  hands  of  Lord  Henry  Percy  after  the  defeat  and  captivity  of  Davtd  at  the 
battle  of  Nevils-crofs.  But  the  moft  diftinguilhed  Hege  was  that  in  t56o, 
fatal  lo  Jamet  II.  a  wife  and  gallant  prince,  who  was  (lain  by  the  hurtling 
of  one  of  his  own  cannons.  A  large  holly,  inclnfed  with  a  wall,  marks 
the  fpot.  His  Queen,  Mary  of  GaeA/rer,  carried  on  the  attack  v/ith  vigour, 
took  and  totally  aemoliihed  it. 


Modes  of  Life  and  Private  Manners  of  the  Ancient  Welsh  *  . 

The  Welfh  (according  to  Giral-  As  they  were  not  engaged  in  the 
dus  Cambrcnlrs,  who  w'as  him-  occupations  of  tralHc  cither  by  lea 
felf  a  native  of  the  couirtry,  and  or  land,  their  time  was  entirely  em- 
wrote  in  a  period  when  their  native  "ployed  in  military  affairs.  They 
manners  were  pure  and  unadulterated  were  fo  anxious  for  the  prefervation 
by  foreign  intercourfe )  were  a  nation  of  their  country  and  its  liberties,  that 
light  and  nimble,  and  more  fierce  they  efteemed  it  delightful  not  only 
than  ftrong  ;  from  the  loweft  to  the  to  fight  for  them,  but  even  to  facri- 
higheft  of  the  people  they  were  de-  lice  their  lives:  and  agreeably  to  this 
voted  to  arms,  which  the  plough-  fpirit,  they  entertained  an  idea,  that 
man  as  well  as  the  courtier  was  pre-  it  was  a  dilgrace  to  die  in  their  hed^, 
pared  to  fciic  on  tl»e  Crft  fummons.  but  an  honour  to  fall  ia  the  field. 

Q_2  That 

•  IVerringtoHi  Hillory  of  Wales,  juft 
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IjA  Modes  of  Life  and  Private  Manner  t 


That  their  aftivity  tni)jht  not  be 
impeded  by  any  iiniieccffary  encum* 
biancc,  they  made  ufe  of  light  ar¬ 
mour  ;  fuch  as  fmaller  coats  of 
mail,  (hields,  and  fometimes  of  iron 
greaves ;  their  offenfive  weapons  were 
arrows  and  lung  fpears.  Theirbows 
were  ufually  made  of  flight  twigs 
joined  or  twilled  together  ;  and  tho* 
rude  in  their  form,  they  difeharged 
an  arrow  with  great  f^orce.  I'he 
people  of  North  Wales  were  remark¬ 
able  for  fpeirs  fo  long  and  well  point¬ 
ed,  that  they  could  pierce  through 
an  Iron  coat  of  mail ;  the  men  of 
South  Wales  were  accounted  the 
mod  expert  archers. 

In  the  time  of  peace,  the  young 
men  accuftumed  themfelves  to  pene¬ 
trate  the  woods  and  thickets,  and  to 
run  over  the  tops  of  mountains  ;  and 
by  continuing  this  exercife  thro’  the 
day  and  night,  they  prepared  them¬ 
felves  for  the  fatigues  and  employ¬ 
ments  of  war. 

There  was  not  a  beggar  to  be  feen 
among  thefe  people:  for  the  tables  of 
all  weic  common  to  all  ;  and  with 
them  bounty,  and  particularly  ho- 
fpitable  entertainment,  were  in  high¬ 
er  edimation  than  any  of  the  other 
virtues.  Hofpitality,  indeed,  was  fo 
much  the  habrt  of  this  nation,  by  a 
mutual  return  of  fuch  civilities,  that 
it  was  neither  offered  to,  tror  re 
qiredcd  by,  travellers.  As  foon  as 
they  entered  any  houfe,  they  imme¬ 
diately  delivered  their  arms  into  the 
cullody  of  fome  perfon  ;  then  if  they 
fuffered  their  feet  to  be  w'aflied  by 
thofe,  who  for  that  purpofe  diredlly 
offered  them  water,  they  were  confi- 
dered  as  lodgers  for  the  night,  'fire 
refufal  of  this  offered  civility,  inti¬ 
mated  their  deflre  of  a  morning’s  re- 
frelhmcnt  only.  The  ofter  of  water 
for  the  puipofe  of  wafliing  the  feet, 
was  corifldered  as  an  invitation  to  ac¬ 
cept  of  hufpitable  entertainment. 
The  young  men  ufually  marched  in 
parties,  or  in  tribes,  a  leader  being 
appointed  to  each  t  and  os  they  were 


devoted  to  arms,  or  given  up  to  lei- 
fure,  and  were  courageous  in  the  de¬ 
fence  of  their  country,  they  were  per¬ 
mitted  to  enter  the  houfe  of  any  per¬ 
fon  with  the  fame  fecurity  as  their 
own.  The  drangers,  who  arrived  in 
the  morning,  were  entertained  until 
evening  with  the  converlation  of 
young  women,  and  with  the  mufic 
of  the  harp  ;  for  in  this  country  aU 
mod  every  houfe  was  provided  with 
both.  Hence  we  may  reafonably 
conclude,  that  the  people  were  not 
much  inclined  to  jealoufy.  Such  an 
influence  had  the  powers  of  mufic  on 
their  minds,  that  in  every  family,  or 
in  every  tribe,  they  edeemed  Ikill  in 
playing  on  the  harp  beyond  any  kind 
of  learning. 

In  the  evening,  when  the  vifitors 
were  all  come,  an  entertainment  was 
provided  according  to  the  number 
and  dignity  of  the  perfons,  and  the 
wealth  f  the  houfe  :  on  which  occa- 
iion  the  cook  was  not  fatigued  with 
drefling  many  difhes,  nor  fuch  as  were 
bigh-feafoned  as  dimulatives  to  glut¬ 
tony  ;  nor  was  the  houfe  fet  off  with 
tables,  napkins,  or  towels ;  for  in 
all  thefe  things  they  dudied  nature 
more  than  fhow.  The  gueds  were 
placed  by  threes  at  fupper,  and  the 
difhes  at  the  fante  time  were  put  on 
ruihts,  in  large  and  ample  platters 
made  of  clean  grafs,  with  thin  and 
broad  cakes  of  bread,  baked  every 
day.  At  the  fame  time  that  the 
whole  family,  witli  a  kind  of  emula¬ 
tion  in  their  civilities,  were  in  wait¬ 
ing,  the  mader  and  miftrefs  in  parti¬ 
cular  were  always  Handing,  very  at¬ 
tentively  overlooking  the  whole.  At 
length,  tvhen  the  hour  of  fleep  ap¬ 
proached,  they  all  lay  down  in  com¬ 
mon  Of)  the  public  bed,  ranged  length - 
wife  along  the  tides  of  the  room  ;  a 
few  rufhes  being  dfowed  on  the 
floor,  and  covered  only  with  a  coarfe 
hard  cloth,  the  produce  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  The  fame  garb  that  the  peq- 
ple  were  ufed  to  wear  in  the  day, 
ferved  them  alfa  in  the  night ;  and 
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thit  confiftcd  of  a  thin  mantle,  and  a 
garment  or  (hin  worn  next  to  the 
flcin.  The  fire  was  kept  burning  at 
their  feet  throughout  the  night  as 
well  as  in  the  day. 

't'he  women  of  this  nation,  as  well 
as  the  men,  had  their  hair  cut  round 
at  the  ears  and  eyes.  'I’he  women 
alfo,  as  a  head  drefs,  wore  a  large 
white  robe,  folding  round,  and  ri- 
ting  by  degrees  into  a  graceful  tuft 
or  crown.  The  men  were  accuftoraed 
to  (have  the  whole  beard,  leaving  on¬ 
ly  a  whilker  on  the  upper  lip  ;  they 
likewife  cut  (hort  or  lhaved  the  hair 
of  their  heads,  that  it  might  be  no 
impediment  to  their  activity  in  paf- 
fing  through  the  thick  woods  and 
forefts  that  covered  their  country. 

In  rhythmicil  fongs,and  in  extern- 
pory  cffulions,  they  excelled  to  a 
great  degree,  both  in  refpeef  to  in¬ 
vention  and  elegance  of  Itylc;  and 
for  thefe  purpofes  poets  or  bards 
were  appointed.  But  beyond  all  o- 
ther  rhetorical  ornaments  they  pre¬ 
ferred  the  ufe  of  allitetation,  and 
that  kind  more  efpecially  which  re¬ 
peats  the  firll  letters  or  fyllables  of 
words.  They  made  fo  much  ufe  of 
this  ornament  in  every  finifhed  dif- 
courfe,  that  they  thought  nothing  e- 
legantly  fpoken  without  it. 

There  were  among  the  WeKh, 
what  were  not  to  be  found  among  o- 
ther  nations,  certain  perfons  whom 
they  call  Awenydhion  (a  word  ex- 
preflive  of  poetical  raptures)  who 
appear  to  have  been  folcly  under  the 
influence  of  the  imagination.  Thefe 
perfons,  when  they  were  confulted 
about  any  thing  doubtful,  inflamed 
with  a  high  degree  of  enthuliafm, 
were  carried  out  of  themfelves,  and 
feemed  as  if  they  were  polTefTed  by 
an  invlfible  fpirit.  Yet  they  did  not 
immediately  declare  a  folution  of  the 
difficulty  required,  but  by  the  power 
of  wild  and  inconfiitent  circumlocu¬ 
tion,  in  which  they  abounded,  any 
perfon  who  diligently  obferved  the 
anfwer  would  a:  length,  by  fomt 


turn  or  digreffion  in  the  fpeech,  re. 
ceive  an  explanation  of  what  he 
fought.  From  this  ftate  of  eeftafy 
they  were  at  laft  roufed,  as  from 
a  deep  deep  ;  and  were  compelled, 
as  it  were,  by  the  violence  of  others 
to  return  to  themfelves.  Two  things 
were  peculiar  to  thefe  perfons  ;  that 
after  the  anfwer  was  given  they  did 
not  come  to  themfelves  unlefs  recalled 
by  force  from  this  apparent  fpecies 
of  madnefs ;  and  when  they  recovered 
their  reafon,  they  did  not,  it  is  faid, 
recoiled^  any  of  thofc  things  which  in 
their  ccilafy  they  had  uttered.  '\nd 
if  it  happened  that  they  were  again 
confulted  about  the  fame  or  any 
ther  thing,  they  would  fpeak  it  is 
true.  Out  would  exprefs  themfelves 
in  other  and  far  different  words.  This 
property  was  bellowed  upon  them, 
as  they  fancied,  in  their  fleep  ;  at 
which  time  it  appeared  to  fomc  of 
them  as  if  new  milk  or  honey  was 
poured  into  their  mouths ;  to  others 
as  if  a  written  fcrull  had  been  put  in¬ 
to  their  mouths ;  and  on  their  awa¬ 
king,  they  publicly  profeffed  that 
they  have  been  endowed  with  thefe 
extraordinary  gifts.  This  imaginary 
fpirit  of  divination  has  been  in  much 
ufe  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland, 
and  there  known  under  the  expreffive 
term  of  fecund Jight. 

Pride  of  anceftry  and  nobility  of 
family  were  points  held  in  the  higheft 
eftimation  among  the  Wellh;  and  of 
courfe  they  were  far  more  delirous  of 
noble  than  of  rich  and  fplcndid  mar- 
riages.  So  deeply  rooted  was  this 
fpirit,  that  even  the  very  loweft  of 
the  people  carefully  prcl'crvcd  the 
genealogy  of  their  families,  and  were 
able  from  memory  readily  to  recite 
the  names,  not  only  of  their  imme¬ 
diate  anceftors,  but  even  to  the  Cxth 
and  feventh  generation,  and  even  to 
trace  them  Hill  fat  ther  back  ;  in  this 
manner,  Rhys  ap  Gryff^'dh,  ap  Rhys, 
ap  I'ewdur,  ap  Enion,  ap  Owen,  ap 
Howcl,  ap  Cadwal,  ap  Roderic  the 
Great. 
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A  Wciftiman  was  confidercd  as 
honourable,  if  among  his  anceftors 
there  bad  been  nekfaer  flave,  nor  fo> 
reigner,  nor  infamous  perfon.  Yet 
if  any  foreigner  had  faved  the  life  of 
a  Welthman,  or  delivered  him  from 
captivity,  he  might  be  naturalized, 
and  was  ictkled  to  the  rights  of 
WelQimcn.  And  any  foreign  fanaily, 
having  redded  in  Wale-  for  four  ge¬ 
net  ations,  were  alfo  admitted  to  the 
fame  privileges. 

The  Welih  did  not  iifually  refide  in 
cities,  villages,  or  cantps;  but  led  a  fo- 
litary  life  in  the 

On  the  borders  of  their  forefts,  it 
was  ufual,  not  to  raife  great  palaces, 
ror  fumpiuous  liuufcs  built  with 
ftonc ;  but  only  to  twill  together ozkr 
coverings,  fuiied  to  theditferent  fea- 
I'ons  of  cite  year,  with  as  little  labour 
as  expence. 

They  ufed  likcwife  fmall  boats 
made  of  ozier  for  the  purpofes  of 
liihing,  or  of  pafling  rivers.  Thefe 
were  not  of  an  oblong  form,  had  not 
any  beaks;  but  w'cre  made  nearly 
round,  or  rather  ot"  a  triangular 
lhape  ;  and  were  covered  both-in  the 
infidc  and  on  the  outftde  with  raw 
llcins.  But  fuch  was  the  form  of  the 
boat,  that  when  a  falmon  was  caught, 
the  waterman  was  in  danger  of  being 
cverfet  whenever  it  (Iriick  the  boat. 
'I'hc  boats  were  fo  light,  that  ithe 
lidiermen  ufnally  carried  them  on 
their  ihoulders. 

From  a  fpirit  of  fuperllitious  pie¬ 
ty,  very  peculiar  privileges  of  fanc- 
tuary  have  been  given  to  the  Welfh 
churches.  Not  only  in  cemeteries  or 
burial  places,  but  within  the  pre 
cincls  of  certain  bonnds  appointed  by 
the  bifhop,  all  animals  had  the  liber¬ 
ty  of  feeding  in  perfeA  fccurity. 
The  larger  churches,  endowed  with 
greater  privileges  on  account  of  their 
antiquity,  extended  their  bounds  of 
fanfluary  dill  farther,  as  far  as  the 
cattle  go  in  the  rooming  and  return 
at  nig^.  So  facred  were  the  privi¬ 


leges  of  fanfluary,  that  if  any  perfon 
at  mortal  enmity  with  his  prince, 
(ought  the  refuge  of  the  church ;  his 
own  perfon,  his  family,  and  all  his 
property  remained  in  the  mod  pcrfcA 
fccurity  If  any  attempt  was  made 
to  violate  the  fanAuary,  the  parties 
under  its  protedion  marched  out 
with  great  ^ldnef8,and  not  only  mo- 
leded  the  prince  liimfelf,  but  gric- 
voufly  infeded  the  country. 

If  the  king  granted  a  licence  to 
build  a  church  in  any  village  whofe 
inhabitants  were  villains,  to  which  a 
cemetery  was  afligned,  and  prieds 
were  appointed  to  celebrate  mafs, 
the  village  from  that  lime  became 
free.  The  hermits  and  other  afee- 
tics  in  this  country  were  in  a  peculiar 
degree  audere  in  the  habits  of  mor¬ 
tification,  and  in  their  piety  more 
fpiritualifed  than  the  religious  in  any 
other  nation.  As  it  was  the  difpo- 
fition  of  this  people  to  puifue  every 
objcfl  with  vehemence,  none  were 
elfewherc  to  be  found  fo  bad  as  the 
word,  nor  any  better  than  the  good 
among  the  Weldi. 

It  was  natural  that  a  warlike  peo¬ 
ple  would  employ  their  leifnre,  du¬ 
ring  the  (hort  intervals  of  peace,  in 
the  habits  of  domedic  fedivity,  or  in 
the  pleafures  of  the  field.  A  variety 
of  exercifes,  fomc  more  violent,  o- 
thers  more  gcnile  in  their  nature, 
were  in  common  ufe  among  the 
Welfli.  Of  thefe,  many  which  were 
the  more  peculiar  diverfions  of  men, 
were  feats  of  drength;  namely,  pitch¬ 
ing  a  bar  of  iron,  throwing  a  fledge, 
a  large  done  or  quoits,  running,  leap¬ 
ing,  fwimming,  wredling,  riding, 
archery,  and  throwing  the  javelin  ; 
fencing  with  fword  and  buckler,  the 
two-handed  fword,  and  playing  with 
the  quarter- daff.  There  were  feve- 
ral  other  diverfions  confidered  as  ru¬ 
ral  fports,  and  as  lefs  manly  ;  fnch 
as  hunting,  fiihing,  and  bird-hunt¬ 
ing;  befides  which  fundry  other: 
were  ufed  in  families  as  private  a- 
mufc* 


of  the  Ancient  Wel(h. 


mufemcnts,  and  confidcrcd  as  lite¬ 
rary  ;  fuch  as  poetry,  playing  on  the 
harp,  reading  Wellh,  finging  poems 
with  ftringed  inftrumciiU  ;  Irngitig 
an  ode  of  four  parts,  and  accenting 
it  with  proper  expreflion  ;  heraldry, 
and  cmhalTy.  Befides  thcfe,  there 
were  various  inodes  of  hunting,  par¬ 
ticularly  hunting  the  Hag,  purfuing 
afwarm  of  bees,  and  taking  falmon; 
thefc  three  were  deemed  common  di- 
trerfions.  The  flag  was  hunted  with 
bounds  and  gre-hounds;  and  this 
was  called  a  common  diverlion,  be- 
caufe  every  perfon  who  was  at  his 
death  had  a  right  to  a  (hare.  Even  if 
a  man  on  his  journey  happened  to 
pafs  by  at  the  time  the  ftag  was  kill¬ 
ed,  he  was  intitled  by  the  game- 
laws  to  a  (hare  in  common  with 
thofe  who  had  hunted  him  down.  A 
fwarm  of  bees  was  likewife  a  common 
property ;  for  whoever  found  them 
on  his  own  or  other  people’s  lands, 
unlefs  the  finder  (hould  have  put  a 
mark  that  he  firft  found  them,  every 
one  who  pafTed  by  had  a  right  to  en¬ 
joy  a  (hare  ;  but  a  fourth  part  went 
lo  the  owner  of  the  ground.  Salmon 
were  alfo  confidered  in  the  fame 
light ;  for  when  they  were  caught 
with  a  net,  or  (truck  with  a  fpear,  or 
take4  in  any  other  way,  whoever 
(hould  come  to  the  place  before  adi- 
vifion  was  made,  was  intitled  to  a 
part,  provided  the  falmon  was  taken 
out  of  a  common  water. 

It  was  neceflary  that  every  perfon 
who  carried  a  horn  (hould  be  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  nine  game-laws. 
If  he  could  not  give  an  account  of 
them,  he  forfeited  his  horn.  Who¬ 
ever  went  a  hunting  with  couples, 
forfeited  thofe  likewife  if  he  could 
not  properly  give  an  explanation  of 
them.  No  one  was  allowed  to  (hoot 
a  beaft  that  was  appropriated  for  tlic 


\t1 

chace,  when  at  reft,  on  pain  of  for¬ 
feiting  his  bow  and  arrows  to  the 
lord  of  the  manor :  though  he  might 
(hoot  at,  and  kill  any  fuch,  if  be 
Could,  when  the  dogs  were  in  tall 
Cry ;  but  he  was  not  allowed  to  (hoot 
among  the  dogs. 

The  tenants  of  bond- lands  and 
villages,  being  inferior  .to  freehold¬ 
ers,  were  bound  to  lervile  eipploy-^ 
ments,  and  in  many  things  weie  at 
the  dlfpofal  of  their  prince?  or  lords. 
A  lord  had  the  privilege  of  parting 
with  his  valTal  either  by  (ale  or  dona 
tion.  There  was,  however,  a  di- 
llini^iun  in  point  of  privilege  between 
fuch  tenants.  The  free  natives  were 
thofe  who  podelTcd  fome  degree  of 
freedom,  who  might  go  where  tliey 
pleafed.  might  buy  and  fell,  and  en¬ 
joyed  many  other  immunities  The 
pure  natives  were  confidered  as  the 
entire  property  of  their  princes  or 
lords,  were  fold  along  with  the  eilate, 
and  confined  within  its  limits;  out  of 
which,  if  they  happened  to  wander, 
they  were  liaUe  to  be  driven  back  like 
brutes  with  great  feverity.  The  pro- 
fcilion  of  any  of  the  mechanic  or  li¬ 
beral  arts  made  a  valfal  free ;  but  n* 
valTal  could  acquire  them  without  the 
permiifioii  of  his  lord. 

From  the  few  traits  which  are  here 
given  of  the  private  manners  and  cu- 
(loms  of  the  WeKh,  we  may  form  a 
lively  idea  of  their  genius,  and,  in 
fame  meafure,  may  diferiminate  what 
was  peculiar  In  their  national  cha¬ 
ndler.  Hence,  too,  we  are  en¬ 
abled  to  account  for  a  variety  of 
fplendid  adlions  which  (Irike  oar 
wonder,  and  intcreft  our  feelings  for 
the  fate  of  a  brave  people,  who  were 
fo  often  thrown  into  fituations,  fud- 
den  and  rapid  In  their  changes,  and 
which  appear  to  be  fingular  in  the 
hiftory  of  nations. 


Cefiet  of  tvoTLetltrs  from  the  Earl  c/Loudom  and  bit  Lady,  Lady  M. 

Montcomehy. 

MADAM,  Lowdon,  Sep.  5.  iii6. 

The  continuance  of  my  misfortune  in  not  being  yett  in  a  conditione  to 
wait  upon  your  La — p  is  beyond  exprellion  vexing  ;  and  the  more 
I  ponder  my  unfpeakable  lofs,  my  anxietic  is  the  greater,  and  cannot  but 
continow  fo  till  this  fadde  and  dark  cloud  be  ovei  ;  and  then  the  beamcs  of 
vour  prefence  and  favour  will  elevat  the  now  perplexed  heart  of, 

Madam, 

Your  (La.)  moft  affeftionate. 

For  my  Lady  Marga-  7  and  naoft  bumble  fervant, 

m  Montgomerie.  S  -  LouDOW. 


MY  LORD,  Caniget,  Nov.  ay.  1666. 

TO  give  a  return  futabell  to  anie  of  yours,  is  above  what  1  am  capabcU 
of,  thay  fo  far  excied  both  the  capacity  and  defert  of. 

My  Lord, 

For  the  Earl  of  7  Your  Lo.  humbell  Servant, 

^  Margaret  MoNTCOMERit. 


To  the  Publisher. 

SIR, 

Being  obliged  not  long  ago  to  halt  for  half  an  hour  at  an  obfeure  vil. 

iage  in  Northumberland,  1  walked  into  the  church- yard,  where  I  co¬ 
pied  with  difficulty  (the  letters  being  much  effaced)  the  epitaph  I  fend 
you  inclofed ;  which  for  its  elegance  feems  to  me  to  deferve  a  place  in  your 
Collection.  It  was  faid  to  be  compofed  by  the  clergyman  of  Holy-Illand, 
who  1  am  told  is  ftill  alive.  Many  worfe  fcholars,  it  is  probable,  have  got 
preferment  in  the  church  fince  the  date  of  the  epitaph. 

Edin.  Jan.»3.  I  ‘  Your’s; 

E7»6.  5  A.B. 

Mem.  Sae. 

Robert!  Rodham  ab  HeathpoolArmigeri, 

Sarz<jue  conjugts  femiiue  lediflima;, 

Qui  in  ipfo  xtatis  flore,  fortunaeque  blanditiis  morientes, 

Tria  cara  pignora  feptennis  conjugii, 

Summa  utrinque  fide  ac  obfirvantia  cidti, 

Reliquerunt, 

Saram,  Mariam,  &  Robinam  pofthumam. 

Dt  parentibus  ultra  quxris } 

Accipe,  fed  paucis.  > 

,  Alter  virilis  dignitatis  fpecimen. 

Sails  idem  &  leporis  acutus  arbiter; 

Altera  gravitatis,  enrz,  diligentiz, 

Genuinum  matronalis  fpeculum. 

Robertus  annum  agenstertium  &  trigefimum 
In  ipfis  Chrifii  natalitiis 
Fatis  concelHt 

MDCCXLIV. 

Fxinde  bara  languens 
Intra  vertentem  annum, 

Vix  dam  exadla  xtatis  five  quinto  fupra  victfimum,  * 

Virum  fecuta  elt  lubens. 
ilU.  Kal.  Januarias 

MBCCZLV, 


The  Sp-iniffi  wvernment  has  continmlly  hecn  too  jealous  of  their  AmerUan  rSchrt,  ever  to  permit  any  authentic  accounta  of  them  to  get 
ahroail ;  and  tliey  have  been  particularly  fo  with  rcffard  to  all  matters  of  revenue  ariling  from  their  poflefliuns  in  that  part  of  the  world. 
•  We  think  thereibre  the  following  trad,  taken  from  an  original  paper  that  has  fallen  into  our  •  hands,  may  not  be  unacceptable  to  the  public. 

An  AlJlraCi  from  th;  King's  toots  in  its  Snyal  ‘Tresfary  at  Goauaxuuto ftnet  iht  Ffablijisnent  of  tbat  Oftes  tht  %Oib  af  April  1665  to  Dtcembfr  3I.  tjySt 
/bant  ing,  6y  Accounts  suadi  up  every  five  years,  tbe  H^eiebt  of  the  OoU  and  Silver  an  v/biei  duties  have  teen  paid,  stud  tbs  vubolt  Amount  of  tbefe  Duties 
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VoL.III.  N"i5. 


Dodlley’s  Abu. Regiller  jujl fuLHJted. 


Jjo  Jtivsnu:  aripng  from  the  Spanifli  Mines. 

'IheRoyal  Treafury  of  Goanaxuato  3  per  cent,  and  have  remained  on  that 
^'as  cftabliihed  by  the  Marquis  de  footing  to  this  day. 

Maniera  when  viceroy  of  the  king-  The  filvcr  mines  contributed  their 
dom  of  Mexico,  the  30th  of  April  (hare  to  the  revenue  at  the  rate  of 
1665;  and  it  appears  by  this  ac-  loW  per  cent,  till  June  1700.;  at 
count,  that  the  fum  total  of  the  which  time  the  fovereignty-duty  of 
duties  on  gold  and  filver  paid  in*  i  rial  per  mark  of  1 1  dwts.  allowing 
to  the  royd  exchequer  during  114  the  deduction  for  other  impoils,  the 
years,  was  *3*879,77 1  rials  1  tom.  coll,  and  freight  of  the  (Azoques) 

5  gr.  quickfilver  ufed  in  fmclting,  was 

The  Cajlellon  of  gold  of  22  carats  transferred  from  the  mint  hither  ;  fo 
was  worth  1 8  rials,  from  the  30th  of  that  from  the  faid  date  to  the  26th 
April  1665  to  December  following,  January  1777,  the  filver  from  the 
and  was  then  reduced  to  l6 rials,  mines  was  fubjeft  to  12tt  cent. 
or  dollars  2Vtt-  25th  of  but  fince  then,  the  fovereignty-duty 

June  1743,  value  of  the  cajlellan  beingtaken  off,  the  rate  of  duties  has 
got  up  to  dollars  or  rials  reverted  to  its  old  eftablifhment  of 

2iyi  :  on  the  1 8th  of  May  1744,  it  10  per  cent. 
was  fixed,  and  Hill  remains  without  The  filvcr  In  ingots,  which  the 
any  variation,  at  dollars  i  or  merchants  barter  for  other  articles  of 
rials  20^.  trade,  including  even  the  famples. 

Every  mark  of  filver  of  12  dwts.  were  at  different  times,  till  i8th  No- 
was  worth,  from  the  time  of  the  efta-  vember  1723,  fubjeft  to  imports  of 
bliihment  of  this  office  to  the  8th  of  20  and  22  per  cent,  but  fince  then  the 
March  1677,  dollars  8 the  value  filver  appropriated  fur  this  traffic  has 
then  was  reduced  maravedies,  been  put  on  the  fame  footing  as  th^t 
and  at  that  rate  it  has  continued  to  of  the  miners. 

this  day,  viz.  dollars  8,  5  rials,  30  Plate,  or  whatever  quantity  of 
maravedies.  bullion  was  intended  to  be  wrought, 

at  firrt  paid  the  fame  duties  (except 
the  fovereignty-duty)  as  that  intend- 
Thc  duties  on  gold  bullion  were  cd  for  coinage,  being  confidered  of 
firrt  rated  at  per  cent,  on  the  the  fame  clafs ;  but  in  1708  and 
grofs,  and  of  the  net  value,  which  1709,  the  duties  were  no  more  than 
amounted  to  21^  per  cent,  and  fo  lofopec  cent,  on  the  value  of  all 
continued  till  Augurt  I.  1701.  The  wrought  filver.  In  1768,  an  addi- 
fovcrcignty-duty  of  four  dollars  per  tional  tax  of  i  dollar  upon  every  mark, 
too  caftellans,  which  before  had  been  of  1 1  dwts.  was  exafted,  and  wrought 
cullefted  at  the  mint,  was  then  ad-  gold  continually  bore  a  proportionate 
ded,  and  the  whole  amounted  to  ihare  of  the  duties  till  January  1 777, 
**i^  pee  cent,  at  which  rate  they  when  both  gold  and  filver  bullion  was 
continued  till  November  1723.  The  exempted  from  the  fovereignty-duty: 
duties  were  then  reduced  (fubjeft,  all  filver  plate,  however,  was  rated  at 
however,  to  variation  according  to  about  1 2  J  ;  and  all  gold  plate  taxed 
the  price  of  the  bullion)  to  I2y  per  only  at  3  per  cent,  according  to  the 
cent,  and  underwent  no  other  altera-  regulations  then  made,  whichrtiUre- 
tion  till  January  1 777.  A  farther  re-  main  in  praftice. 
duftion  then  took  place  to  about  1 1 J-  It  is  worthy  remark,  that  the 
/>rr  rrnf.  and  on  the  1  2th  of  Septem-  duties  in  general  were  never,  du- 
ber  following  the  duties  were  fixed  at  ling  the  whpic  courfe  of  1 14  years, 

f-f 


On  tot  Migration  of  Herringt, 


fo  low  as  at  prefent  ;  nor  the  pro¬ 
duce  paid  into  the  Royal  Exchequer 
fo  great  at  any  period  as  during 
the  lail  four  years,  from  1775  to 

*778-.  _ . 


Mexico,  19th  June,  1779. 

(Signed) 

Juan  Ordonnf?., 
Keeper  of  the  Records. 


Ohfervations  ori  tht  generally  received  DoOrine  concerning  the  Migration  of  Her- 
rings ^  and  other  Particulars  relating  to  their  Natural  Hiftory,  By  Dr  An- 


An  opinion  has  ♦ery  long  prevail¬ 
ed,  that  the  herring  Is  a  migra¬ 
tory  animal :  that  it  breeds  In  the 
North  Sea,  from  whence  it  ilTues 
forth  in  a  great  body  early  in  the  fea- 
fon  each  year :  that  this  great  body 
of  herrings  comes  undivided  to  the 
Shetland  Ifles,  where  it  arrives  about 
the  middle  of  June:  that  It  from 
thence  proceeds fouthward,  till,  meet¬ 
ing  with  the  land,  it  divides  ;  one 
body  of  the  iilh  going  to  the  weft  and 
another  to  the  eafl  of  this  ifland  ; 
which,  in  their  progrefs  fouthward> 
gradually  fill  the  feas  and  bays  on 
our  coaits  as  they  advance  :  that  they 
reach  Yarmouth  and  the  north  of 
Ireland  in  the  months  of  OAober 
and  November,  where  they  continue 
fomc  time  ;  and  that  the  fhoal,  in 
its  progrefs  fouthward,  gradually  dif- 
perfes,  and  difappears  about  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  January,  retiring,  as  it 
would  feem,  into  the  northern  feas, 
where  they  again  appear  the  follow¬ 
ing  year,  and  repeat  the  fame  annual 
progrefs  as  before. 

As  I  have  met  with  many  fafts 
that  tend  to  render  this  theory  doubt¬ 
ful  at  lead,  I  think  it  my  duty  here 
to  Hate  them  to  the  public,  with  a 
view  to  induce  mankind  to  be  more 
attentive  In  their  obfervatlons  on 
this  fubjeft  than  they  have  hitheito 
been. 

One  circumftance  in  this  talr  al¬ 
ways  ftruck  me  as  very  wonderful,  v/r. 
that  the  fifh  were  never  feen  at  fca  in 
their  progrefs  northward ;  though, 
if  it  had  been  true,  they  mult  have 
gone  northward  every  year,  as  well 
It  fouthward. 

*  Account  qi  the  Prefent  State 


This  I  tiention  only  as  tending  to 
excite  dlllrutt : — the  following  fadts 
go  further. 

It  Is  a  well-known  fadt,  that  the 
hcrring-fifhing  In  Loch-fine  in  Ar- 
gylelhire  ufually  commences  early 
in  June  ;  for  the  molt  part,  long  be¬ 
fore  any  herrings  have  been  obferved 
in  any  part  of  the  channel  between 
the  Long  Ifland  and  the  Main,  or  on 
any  part  6F  the  coalt  from  Cape- 
Wrath  fouthward.  But  as  the  filh, 
had  the  theory  been  jult,  mult  have 
pafled  from  the  North  Sea  along  all 
thofe  coaits,  and  entered  into  Loch- 
fine,  round  the  Mull  of  Cantire,  it 
Is  fcarccly  poflible  they  (hould  have 
been  fuifered  to  pafs  unperceived  in 
all  cafes,  had  they  really  made  that 
progrefs. 

The  filhing  at  the  Ifle  of  Man, 
confiderably  to  the  fouthward  of 
Cantire,  ufually  commences  about 
the  beginning  of  June ;  which  is  even 
before  the  time  that  the  great  body 
of  the  filh  has  been  fuppofed  to  have 
reached  Shetland,  as  well  as  before 
any  herrings  have  been  feen  in  thofe 
narrow  feas,  through  which  they 
mult  have  paffed  in  their  progrefs 
thither  from  the  Northern  Ocean, 
had  they  come  from  thence. 

Herrings  are  feldom  feen  on  the 
coalt  of  Aberdeentliire  except  early 
in  the  month  of  June  ;  at  which 
time  all  the  bays  on  the  coalt,  from 
Buchannefs  fouthward  for  many  miles 
beyond  Aberdeen,  are  frequently  fo 
filled  with  them  as  to  be  taken  up  by 
almolt  any  kind  of  fmall  melhed  nets 
in  great  quantities. 

The  herring-filhing  at  Eymouth, 
R  2  eve; 
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ever  fince  they  adopted  the  drave- 
fifhinjT,  ufiially  commences  about  the 
middle  of  June. 

Although  it  is  commonly  the 
month  of  Odlober  before  the  her- 
ring-fi!hing  at  Yarmouth  commences, 
yet  it  generally  happens,  tliat,  in  the 
channel  to  the  fouthward  of  Yar¬ 
mouth,  hei  rings  are  catchcd  in  great 
abundance  in  the  months  of  .-Spril 
and  May:  And  every  perfbn  who  has 
been  in  London  about  that  feafon  of 
the  year,  muft  recollect,  that  the 
ftreets  arc  ufually  filled  with  frefh 
herrings  every  day  for  many  weeks 
together  about  that  time.  But  at 
this  feafon  of  the  year,  according  to 
the  theory,  they  (hould  all  be  at  the 
great  northern  rendezvous,  far  be¬ 
yond  Shetland. 

Thcfe  fadls  feera  ftrongly  to  con- 
tradiA'the  fore- mentioned  theory; 
—nor  are  thofe  that  follow  more 
compatible  with  it. 

At  Drontheim  in  Norway,  the 
herring- filhery  commences  about  the 
middle  of  June,  and  continues  with¬ 
out  any  regular  intermiffion  till  the 
month  of  February,  when  they  in 
general  ceafe  from  fifhing ;  though 
herrings  may  be  found  there  at  any 
time  till  the  fiflting-fcafon  in  June 
again  arrives. 

The  fifli  do  not  defert  the  Shet¬ 
land  feas  towards  the  latter  part  of 
the  feafon,  as  we  muft  fuppofe  they 
would  do,  w’ere  the  theory  juft  ;  but 
the  faft  is,  that  the  inconfiderable 
herring-fiihery,  which  is  at  prefent 
carried  on  by  the  natives  on  the  we- 
ftern  fhores  of  thcfe  iflands,  feldoin 
commences  till  towards*  the  end  of 
autumn,  and  ufually  continues  till 
January  or  February. 

Did  the  herrings  obferve  any  uni¬ 
formity  in  their  progrefs.  it  muft  nc- 
eeffarily  happen,  that  nets  ftretched 
in  a  direftion  fo  as  to  crofs  that  line 
of  progrefs  at  right  angles,  would 
catch  many  more  fi(h  than  if  they 
were  fet  in  a  diredlion  parallel  to  the 
progrefs  of  the  herrings  ;  that  i«  to 


fay,  if  the  herrings  be  advancing 
fouthward,  a  net  ftretched  in  a  di¬ 
rection  from  caft  to  weft  would  catch 
many  more  fift>  than  oire  which  ran 
in  a  diredtion  from  fouth  to  north. 
No  fifhermcn,  however,  have  obfer- 
ved  any  fuch  difference  in  their  mode 
of  felting  their  nets  at  fea. 

If  this  opinion  were  well  founded, 
it  muft  ncceffaiily  happen,  that  the 
early  fummer-fifhing  of  herrings 
Ihould  be  mucit  more  plentiful  and 
certain  on  the  northern  coatts  of 
Caithnefs  than  in  moil  other  places  ; 
becaufc  there  the  land  would  oppofc 
the  great  fhoal  in  its  progrefs,  and 
all  the  arms  of  the  fea  fhould  be  there 
filled  with  herrings  as  full  as  they 
could  hold.  The  fadl,  however,  is, 
that  ihefe  northern  lochs  are  not 
nearly  fo  good  for  the  herring-fiihery 
as  many  of  thofe  on  our  weftern 
coafts  ;  and  in  thofe  lochs  the  fifhing 
is  ufually  belt  during  the  autumnal 
and  winter  months,  and  not  worth 
regarding  in  fummer,  long  after  the 
filhery  in  Lochfine  and  at  the  Ifle  of 
Man  have  been  carried  on  with  the 
bell  fuccefs. 

Had  this  theory  been  juft,  it  muft 
alfo  have  happened,  that  no  part  of 
our  coall  could  in  any  refpecl  have 
equalled  the  fouthem  fhores  of  the 
Murray-Frith  for  the  herring-fiihery: 
for  this  coaft,  diredlly  oppofing  the 
herrings  in  their  fuppoftd  progrefs 
fouthward,  mull  have  ftopp>ed  them 
in  then  courfe  ;  and  as  the  (here  well 
from  Buchannels  trends  a  little  fouth¬ 
ward,  many  of  the  herrings,  in  feek- 
ing  a  paflage  to  the  fouth,  would  run 
up  towards  Invernefs ;  where,  being 
met  by  the  weftern  coaft,  and  pent 
up  by  thofe  that  prcITcd  forward 
from  behind,  they  mull  have  been 
found  in  inconceivable  quantities  du¬ 
ring  the  whole  time  that  any  part  of 
the  ftioal  was  coming  up  from  the 
northward  ;  and  it  could  only  be  af¬ 
ter  thefc  were  fairly  palTed,  that  the 
poor  prifuncTS  could  he  allowed  to 
wheel  about  and  make  their  cfcapr. 

«  At 
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At  tilt#  rate,  Invernefs,  the  Bay  of 
Cromarty,  and  the  whole  fouthem 
ftiores  of  the  Murray-Frith,  muft 
have  been  the  very  bett  fummer-fifh- 
ing  ilations  in  Britain,  and  there  the 
fifhing  would  gradually  decline  as  the 
autumn  advanced,  fo  as  to  dwindle  at 
lall  into  nothing  in  winter.  How  do 
faffs  correfpond  with  this  theory  ? — 
Invernefs  has  never  been  a  good  fi(h- 
ing  llation,  though  a  few  herrings 
are  catched  there  every  feafon,  that 
are  chiefly  confumed  by  the  people 
on  (horr,  frefh.  This  fifhing  begini 
in  autumn,  and  continues  through 
the  wlrole  winter,  even  as  late  as  Fe¬ 
bruary,  and  fometimes  March.  Her¬ 
rings  arc  fcldom  feen  in  the  Bay  of 
Cromarty.  A  fmall  fifhing  has  been 
for  fome  time  paft  carried  on  up¬ 
on  the  north,  fhores  of  the  Murray- 
Frith,  particularly  about  Wick  in 
Caithnefs :  But  herrings  are  feldom 
feen  on  the  fouthern  coafts  of  that 
Frith,  and  never  have  been  found 
there  in  fuch  abundance  as  to  cfla- 
blilh  a  herring-fifhery  of  any  kind. 

Did  the  general  theory,  fo  confi¬ 
dently  afleited  by  fcveral  individuals 
engaged  in  the  fifhing  bufinefs,  hold 
good,  that  bufinefs  would  be  much 
lefs  precarious  than  it  is  found  to  be 
at  prefent.  In  that  cafe,  the  bufTes 
would  invariably  proceed  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  fifhing  feafon  to  the 
■ortbward,  there  to  wait  the  fifh  ; 
and  when  they  fell  In  with  a  body  of 
them  in  one  bay,  which  afterwards 
left  it,  would  know  that  the  herrings 
might  be  looked  for  with  certainty 
to  the  fouthward.  So  far,  however. 
Is  this  from  being  the  cafe,  that  the 
fifhermen  all  agree,  they  know  of  no 
rule  for  forming  any  fort  of  judg¬ 
ment  where  the  fifh  may  be  looked 
for  after  they  leave  any  one  loch ; 
and  therefore,  in  cafe  of  herrings 
leaving  any  one  loch,  the  huifes  dif- 
perfe  to  all  quarters  wherever  chance 
dlre^Is,  fometimes  to  the  fouth,  and 
fometimes  to  tlic  north,  not  having 
I 
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the  leaft  idea  where  or  when  they 
may  next  fall  in  with  them. 

That  herrings  are  upon  the  coaft 
at  all  times  of  the  year,  is  a  fad  that 
is  corroborated  by  the  teftimony  of 
■the  old  fifhers  in  Loch- fine,  and  o- 
ther  places  on  the  weft  coall ;  who 
invariably  maintain,  that  herrings 
may  be  there  caught  at  all  feafons  of 
the  year,  if  they  are  fearched  fur  at 
a  fufficient  depth  ;  as  well  as  by  the 
experience  of  the  fouthem  fifhersi 
who  fupply  the  London  market  with 
frefh  herrings  in  the  months  of  Apr3 
and  May. 

Another  opinion  has  arifen  out  of 
this,  that  feems  to  be  as  ill  fapported 
by  fads  as  any  of  thofe  I  have  hi¬ 
therto  had  occafion  to  animadvert 
upon.  It  is,  that  the  herrings  which 
come  firft  upon  the  coaft  are  fmaller 
as  well  as  fatter  than  thofe  that  come 
afterwards ;  that  tti«  largeft  and 
leaneft  herrings  are  catched  only 
during  the  winter-months ;  and  that 
thefe  large,  lean,  winter-catched  her¬ 
rings,  arc  the  only  kind  that  can  be 
properly  cured  for  the  Weft  Indian 
market,  &c. 

That  the  earlieft  herrings  are  not 
invariably  fmall,  we  know  from  this 
circumftancc,  that  the  herrings  caught 
In  Loch-fine,  very  early  in  the  M- 
fon,  are  in  general  very  large-fixed 
herrings,  and  for  the  moft  part  much 
larger  than  thofe  catched  later  in  the 
feafon  off  Dunbar. 

In  like  manner,  it  is  well  known, 
that  the  Manx  herrings,  (herringt 
that  are  catched  about  the  Ille  of 
Man),  which  arc  ufually  catched 
early  in  the  feafon,  are  larger  than 
thofe  of  Yarmouth,  which  are  taken 
at  a  more  advanced  feafon,  in  the 
proportion  fometimes  of  one  to  two, 
and  feldom  lefs  than  as  two  to  three. 

It  is  alfo  unlverfally  admitted,  that 
the  Manx  herrings  arc  not  only  much 
larger  in  general,  but'  alfo  much 
fatter  than  thofe  of  Yarmouth  ;  a« 
are  thofe  of  Loch-fine  both  fatter 

and 
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and  largvr  than  thofe  caught  off  the  diverfity  that  is  obferved  irf  ieefrf 
Dunbar.  heap  of  herrings,  I  had  occafion  luk 

Hence  fmall  herrings  are  not,  as  obferve  myfelf,  and  it  was  confirmed 
fuch,  to  be  accounted  cither  better  to  me  by  every  intelligent  hfhcrmait 
or  worfc  than  large  ones  ;  nor  are  I  converfed  with  ;  but  it  was  only  a 
fummer>caught  herrings,  as  fuch,  to  few  who  told  me  that  they  had  fre- 
bc  accountedbettrr  than  thofe  caught  quently  had  their  hfhlng-lincs  in 

in  winter - an  infinite  diverfity  be-  Loch-tine  and  otlier  places  covered 

ing  obferved  to  take  place  in  this  re-  with  the  fpawn  of  the  herrings  which 
fpe£f.  they  had  found  in  the  bottom  of  the 

There  Is  one  peculiarity  relating  water, 
to  the  natural  hilloty  of  herrings,  I  could  not  find,  by  my  inquiries* 
that  feems  to  diflingulfh  them  from  at  what  fixe  or  age  the  herring  be- 
all  other  kinds  of  fifh  with  which  1  gins  to  breed,  or  how  long  It  is  in 
am  acquainted,  and  which  affefts  the  attaining  Its  full  growth ;  but  it  is 
^•various  quclllons  agitated  in  this  in-  fometimes  found  In  roe  of  a  very 
quiry  in  many  different  ways. — It  fmall  fize,  and  confequcntly  fmall 
has  been  fuppofed,  that  herrings  ci-  lean  fifh  may  be  found,  as  well  as 
thcr  breed  in  the  North  Seas  during  large  fat  and  plump  fifh.  It  is  pro- 
the  fpring  months,  when  tficy  defert  bable  they  fometimes  have  attained 
our  coalts,  or  that  they  iffue  from  to  a  confidcrable  age,  from  the  very 
thofe  fcas  in  fearch  of  a  more  conve-  great  difference  of  fize  we  obferve  in 
nient  place  to  depofit  their  fpawn  thofe  which  have  attained  maturity, 
in,  (for  I  do  not  find  that  fpecula-  From  the  whole  of  thefe  fads,  it 
tors  are  agreed  as  to  this  point),  will,  I  hope,  appear,  that  though 
There  are  good  reafons,  however,  for  the  natural  hiftory  of  this  wonderful 
believing,  that  neither  of  thefe  opi»  little  fifh  is  not  as  yet  enough  known 
oions  is  well  founded.  to  enable  us  to  fpeak  with  certainty 

It  Is  found  by  experience,  that  in  as  to  many  particulars  concerning  it, 
every  unforted  heap  of  herrings,  at  yet  there  feems  to  be  no  reafon  to 
whatever  feafon  of  the  year  they  have  doubt,  that  the  generally  received  o- 
been  catched,  there  arc  found  fome  pinion  concerning  its  migrations  Is 
that  have  full  roes,  others  that  are  altogether  erroneous ;  and  that  thofe 
altogether  cmpty,being  lately  fpawn-  general  rules  which  have  been  dedu- 
ed,  which  are  called  by  the  Dutch  ced  as  to  the  goodnefs  or  badnefs  of 
Jhotten  herrings,  and  others  in  all  large  or  fmall  herrings,  or  as  to  the 
the  different  llagcs  of  pregnancy  *.  fize  or  quality  of  fuch  as  have  been 
Hence  it  mull  appear  evident,  that  catched  at  an  early  or  late  feafon  of 
the  herring  does  not  breed  at  one  the  year,  cannot  ^  relied  upon,  the 
particular  feafon  only,  like  moft  o-  exceptions  being  fo  numerous  as  to 
ther  kinds  of  fifh,  and  the  greateft  leave  no  roomforcftablifhing  the  rule, 
part  of  the  wild  animals  we  know ;  Many  of  the  fa£ls  above  Hated 
but  that,  like  man,  and  feveral  tribes  would  feem  to  indicate,  that  though 
of  domeflic  animals,  they  procreate  the  herring  may  be  In  fome  meafure 
at  all  feafons  of  the  year  without  ex-  accounted  a  roving  fifh,  yet  that  It 
ceptlon.  This  being  the  cafe,  it  will  in  many  cafes  feems  to  be  pretty 
follow,  that  herrings  muft  fpawn  in  much  confined  to  one  ground,  wheic 
all  thofe  feas  in  which  they  arc  ever  it  breeds  and  remains,  nearly  as  a  par- 
found  ;  fo  that  they  can  have  no  ticular  breed  of  (heep,  if  left  to  it- 
patticular  place  for  breeding  in.  The  felf,  would  not  depart  very  far  from 
fad  above  mentioned,  with  refpeft  to  its  native  hills.  Some  fa£ls  indeed 

feem 

•  This  may  be  obferved  by  bfpeiaing  any  parcel  of  vnfiitd  Brililh  cured  bertingu 
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Teem  to  point  as  if  there  were  fome  Dronthcim  herrings,  when  compared 
diverfity  in  the  (hape  and  other  quali-  with  thofe  much  larger  that  are  fire* 
tics  of  particular  breeds  of  this  kind  quently  caught  on  the  weft  coaft  of 
of  filh,  like  that  which  we  obferve  Lewis ;  feem  to  give  fome  obfcure 
with  regard  to  oxen,  ftieep,  &c.  The  indications  of  this  fort. — But  we 
large  fize,  and  uncommonly  fine  qua-  arc  as  yet  by  far  too  little  advanced 
lity  of  the  Manx  and  Loch-fine  her-  in  our  knowledge  on  this  fubjecl,  at 
r'ngs,  when  compared  with  thofe  of  even  to  dare  to  hazard  aconjedure  oa 
Yarmouth  and  Dunbar ;  the  uniform  this  head, 
fmall  fize  and  compact  form  of  the 
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The  natives  of  the  Highlands  and  fiderable  damage  at  fea,  put  in  to  the 
Ifles  are  at  this  prefent  moment  harbour  of  Loch-  farbat  in  Harria : 
as  much  civilized  in  their  manners.  And  as  the  mafter  found  it  was  not 
and  under  as  juft  a  fubordination  to  fafe  to  proceed  to  fea  without  re- 
the  laws,  as  any  people  whatever  ;  fo  ceiving  confiderable  repairs,  which 
that  in  no  part  of  the  world  is  pro-  could  not  there  be  had,  he  found 
perty  more  fecurc,  or  lawlefs  violence  himfelf  obliged  to  leave  the  (hip  and 
more  rare  among  the  body  of  the  cargo  till  he  (hould  go  to  Liverpool 
people,  than  there  ;  infomuch  that  a  to  receive  inftrudtions  from  his  own- 
fingle  peace-officer,  unattended  and  ers.  All  the  hands  went  with  him 
unarmed,  can  execute  without  diffi-  except  one,  whom  he  prevailed  on  to 
culty  or  danger  to  himfelf,  any  com-  ftay  in  the  (hip  to  take  care  of  the 
roifiion  that  the  law  may  require.  A  cargo.  There  (he  lay  for  nearly  the 
ftrangei  alfo  in  thofe  regions  may  go  fpace  of  two  years,  under  the  care 
where  he  will  in  perfedt  fafety  ;  and  of  this  fingle  man,  without  fuftain- 
if  he  behaves  with  decent  politenefs,  ing  the  fmalleft  lofs,  cither  by  vio- 
he  will  not  only  not  be  infultcd,  but  lence  or  pilfering, 
will  be  kindly  entertained  wherever  During  laft  winter  1784-y,  a  vef- 
he  goes  with  a  cheerful  and  unaf-  fel  navigated  b^  Danlfh  feamen  (I 
feded  hofpitality.  think),  who  were  entire  ftrangers 

On  thefe  unknown  coafts  (hip-  to  the  coall,  having  touched  on  a 
wrecks  muft  fometimes happen:  and,  rock  weft  of  Icolmkil,  afraid  of 
in  all  cafes  of  that  nature,  the  marl-  finking,  took  to  their  boat,  and 
ners  are  not  only  faved,  where  it  can  made  for  that  iftand,  leaving  the  vef- 
polTibly  be  done,  and  kindly  enter-  fel,  with  fails  fet,  to  drive  with  the 
tained,  but  their  property  is  fecu-  wind  and  tide.  Some  of  the  na- 
red  and  preferved,  with  a  degree  of  lives,  feeing  the  veffel  rolling  with- 
care  that  reflefts  the  higheft  honour  out  being  under  proper  management, 
upon  the  natives.  Many  inftaiices  put  off  to  the  fliip,  and  finding  no- 
of  this  kind  1  heard  of  incidentally  body  on  Imard,  took  pofTeffioii  of 
when  on  that  coaft,  and  fince a  her,  and  carried  her  fafely  into 
few  of  which  I  (hall  beg  leave  to  Locli-Scridaii  in  Mull.  The  mari- 
mention,  in  confirmation  of  the  cha-  ners  feeing  their  vetTel  fafely  moored^ 
yaAer  1  have  given  of  the  people.  went  and  claimed  her,  and  without 
During  the  late  war,  a  (hip  from  helitation  or  dlfpute  obtained  full 
Liverpool,  which  had  received  con-  poifefiion,  without  any  falvage  or  o- 
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ther  charge  being  made,  fave  a  few 
fhilUngsto  the  men  who  brought  her 
io.  The  (hip  and  cargo  were  then 
intruded  to  the  farmer  of  the  land 
adjoining  to  the  port  (he  lay  in;  who, 
for  a  very  trifling  confideration,  in- 
fwred  the  whole  cargo  to  the  owners, 
and  delivered  it  over  to  their  order, 
feveral  months  afterwards,  entirely 
complete  and  in  good  order. — An¬ 
other  velTel  was  put  a(hore  about  the 
fame  time  on  the  ifland  of  Coll ;  the 
cargo  of  which  was  in  like  manner 
faved  and  preferved  without  any  pe¬ 
cuniary  gratification, by  Mr  M‘Lean, 
the  lu^fpitable  chief  and  laird  of  that 
ifland. 

About  the  fame  time,  two  large 
American  velfels  belonging  to  Clyde 
went  a(hore  on  the  iilaud  of  Iflay  ; 
— «ne  of  them  contained  on  board 
ten  thoufand  pounds  in  fpecie.  As 
tbefe  velfels  were  not  under  manage¬ 
ment,  merely  becaufe  of  the  great 
ficknefs  and  laffitude  of  the  crews, 
though  the  weather  was  not  tempe- 
ftuoiis. — the  cargoes  were  taken  out 
and  placed  along  the  (hores,  in  the 
heft  way  they  could the  velfels 
were  then  got  off — and,  when  the 
articles  of  the  two  cargoes  were  col¬ 
lected  together,  there  was  not  any 
thing  anailling,  fave  one  fingle  barrel 
of  tar,  which  had  probably  been 
hove  overboard,  and  loft  thro'  care- 

Idfiiefs. - But  the  mod  fingularin- 

ftance  of  the  kind  1  met  with  was  the 
following : - 

Several  years  ago,  a  veffcl  from 
Ireland,  laden  with  linen-yarn,  was 
branded  in  Iflay.  The  weather  hap¬ 


pened  to  come  eafy  afterwards,  f«a 
that  the  cargo  was  got  out ;  but  aa 
it  was  drenched  in  fait  water,  it  be¬ 
came  nccelTary  to  have  the  whole 
well  walhcd  in  frcih  water  to  take 
out  the  fait.  This  was  done  in  a  river 
that  was  near,  and  the  yam  was  fpread 
abroad  for  many  days  along  an  ex- 
tenfive  links  (downs)  to  dry. — Many 
hundreds  of  perfons  were  employed 
in  this  work  for  feveral  weeks,  not 
one  of  whom  had  not  linen-yam  at 
home,  for  that  is^the  ftaple  manu¬ 
facture  of  the  ifland ;  fo  that  the 
temptation  for  embezzlement  was 
very  great,  as  a  difeovery  in  thefe 
circumftances  would  have  been  ex¬ 
tremely  difficult  ;  yet,  when  the 
whole  was  collected  together,  to  the 
utter  aftonilbment  of  all  the  parties 
concerned,  a  very  few  hanks  only  of 
the^yarn,  (about  five  or  fix,  to  the  bell 
of  my  remembrance),  value  about 
two  or  three  (hillings,  were  wanting. 
—  I  gladly  record  thefe  inftances  of 
bonelly  and  friendly  care  of  the  un¬ 
fortunate,  {as  the  natives  of  thofe 
iflands  and  coafts  pique  themfelvcs 
on  maintaining  an  immaculate  cha¬ 
racter  in  that  refpeCt';  and  1  think  it 
would  be  both  cruel  and  unjuft  not 
to  ^allow  them  full  credit  for  it.  I 
would  not,  however,  infinuate,  that 
every  individual  on  thefe  coafts  is 
proof  againft  all  temptations ;  but  1 
think  I  may  very  confidently  alTert, 
that  in  no  part  of  the  world  would 
a  man,  who  had  the  misfortune  to 
fulfer  (hipwrcck,  have  a  better  chance 
to  meet  with  every  poffible  affiftance 
than  there,  or  at  a  fmaller  expence. 


Ohprvaiions  an  Longevity  :  Zfi"  Anthony  Fothergill,  M.D.  F.R.S.  in 
a  Letter  to  Dr  Percival  *. 


Dear  Sir, 

Have  often  thought  it  would  be 
an  ufeful  undertaking  to  colleCt 
into  one  point  of  view  the  memorable 
inftances  of  long-lived  perfons,  whofe 
ages  ore  recorded  by  monumental  in- 


fcrlptions,  biographical  writings,  or 
even  by  the  public  prints.  The  only 
judicious  attempt  1  have  yet  fecn  of 
this  kind  was  by  the  ingenious  Mr 
Whitehurjiy  a  few  years  ago,  in  his 
Inquiry  into  the  Origin  and  Forma¬ 
tion 
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tton  of  the  Earth.  To  the  examples 
of  longevity  mtntioned  by  him,  as 
coUcftcd  by  a  perfon  of  veracity  from 
tlie  above  fouives,  I  have  aow,  added 
fundry  remarkable  inAances  of  a  A* 
milar  kind,  as  they  have  occurred  to 
me  in  the  eourfe  of  reading;  and 
have  annexed  tlic  authorities  (fo  far 
ar  was  pradkaUe),  that  you  may  be 
enabled  to  judge  of  the  degree  of 
credibility  that  nray  lirem  due  to  the 
tcfpeciive  fa(^s,  and  of  the  allow¬ 
ance  which  it  may  appear  neceAary 
U>  make  for  that  natural  prupenAty 


which  mankind  haVe  ever  betrayed 
for  the  marvellous.  Now  admitting 
that  many  of  the  ages  may  have  been 
fomewhat  exaggerated,  yet  Aill  there 
can  be  no  poflible  doubty  that  even 
thefe  have  extended  far  beyond  the 
ordinary  period  of  life,  and  may 
therefore  be  intitlcd  to  a  place  in  tha 
following  tables  ;  which  1  fubmit  to 
your  confideration,  as  a  fmali  fpeci- 
mcn  of  what  might  be  more  worthy 
your  attention,  if  conduced  hereaf¬ 
ter  on  a  larger  fcale,  and  purtued 
.with  chronological  accuracy. 


Names  of  the  Perfons. 

Ages 

Places  of  Abode. 

Living  or  Dead. 

Thomas  Poire 

Ida 

ShropSiire 

Died  November  16.  163 J 
Phil.  Tranf.  No.  44. 

Henry  Jenkins 

169 

Vorkftiire 

Died  December  8.  1670 
Phil.  Tranf.  No.  221. 

Robert  Montgomery 

126 

Ditto  . 

Died  in  1670 

James  Sands 

His  Wife 

140 

Statfordfbire 

7  Do.  Fuller’s  Worthies, 

120 

Ditto 

J  P  47. 

Raleigh’s  Hift.  p.  166. 

CeunteCt  of  Dermoad 

140 

Ireland 

— — — Eclefton 

143 

Ditto 

Died  •  1691  (a) 

J.  Sagzr 

112 

Lancafhire 

Scotland 

Trionia 

-  -  1668  (A) 

Simon  Sack 

141 

Died  May  30.  1764 

CoL  Thomas  Winflow 

146 

Ireland 

- -  Aug.  26.1766 

Francis  Confift 

150 

Yorklhitc 

- Jan.  1768 

Chrift.  J.  Drake nberg 

146 

Norway 

- June  24.  1770  (<0 

Margaret  Forfter 
■  her  Daughter 

136 

104 

Cumberland 

Ditto 

>  Both  living  1771 

Francis  B<xis 

121 

France 

Died  Feb.  6.  1769 

John  Brookey 

134 

Devonlhire 

Living  -  1777  (0 

James  Bowels 

ija 

Killingworth 

Died  Aug.  15.  1656  (/) 

John  Tice 

lay 

Worcmerftiire 

- March  1774  (V) 

- Feb.  27.  1776 

jcAn  Mount 

136 

Scotland' 

A.  Goldfmitll 

140 

France 

- June  1776  («■) 

Mary  Y ates 

123 

Shropftiire 

I776(i) 

John  Bales 

126 

Nbrthamptdn 

Liverpool' 

- April  5.  1706  (/) 

William  Ellis 

130 

- - Aug.  16.  I78o(i«) 

Louiffa  Truxo,  a  Negrefs 
in  Sk  A'merica 

175 

Tucuman,  S.  America 

Living  Oft.  5.  1780  (a) 

Margaret  Patten 

138 

Lockneugh  near  Paiiley 

Lynebe's  Ouide  to  Health 

Janet  Taylor 

108 

Fintray,  Scotland 

Died  Oft.  10. 1780 

Richard  Loyd 

*33 

Montgomery 

I.ynche's  Guide  to  Heakfa 

Sufannah  Hilliaf 

100 

Piddington,  Northampton- 

Died  Feb.  19.  1781  (a)* 

James  Hayley 

I12 

Middlewich,  Chelhire 

- March  17. 1781  (f) 

Ann  Cockbolt. 

.loj 

Stoke- Bruerne,  Northamp- 
tonfhire 

- AprUd  I77j(y) 

WilUamWitlker.agediiainot  mentioned  above, who  waiafoldier  atthc  battle  of  Edge-Hilt. 


(a)  .fu/ZiT’s  Worthies,  p.  140.  (i)  Phil.  Tranf.  abridged  by  Lovrthorp,  voLiii.  p.3o6.. 

(f)  Dirbam'i  Wiyfico-Thcology,  p.  173.  (d)  .i^nnual  Rcgifter.  (r)  Daily  Adver- 

tifer,  Nov.  18.  1777.  (/)  Warwicklhire.  (^)  Daily  Advertifer,  March  1774. 

{J>)  Morning  Poft,  Feb.  19.  1776.  (i)  Daily  Advertifer,  June  24. 1776.  (i)  Ibidem, 

Aug.  XX.  1776.  (/)  See  infeription  in  the  Portico  of  All-Saints  Church.  («)  Lon¬ 
don  Evening  PoA,  Aug.  22. 1780.  (a)  London  Chronicle.  0(51.  5. 1780.  (o)Nor- 

thamp.  Mercury,  Feb.  19. 1781.  (/)  Gen.  Evening  Poft,  March  24. 1781.  (y)  Well 

known  to  perfons  of  credit  at  Nortluwptoa. 

VoL.llI.  N“  15.  S 
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If  we  look  back  to  an  early  period 
of  the  Chriltlan  xra,  we. (hall  find 
that  Italy  has  been,  at  lead  about 
that  time,  peculiarly  propitious  to 
longevity.  Lord  Bacon  obfcrves,  that 
the  year  of  our  Lord  76,  in  the 
reign  of  VeJpajian^  was  memorable  ; 
for  in  that  year  was  a  taxing,  which 
'  afforded  the  moft  authentic  method 
of  knowing  the  ages  of  men.  From 
it,  there  were  found  in  that  part  of 
Italy,  ^ing  between  the  Appennine 
mountains  and  the  river  Bo,  one 
hundred  and  twenty  four  perfons, 
who  either  equalled  or  exceeded  one 
hundred  years  of  age,  namely  : 

e4  Perfons  of  100  Years  each. 

,  57  “‘'“O 

a  of  125 

4  •f 

4  of  136 

‘  3  of  140 

In  Parma  3  of  120  Yean  each. 

a  of  I  jo 

\u.'BrMjftU  I  of  125 

In  Plaier.tia  I  of  1^1 

111  Favtatia  I  of  13a 

6  of  110 


4  of  120 

In  PimiHo  I  of  130  Y  ears,  viz.  Mar¬ 

cus  Apuiiius. 

Mr  Carenu,  in  his  furvey  of  Corn~ 
•wall,  anVires  us,  thVit  it  is  no  un- 
ufual  thing  with  the  inhabitants  of 
that  county  to  reach  ninety  years 
of  age  and  upwards,  and  even  to 
retain  their  ftrength  of  body  and 
perfecl  ufe  of  their  fenfes.  Belldes 
Bronun,  ihe  Cornifh  beggar,  who  li¬ 
ved  to  one  hundred  and  twenty,  and 
one  Polezenu  to  one  hundred  and 
thirty  years  of  age,  he  remembered 
tlie  deceafe  of  four  perfons  in  his 
own  parifh,  the  fum  of  whofe  years, 
taken  colleftivcly,  amounted  to  three 
hundred  and  forty.  Now,  although 
longevity  evidently  prevails  mure  in 
certain  dilirit^s  than  in  others,  yet 
h  is  by  no  means  conhned  to  any 
particular  nation  or  climate ;  nor 
are  theie  wanting  indances  of  it,  in 
•  almoll  every  quarter  of  the  globe,  as 
appears  from  the  preceding,  as  well 
as  the  fubfequent  table. 


Names  of  the  Perfons. 


Places  of  Abode. 


Where  recorded. 


Hippocrates,  Phyfician 
Democritus,  Philofopber 
Galon,  PhyficiaB 
Albnna  Marc 

Dumitur  Raduly 
Titus  FuUonius 
Abraham  Paiba 

L.  Tertulla 
Lewis  Comaro 
Robert  Blackency,  Efq; 
^Wgarct  Scott 

W.  Gulfione 
J.  Bright 
W’llliam  Poftell 
Jane  Reeves 

W.  Paulet,  Marquis  of 
Winchefter 
Johu  Wilfon 

Patrick  Wian 

M.  Laurence 
Evan  Williams 


'  Ifland  of  Cot 
I  AbJera 
Pergamus 
Ethiopia 

Haruaifzeck,  Tranfylva- 
nia. 

Bononia 

I  Charles-town,  South  Caro 
j  lina 
I  Arminium 


Armagh,  Ireland 
I  Dalkeith,  Scotland 


flamplhire 

Suffolk 

Lelbury,  Northumb^ 
land 
Orcades 

Carmarthen  Work-houfc, 
kill  alive 


Lynch  on  Health,  chap.  3. 
Bacon’s  Hiftory,  1093. 

VofT.  Inft  or  lib.  3. 
HakcwcU’s  ap.  lib.  i. 

Died  Jan.  ig.  i;ga.  Geo. 

Gazetteer,  Ajirillgth. 
Fulgufus,  lib.  8. 

General  Gazetteer. 

Fulgofut,  lib.  8. 

Bacon's  Hid.  of  Life,  &c. 
P- 134. 

General  Gazetteer. 

Sec  Iiifcrip.  on  her  Tomb  i* 
Dalkeith  Church-yard. 
Fuller’s  Wm-thics. 

Lynche  on  Health. 

Boon's  Hiftory,  p.  134. 

St  J.  Cbroii.  Junei4. 1781. 
Baker’s  Chron.  p.  500. 

Gen.  Gaz.Otft.  29  1782. 
Plempiua  Fundammed. 

Seel.  4.  jChap.  8. 
Buchanan’s  Hill,  of  Scot. 
Gen.  Gazetteer,  0&.  12. 
1782. 


Olfervations  on  Longevity. 

Tlie  antediluvians  are  purpofely  country  life,  are  acknowledged  or 
•mitted,  as  bearing  too  little  refe-  all  hands  to  be  highly  conducive  to 
rence  to  the  prefcut  race  of  mortals  health  and  longevity,  while  the  lux- 
to  afford  any  fatisfadory  conclut'ions;  ury  and  refinements  of  large  cities  are 
and  the  improbable  llories  of  fome  allowed  to  be  equally  deilrudive  to 
perfons  who  have  almoft  rivalled  the  human  fpccies:  and  this  confi- 
them  in  modem  times,  border  too  deration  alone,  perhaps,  more  than 
much  upon  the  marvellous,  to  find  a  counterbalances  all  the  boatted  privi- 
place  in  thefe  tables.  The  prefent  leges  of  fuperior  elegance  and  civili- 
examples  are  abundantly  fufficient  to  fation  rcfulting  from  a  city  life, 
prove,  that  longevity  does  not  dc-  From  country  villages,  and  not 
pend  fo  much  as  has  been  fuppofed,  from  crowded  cities,  have  the  pre- 
on  any  particular  climate,  fituation,  ceding  inlfances  of  longevity  been 
or  occupation  in  life.  For  we  fee,  chiefly  fnpplled.  Accordingly  it 
that  it  often  prevails  in  places,  where  appears  from  the  London  Bills  of 
all  thefe  are  extremely  diffimilar  ;  Mortality,  during  a  period  of  thirty 
and  it  would,  moreover,  be  very  dif-  years,  viz.  from  the  year  1728  ti» 
ficult,  in  the  hilfories  of  the  (cveral  1758,  the  fum  of  the  deaths  amount* 
perfons  abovementioned,  to  Hud  any  ed  to  750,322  ;  and  that,  in  all  thig 
circumflance  common  to  them  all,  prodigious  number,  only  two  hun- 
cxcept,  perhaps,  that  of  being  born  dred  and  forty  two  perfons  furvived 
of  healthy  parents,  and  of  being  in-  the  hundredth  year  of  their  age ! 
ured  to  daily  labour,  temperance,  and  This  .overgrown  metropolis  is  cum* 
fimplicity  of  diet.  Among  the  in-  puted  by  my  learned  friend  Dr  Pricey 
ferior  ranks  of  mankind,  therefoie,  to  contain  a  ninth  part  of  the  inha- 
rather  than  amongll  the  fons  of  eafe  bitants  of  England,  and  to  confume 
and  luxury,  fliall  we  hnd  the  moil  annually  feven  thnuland  perfons,  who 
numerous  inllances  of  longevity;  e-  remove  into  it  born  the  country  e- ^ 
ven  frequently,  when  other  external  very  year,  without  inercafing  it. 
circumttances  feem  extremely  unfa-  In  order  to  furnilh  materSals  for  a 
Tourable  :  as  in  the  cafe  of  the  poor  future  hillory  of  longevity,  the  bills 
fexton  at  Peterborough^  who,  not-  of  mortality  throughout  the  king- 
withflanding  his  unpromiling  occu-  dom  ought  6rlt  to  be  revifed,  and 
pation  among  dead  bodies,  lived  long  put  on  a  better  footing  ;  agreeably 
enough  to  bury  two  crowned  heads,  to  the  feheme  which  you  pointed 
and  to  furvive  two  complete  geneta-  out  fome  time  ago,  and  of  which 
tions  *,  The  livelihood  of  Henry  Manchelter  and  Cheller  have  al- 
Jenkins  and  old  Parr,  is  laid  to  have  ready  given  a  fpecimen  highly  wor- 
confifled  chiefly  of  the  coarfeil  fare,  thy  of  imitation.  I'hc  plan,  how- 
as  they  depended  on  precarious  alms,  ever,  might  be  further  improved  with 
To  which  may  be  added  the  remark-  very  little  trouble,  by  adding  a  par¬ 
able  inllancc  of who,  ticular  account  of  the  diet  and  re- 
after  bringing  forth  a  numerous  off-  gimen  of  every  perfon  who  dies 
fpring,  and  being  obliged,  through  at  eighty  years  of  age  or  upw.irds; 
extreme  indigence,  to  pafs  the  latter  and  mentioning,  whether  his  pa- 
part  of  her  life  in  St  Luke’s  work-  rents  were  healthy,  long  lived  peo- 
houfe,  yet  reached  her  hundredth  pie,  &c.  Ac.  An  accuiate  regilter, 
and  fixth  year,  in  that  fordid  un-  thus  eftahlifhed  thioughout  the  Un¬ 
friendly  lituation  f .  The  plain  diet,  tijh  dominions,  would  be  produflive 
and  invigorating  employments  of  a  of  many  important  advantages  to  fo- 

S  2  cicty, 

•  FnUer’s  Worthies,  .p.  xj.'?,  from  a  Memorial  in  the  Cathedral  at  Pettrierr^h. 

I  LjMibt't  Guide  to  Health,  chap.'iii. 


150  '  OhftrvBiiont  on  hoKgerniy. 

cWty,  not  only  in  a  medical  and  phi*  beyond  my  prefent  intention.  Suf- 
lofophical,  but  alfo  in  a  political  and  6ce  it  to  ubfcrve,  that  they  prevail 
moral  view.  more  particularly  among  people  who 

From  the  light  which  hiftory  qf>  are  the  moil  highly  poiifhed  and  re* 
fords  us,  as  well  as  from  foine  in*  fined.  To  compare  their  artificial 


Aanccs  in  the  above  tabk,  there  it 
great  reafon  to  believe,  that  longe* 
vity  is  in  a  great  meafurc  hcredi* 
tary ;  and  that  healthy  long-lived 
parents  would  commonly  tranfmit 
the  fame  to  their  children,  were  it 
not  for  the  frequent  errors  in  the 
non-nattirals  *,  which  fo  evidently 
tend  to  the  abbreviation  of  human 
life. 

Whence  is  it,  but  from  thefccau- 
lies,  and  the  unnatural  modes  of  li¬ 
ving,  that,  of  all  the  children  which 
•re  born  in  the  capital  cities  of  Eu¬ 
rope,  nearly  one  half  die  in  cariy  in¬ 
fancy  ?  To  what  elfc  can  we  attri¬ 
bute  this  extraordinary  mortality  f 
Such  an  amazing  proportion  of  pre¬ 
mature  deaths  is  a  circumllance  un* 
heard  of  among  lavage  nations,  or 
among  the  young  of  other  animals ! 
In  the  earlicll  ages,  we  are  informed 
that  human  life  was  prutradled  to  a 
very  extraordinary  length  ;  yA  how 
few  perfons,  in  thefc  latter  times,  ar¬ 
rive  at  that  period  which  nature 
feems  to  have  defigned !  Man  is  by 
nature  a  field-animal,  and  feems  dc- 
ilined  to  rife  with  the  fun,  and  to 
fpend  a  large  portion  of  his  time  in 
the  open  air,  to  inure  his  body  toro- 
bull  exercifes  and  the  inclemency  of 
the  feafuns,  and  to  make  a  plain 
homely  repall  only  when  hunger 
didlates.  liut  art  has  ftudioully  de¬ 
feated  the  kind  intentions  of  nature  ; 
and  by  enfiaving  him  to  all  the  blan- 
dilhments  of  fenfe,  has  left  him,  a- 
las,  an  cafy  victim  to  fully  and  ca¬ 
price  !  To  enumerate  the  various  a- 
bnfes,  which  take  place  from  the  ear- 
llell  infancy,  and  which  are  conti¬ 
nued  tl  rough  the  lucceeding  ftages 
of  modith  life,  would  carry  me  far 


mode  of  life  with  that  of  nature,  or 
even  with  the  long  livers  in  the  liH, 
would,  probably,  afford  a  very  ftri* 
king  contrail ;  and,  at  the  fame 
time,  fupply  an  additiooal  reafoa 
why,  in  very  large  cities,  inllances 
of  longevity  ai«  fo  very  rare.  Of 
late  years,  the  increafing  luxury  and 
diffipation  of  the  age,  no  longer  con¬ 
fined  to  the  mctropolli,  have  fpread 
their  contagion  far  and  wide  into 
the  countr^  fo  ^s  to  afford  the 
fage  divine  ini  fp^culative  rooralitl  • 
mure  melancholy  arofpedl  of  the  ap¬ 
parent  degeneraerf  of  the  human  race 
than  perhaps  was  ever  before  exhi* 
bited.  ’ 

On  the  whole,  though  fome  few 
exceptions  may  occur  to  what  has 
been  already  advanced,  yet  it  wiB 
be  found  in  general,  that  all  ex* 
tremes  are  unfriendly  to  heahh  and 
longevity.  Exceffivc  heat  enervates 
the  body ;  extreme  cold  renders  it 
torpid :  (loth  and  ina^irity  clog  the 
neceflary  movements  of  the  ma¬ 
chine  ;  inceflant  labour  foon  wears 
it  out.  On  the  other  hand,  a  tem¬ 
perate  climate,  moderate  cxercife, 
pure  country  air,  and  llrifl  tempe¬ 
rance,  together  with  a  prudent  re¬ 
gulation  of  the  pafiions,  will  prove 
the  mod  efficacious  means  of  pro- 
trading  life  to  its  utmoll  limits. 
Now,  if  any  of  thefe  require  more 
peculiar  attention  than  the  red,  it  is 
undoubtedly  the  Ind  ;  for  the  focial 
paffions,  like  gentle  gales,  fan  the 
brittle  veflel  calmly  along  the  uceaa 
of  life ;  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
rough  turbulent  ones  dadi  it  upon 
rocks  and  quickfaiids.  Hence,  per¬ 
haps,  it  may  be  explained,  why  the 
cultivation  of  phllolopiiy,  mufic,  and 

the 


*  •  Thefe  may  he  comprifed  nmlrr  the  fix  following  brads  ;  i.  Air  and  climate,  a.  Meat 
and  drink.  Motion  and  reft.  4.  The  fecn  iious  and  excretions.  5.  .dlecp  and  Watch* 
jrg.  6.  Affedions  of  the  mind.  ■  . 
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the  fine  im,  tH  ivtiich  tnanif«(l)y 
tend  to  humanize  the  foul,  and  to 
calm  the  rougher  paffiont,  are  ft> 
highly  conducive  to  longevity.  And, 
finally,  why  there  ii  no  fare  method 
of  fecuring  that  habitual  calmneia 
and  ferenity  of  mind  which  confli- 
tute  true  happinefa,  and  which  are, 
at  the  fame  time,  fo  elTcntial  to  health 
and  long  life,  without  virtue. 


*'  MMnWfai /Us,  wym  rata filkHat.’* 

I  hope  you  will  ctcufe  the 'pro¬ 
lixity  of  this  letter,  and  believe  me  tO 
be,  with  the  highelt  eftecm. 

Dear  Sir, 

Your  fincere  friend 
and  faithful  humble  femat, 
A.  FoTHEaOlLL. 
London,  Nov.  13. 7' 
tjii.  S 


To  the  Editor. 


SIR. 

In  Grofe’s  Antiquities  of  England  and'.Wales,  Vol.  IV.  there  are  two  en¬ 
gravings  of  Dunravcn  Houfe,  with  a  defcription  thereof,  and  fome  fto- 
ries  which  afibrd  the  excellent  leflbn,  that  wickednefs  is  not  unfrequent- 
ly  punifhcd  in  this  life.  On  thislall  account,  as  well  as  becaufe  the  high 
price  of  the  book  prevents  it  from  having  a  general  circulation,  I  judg^ 
It  would  not  be  improper  to  make  an  extraft  for  your  valuable  Mifcel- 
lany.  Dunravcn  now  belongs  to  Charles  Edwin,  Efq;  of  Clowerwall  in 
Glouccftcrihire,  Member  of  Parliament  for  the  County  of  Glamorgan,  in 
which  Dunraven  is  fituated,  and  which  beads  of  more  old  and  magnifi- 
Mnt  cadles  than  any  other  county  in  Britain.  J.  W. 

Edin.  March  3. 17B6. 


DUNxavEM  House  dands  about 
nine  miles  fouth-cad  of  Cow- 
bridge  ;  is  built  on  a  high  rocky 
headland,  running  out  a  confidcrable 
dtdance  into  the  fea,  and  forming 
a  point  called  by  the  natives  the 
WUchet  Pmnt. 

William  Londret,  lord  of  the  ca- 
dle  and  manor  of  Ogmore  (one  of 
the  twelve  knights  who  afiided  in  the 
conqned  of  Glamorgandiirc  anno 
IC91),  gave  to  Sir  Arnold  Butler, 
hU  fervant,  the  cadle  and  manor  of 
Dunraven,  in  the  lordlhip  of  Og- 
more  aforefaid ;  the  which  ever  fince 
hath  continued  in  the  heirs-malc  of 
the  fdid  Arnold  Butler,  until  within 
thefe  few  years,  when  it  fell  to 
Walter  Vaughan,  fider’s  fon  to  Ar¬ 
nold  Butler,  the  lad  of  the  Butlers 
that  was  owner  thereof. 

The  Vaughans,  it  is  faid,  held  it 
for  fome  time ;  and,  according  to 
tradition,  the  lad  proprietor  of  that 
f^ily  ufed  to  fet  up  lights  along 


the  (hore,  and  make  ufe  of  other 
devices  to  miflead  feamen,  in  order 
that  they  might  be  wrecked  on  his 
manor.  This  wicked  practice,  as  the 
popular  dory  goes,  did  not  efcape 
its  pnni(hment  in  this  world,  three 
of  his  funs  being  drowned  in  one 
day,  by  the  following  accidents. 

Within  fight  of  the  houfe  is  « 
large  rock,  called  the  Stui/car,  dry 
only  at  low  water,  but  at  other 
times  covered  by  the  fea.  To  this 
rock  two  of  his  funs  went  in  a  boat 
in  order  to  divert  thcmfelvcs  ;  but  in 
landing,  they  not  taking  fufiicient 
care  to  faden  their  boat,  on  the  ri- 
fing  of  the  tide  it  was  carried  away, 
and  they  left  to  all  the  horrors  of 
their  fate,  which  was  incviiable,  as 
the  family  had  no  other  boat,  nor 
was  there  any  one  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood.  Their  didrefs  was  dcfcricd 
from  the  houfe,  which  was  filled 
with  confufion  and  furrow,  inl'o- 
mueb  that  an  infant,  who  was  jud 
able 
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able  to  walk,  being  left  alone,  fell 
into  a  velfel  of  whey,  and  was  drown¬ 
ed  almoft  the  fame  inftant  as  his 
two  brothers.  This  was  univerfally 
looked  upon  as  a  judgment  for  the 
iniquitous  ad^ions  above  mentioned  ; 
and  it  is  added,  that  Mr  Vaughan 
was  fo  lliuck  with  the  misfortune, 
that  he  never  after  could  endure  the 
houfe,  but  fold  it  to  a  Mr  Wind¬ 
ham,  anceftor  of  the  prefent  pro¬ 
prietor. 

Near  this  houfe  another  terrible 
accident  happened.  A  Major  Wir.d- 
ham  coming  home  one  dark  night 
loft  his  way,  and  riding  his  horfe  fu- 
rioufly  to  the  edge  of  the  cliff,  the 
bead  perceiving  the  danger,  ftopped 
fliort  on  the  very  brink  of  the  preci¬ 
pice,  but  threw  the  major  over  his 
head,  who  was  killed  on  the  fpot, 
the  rock  here  being  near  an  hundred 
feet  high. 

This  houfe  and  manor  at  prefent 
belongs  to  Thomas  Windham,  £fq; 
of  Clearwell,  in  the  county  of  Glou- 
cefter,  who  keeps  it  as  a  hunting 
feat.  Many  parts  of  it  have  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  great  antiquity,  though 
more  refembling  a  religious  houfe 
than  a  caftle.  The  prefent  pile  feems 
to  have  been  built  at  very  different 
periods.  Some  of  the  lodging  rooms 
are  made  out  of  what  has  undoubt¬ 
edly  been  formerly  a  large  chapel ; 
and  under  one  of  the  outhoufes  is 
an  arch  walled  up,  reported  to  be  a 
vault  anciently  uled  as  a  burial  place 
to  the  owners  of  the  manfton. 

The  elevated  fituation  of  this  man- 
fion  gives  it  the  command  of  feveral 
moft  beautiful  and  extenfive  pro- 
fpeAs.  That  towards  the  welt  is 
moft  particularly  ftriking,  as  in  a 
ftormy  day  the  furf  may  be  feen 
dafhing  over  the  rocky  cliffs,  which 
are  here  very  lofty,  and  broken  in 


the  moft  piflurefque  manner.  The 
violence  with  which  the  waves  are 
driven  againft  thefc  rocks  may  be 
judged  by  their  effeds,  they  having 
formed  two  very  extraordinary  ca¬ 
verns,  known  by  the  namef  of  the 
Cave  and  the  U'ind  Hole,  diftant 
from  this  houfe  about  a  mile  towards 
the  weft. 

The  Cave  is  a  paffage  worn  thro* 
a  projedling  Hack  of  rocks  in  a  di¬ 
rection  parallel  to  the  fliore.  Some¬ 
thing  like  a  kind  of  rude  piazza, 
large  raaffes  of  rock,  reprefepting 
the  columns,  fupport  the  roof.  One 
entrance  faces  the  eaft ;  but  the 
grand  opening  is  towards  the  fouth, 
and  exhibits  a  moft  noble  and  folemn 
appearance. 

The  Wind  Hole  is  a  deep  ca¬ 
vern,  a  little  to  the  eaftward  of  the 
Cave.  It  has  obtained  its  name 
from  fome  fpiracles  which  lead  to, 
and  open  on  the  top  of  the  cliff,  a 
confiderable  diftance  from  its  edge, 
and  on  which  a  hat.bcing  placed  is 
fuddenly  blown  into  the  air  with 
great  violence  ;  but  this  only  hap^ 
pens  when  the  tide  is  up,  and  a 
frefti  wind  blows  from  the  fouth- 
eaft. 

This  excavation  runs  nearly  at 
right  angles  to  the  cliff  for  a  con- 
iiderable  diftance,  and  then  turns  a 
little  to  the  eaftward.  The  depth, 
from  the  entrance,  meafurcs  feventy- 
feven  yards  ;  in  the  infide  are  many 
large  fragments  or  blocks  of  ftone, 
walhed  from  its  top  and  fides  ;  and 
others  which  projcA,  (how  a  va¬ 
riety  of  beautiful  colours,  like  a 
peacock's  tail,  or  thofe  produced  by 
the  rays  of  the  fun  palling  through 
a  prifm.  Both  thefe  grottos  are 
worth  the  notice  of  curious  travel¬ 
lers. 
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The  original  of  the  following  paper  was  communicated  to  Mr  Maty  by 
his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Chandos.  His  Grace  found  it  amongd  the  late 
Duke’s  papers,  and  apprehends  it  to  be  a  copy  of  a  letter  prefented  to 
George  1.  at  the  time  his  grandfather  was  governor  of  the  African  com¬ 
pany.  It  is  printed  verbatim  and  literatim  from  the  original. 

From  my  Great  and  Principal  Palace  of  Abomey  in  the  Kingdom  of  Da’vshomaf 
•  and  Empire  of  Pa’wpi'iu,  January 


Great  Prince, 

KING  informed  and  fcnfible  of 
your  mighty  warr8,grandure  and 
power  over  other  white  kings  and 
kingdoms,  makes  me  fend  home  your 
fubjecl  BiilAnch  Lambe,  whom  wee 
call  Tenxjo  or  White  Man^  not  have- 
ing  any  in  our  kingdoms  before  ; 
though  my  brother  and  father  be¬ 
fore  me,  made  confiderable  offers  to 
the  kings  of  Ardah,  kings  Whidah 
and  Jacquin,  to  permit  and  encorage 
one  to  come  to  us  that  we  mought 
fee  what  wee  had  fo  much  heard  of, 
and  look  upon,  as  it  ware  allmotl  ea- 
qual  to  our  gods,  though  many  of 
my  common  fubjefts  never  thought 
of  fuch  people  being  in  the  world, 
till  I  made  a  captive  of  the  faid  white 
man,  at  my  conqueft  over  the  great 
king  and  kingdom  of  Ardah  ;  my 
country  being  from  the  great  wav 
ters  or  fea  about  300  miles,  which 
we  nor  any  of  our  fubjeds  was  ever 
permitted  to  come  to  fee  (unlefs 
when  made  (laves  of);  for  it  was 
impulfiblc  to  come  thare  without  paf- 
fing  through  the  country  of  the  then 
great  king  of  Ardah,  alfo  the  Wi- 
dahs  or  Jacquins  country,  which  they 
would  not  permitt. 

I  hope  this  may  he  a  means  of 
making  me  known  to  Your  Majefty 
and  tradeing  fubjefts  to  thefe  parts, 
and  as  a  token  of  my  defired  friend- 
fhip  and  alliance  fend  by  him  tO  Your 
Majefty,  a  prefent  of  fourty  (laves, 
and  if  you  deflre  it  fourty  times  four¬ 
ty  are  at  your  fervice ;  the  other 
fourty  which  I  have  given  him.  he  is 
to  make  ufe  of  as  he  think  fitt,  to 
enable  him  to  return  to  me  again, 


and  bring  back  with  him  his  lingui- 
(Icr  Adome  Oronoco  Als  Captain 
Tain,  for  whom  I  have  a  great  val- 
lew.  Your  African  company,  of 
wich  I  underftand  you  are  the  chief, 

T  am  informed  dofe  not  trade  fo 
much  as  ufal,  by  reafon  thay  want 
your  friend(hip  and  encoragement,  as 
formerly  they  had  from  your  prede- 
celTors  ;  but  now  hope  and  begg  you’l 
promoate  trade  to  thefe  parts,  and 
they  (hall  find  muqh  better  ufage  and 
treatement  then  they  did  in  the  reign 
of  the  arbitrary  king  or  emperor  of 
Ardah  and  Jacquin,  &c. 

1  am  mighttily  furprifed  ate  one 
thing  this  white  man  tells  me  a- 
mongft  others,  which  is,  that  here¬ 
after  thare  will  be  a  reftitution  of 
all  things,  no  more  warrs,  no  more 
trade,  nor  no  more  people;  die  we 
mull,  that  wee  fee  daily,  but  the  o- 
ther  ftartlefs  me  ;  for  after  death  we 
certainly  believe  we  (hall  be  fomething 
in  the  other  world  as  well  as  this, 
and  who  (hall  be  a(Fraid  to  die  which 
is  a  thing  fo  common. 

I  mutch  admire  the  white  man’* 
way  of  correfponding,  by  way  of 
writing,  the  knowledge  of  wich  and 
other  things  your  God  has  given 
you  beyond  us,  by  which  means  you 
know  his  ways,  wee  think  and  be¬ 
lieve  him  to  be  the  greatell  of  gods, 
and  that  he  has  appointed  our  gods 
or  fetea(hes  to  rule,  govern,  dired, 
kill,  or  dellroy  us  as  wee  aft. 

But  we  think  it  very  ftrange  that 
your  goed,  laws,  and  cuftoms,  con¬ 
fine  fo  great  a  king  to  one  wife,  and 
that  the  women  have  and  are  allow¬ 
ed  fo  much  power  as  wee  here  j  thay 

are 
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are  even  to  reign  over  men — but  no 
more  of  that,  cuftoms  of  countries 
differ. 

This  white  man  i  have  detained 
near  this  three  years,  to  infornsc  me 
as  much  as  he  cotdd  of  your  man¬ 
ners,  cudoms,  and  laws,  and  with- 
all  till  I  had  fubdued  other  petty 
kingdoms,  and  made  myfelfe  foie 
monarch  down  to  the  fea  ;  and  theu 
in  land  I  have  work  enough  for  many 
years,  fo  that  fhare  will  nor  (haU  be 
any  want  of  Haves. 

I  have  yet  that  proud  king  and 
people  of  Widah  t  >  fubdew,  who 
vainly  think  themfelves  above  my 
power;  but  I’l  let  them  iee  thare  is 
DO  withftandingthe  Dawhomayns  un- 
lefs  thare  own  gods  fight  againil 
them. 

By  this  white  man’s  means  or 
perfuafions,  1  have  defifted  for  this 
year  pad,  and  have  likewife  forborne 
going  on  Jacquin  (who  fince  have 
^bmitted  themfelves,  and  become 
tributary  to  roe),  he  telling  me  that 
it  would  be  a  difeouragement  to  trade, 
and  I  fhould  frighten  away  the  white 
men,  for  whom  1  have  great  vallew ; 
but  now  i  find  1  have  no  way  to 
bring  the  ^^lidah8  under  but  by 
fioarce,  it  mud  be  done,  and  when  I 
fiend  my  General  and  Captain  of  war 
on  an  arrent,  they  mud  not  com  back 
without  fuccefs. 

My  grandfather  was  no  warrycr, 
and  only  enlarged  his  dominions  by 
conquering  one  kingdom ;  my  fa¬ 
ther  nine ;  but  my  brother  fought 
feventy-nine  battles,  in  which  he 
fubdewed  feverall  petty  kingdoms ; 
but  myfelf  have  fought  two  hundred 
and  nine  battles,  in  wich  I  have 
fubdewed  many  great  kings  and 
kingdoms,  fame  of  which  are  conti¬ 
nually  revolting  and  keeps  me  em¬ 
ployed. 

By  computation  I  can  fend  near 
500,000  arnred  and  well  Ikill’d  man 
to  battle,  that  being  what  all  my 
fubje6ls  are  bread  to  (but  the  wo¬ 
men  day  at  home  to  plant  and  ma¬ 


nure  the  earth),  I  alfo  keep  a  fuffi- 
cient  number  of  armed  forces  about 
me,  lead  I  Ihould  be  attacked  or  fur- 
prized  from  the  northward,  eaftward; 
or  wedward,  and  my  army  gon  to  the 
foutkward. 

Boath  1  and  my  prcdeceflbrs  ware, 
and  are,  gret  admires  of  fire  armes, 
and  have  almod  intirely  left  6f  the 
ufc  of  bows  and  arrows,  tho’  much 
nearer  the  ien  ufc  them,  and  other 
old  faihioned  weapons,  as  feragged 
fpears,  and  a  (hort  fort  of  a  batt  or 
dick,  with  a  large  rtobb  at  the  and, 
which  they  fo  dextroufly  throw,  that 
whatever  it  hitta  it  prodigioufly 
brufes  and  wounds ;  but  we  think 
none  better  than  the  gunn,  and  it 
neree  forte  of  a  mulkeet.  or  cutlafs, 
which  wee  make  ourfelves,  and  will 
cleave  as  a  broad  axe. — Could  wee 
but  come  into  the  fccret  of  making 
powder,  or  b«  better  fupplyed,  I 
(hould  fpent  vad  quantities  in  my  dU 
verfion,  having,  at  the  conqued  of 
Ardah,  taken  fever  all  pieces  of  ca¬ 
non,  which  was  thought  a  great  thing 
to  be  brought  up  fo  far  as  thare but 
my  people  brought  them  up  to  me, 
with  feverall  others  1  have  fince  pur- 
chafed,  which  has  been  very  difficult 
and  troublefomc  to  bring  by  baud,  fa 
*farr  in-land  ;  but  my  people  dick  or 
dop  att  nothing  to  ferve  me,  for  I 
reward  them  well,  and  punilh  them 
well  according  to  their  deferts,  a  ntle 
with  me  in  government. 

As  1  acknowledge  you  the  great- 
ed  of  Kings,  under  your  Union  Flag 
which  I  have  taken  upon  me  to  hold, 
1  drink  You;*  Majedy’s  Health,  and 
(hould  oftner,  only  1  am  obliged  all¬ 
ways  to  keep  a  fufficient  magazine 
of  powder,  for  fear  of  being  attack¬ 
ed  by  fome  great  countries,  wich  are 
beyond  and  wide  of  me  ;  but  as  they 
are  att  a  vad  didauce,  and  mud  be 
a  confiderable  time  a  coming,  1  have 
always  time  to  prepare  to  receive 
them,  as  wee  did  in  my  brother’s 
rcigne,  the  Great  NuUew  Yowzia 
Cowtow  Hallecewtrode  Tiopa  King 
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of  Wimcy,  who  with  his  army  offe* 
rerall  hundred  thouiands,  were  de* 
ftroycd  (myfelf  being  then  head  ge> 
ner^}-  The  King’s  head  we  have 
preferved  to  this  day«  with  fle/h  and 
hare  on  ;  the  head  of  his  generals  wee 
diltinguifhed  by  giving  them  place  on 
each  fide  of  the  doors  of  our  Feteaih 
houfes ;  and  his  under  captains  of 
warr’s  beads  have  paved  all  before 
the  doores ;  and  the  head  of  the  com¬ 
mon  foldiers  we  fhatt  round  the 
walls  of  the  pallace  of  our  anceftors, 
as  clofs  as  they  can  lye  one  by  ano¬ 
ther  (  and  fince  that  1  have  been  fo 
fortunate  in  warr,  that  I  have  not 
only  completed  that  (which  is  in 
circumference  about  three  miles)  but 
three  fourths  of  my  own  houfe  be¬ 
fore  I  was  king,  which  is  about  a 
mile  and  a  half  round,  and  hope  in 
time  to  complete  the  out-walls  of  all 
my  great  houfes  in  the  fame  manner, 
which  are  in  number  feven,  and  con- 
taines  my  wifes,  which  are  in  number 
at  leaft  als  many  thoufands  beiides 
houfehold  flaves,  but  no  man  fleeps 
within  the  walls  of  any  of  them  after 
fun-fet  but  myfelfe. 

My  houfes  under  myfelf  is  entirely 
govern’d  by  my  chiefc  wifes,  with  all 
the  cafe  imaginable,  unlefs  door¬ 
keepers  and  thare  alSftants,  who  are 
always  a  bobulk  fort  of  women  flaves. 
I  have  no  diilurbance  or  controver- 
fies  whatever,  either  amongft  my 
wifes  or  other  fubjcfls,  every  one 
knowing  thare  duty,  place,  and  lla- 
tion ;  for  if  any  tranfgrefs  againft  my 
laws  or  cuftoms,  or  att  lea  11  them  of 
my  forc-fethers,  thay  mud  fuffer  by 
death,  and  fometimes  not  in  my 
power  to  fave  them,  without  violatc- 
ing  the  laws  of  my  gods,  kingdom, 
and  predecelTors,  and  bring  thare 
curfe  on  me  and  country  :  however, 
I  never  give  fentence  without  fu£B- 
clent  proof,  or  the  gods  convifling 
them,  by  thare  taking  the  fateafli,  and 
after  that  1  have  fometimes  endea¬ 
vour  to  make  it  up  by  thare  contrir 
tion,  and  feme  offerings  to  the  gods 
-  Vot.  III.  N»  15. 


ahd  my  deceafed  relations,  who,  wee 
firmly  believe,  has  a  power  of  re¬ 
venging  any  wrongs  done  to  them 
by  violating  the  laws  and  cuftoms  of 
thare  country  and  anceftors,  and  that 
it  is  in  thare  power  alfo  to  profper  ua 
or  fruftrate  our  defigns,  nay  even  to 
take  away  our  lives.  • 

I  hope  you,  or  att  leaft  your  tra¬ 
ding  fubjeAs,  will  fend  me  back 
this  white  man  as  governor  or  chief 
over  other  white  man  and  woman,  to 
live  in  my  country,  and  thay  (hall 
have  as  many  of  my  fubjeds  as 
they  defire  to  affift  them  in  building 
a  callle,  fort,  houfe,  or  houfes  as 
they  (hall  think  fitt  and  convenient 
for  trade. 

When  I  fend  my  forces  againft  . 
Widah,  as  1  fully  propofe  to  do,  I 
(hall  give  orders  to  my  Generals  to 
take  care  not  to  hurte  any  of  the 
white  mans  goods,  or  perfons,  if 
they  keep  In  thare  fort  and  faAory  ; 
but  if  they  come  in  a  warlike  manner 
to  aflifte  the  kings  and  people,  and 
happen  to  be  kill’d  or  wounded,  muft 
not  blame  me  or  people. 

This  white  man  will  informe  your 
merchants  traders  to  my  country 
what  1  defire  and  is  fitt  for  me,  for 
thare  is  nothing  fo  coftly,  rich,  and 
fine,  but  what  I’le  purchafe,  even  to 
a  thoufand  flaves  for  any  (ingle  thing 
(that  maybe  worth  it),  be  knows 
what  lie  like,  befides  the  common 
commodities,  as  guns,  powder,  cow¬ 
ries,  our  money,  &c. 

For  as  I  here  you  are  the  greateft 
of  white  kings,  fo  I  think  rnyfclf  the 
greateft  of  black  ones,  or  emperor, 
having  now  fo  many  kings  under  me 
who  dirfte  not  come  into  my  pre- 
fence  without  falling  ilatt  on  the 
ground,  and  rubbing  their  mouth  nine 
times  in  the  dull  before  they  opens  it 
to  fpake  to  me  ;  and  when  1  confer 
any  dignities  or  favours  on  them, 
wipe  the  foies  of  my  feet  with  the 
haire  of  their  heads,  throwing  dull 
over  ihemfclves,  and  makeing  the 
very  (kits  ring  with  tharcs  and  there 
T  peoples 
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peoples  acclamations}  but  this  only  may  chance  to  (hare  the  fame  fate  as 
as  to  my  owne  people  and  fubjeds;  his  brother  did,  for  Tie  have  his  head  j 

as  to  the  white  man,  he  always  (att  if  poflible  ;  but  as  to  the  ceremony,  * 

in  a  chaire  in  my  prefence  as  I  did,  it  being  figntfied  to  roe  as  before,  I  ! 

and  always  (hew’d  him  the  fame  order  a  filk  gound,  hatt,  chair,  and 
compliments  as  he  ihew’d  nve,  and  foard  to  be  brought  out  by  feparate 
(hall  contiaew  to  all  wliite  man  the  perfuns,  and  carried  before  me  to  _ 

fame,  according  to  there  ftations.  the  prince  who  Is  to  receive  them,  | 

My  cutioms  differ  very  much  from  he  being  on  his  knees,  I  order  him 

them  of  the  kings  of  Aidah ;  for  to  rife  and  receive  them  ;  upon 
they,  after  being  made  kings,  nevar  which  two  of  my  old  oves  or  judges 
went  out  of  dores,  or  abroad  to  be  vefte  him  with  the  gound  and  hatt, 
feene  by  the  common  people,  but  al>  then  I  feat  him  in  the  chair  and  de. 
ways  indulged  and  diverted  them*  liver  to  him  the  foard,  wich  he  is  to 
felves  in  the  fmall  compafs  of  thare  be  alliftant  to  me  with,  and  defend 
palace  amongft  there  wives,  who  was  his  country  againft  any  of  our  ene* 
under  the  care  att  other  times  of  mies  ;  this  being  done,  he  jifes  from 
there  evenucks ;  and  att  the  con-  the  chaire,  falls  on  the  ground,  and  , 

quell  of  that  country  I  took  fcveral  kiffes  it  nine  times,  and  between  every  ^ 

of  them  along  with  his  wife’s;  the  three,  clapping  his  hands  in  a  very  ^ 

women  I  thought  good  to  add  to  regular  manner,  the  fame  is  done  by 
my  owne,  as  we  edeam  ourfelves,  all  his  cabulhiers  and  people  about 
and  are  -look’d  upon  by  all  neigh*  him,  which  1  anfwer  by  a  clapping 
bouring  nations  the  greater  and  of  my  hands  (landing  }  after  this  be 
richer  the  more  we  have  ;  but  as  to  remaincs  on  his  knees,  or  fitting  or 
the  evenucks  (a  ufelefs  fort  of  fel*  lying  on  the  ground  ;  for  he’s  not  to 
lows)  I  gave  them  back  to  his  fon  fit  on  any  thing  above  it  in  my  pre* 
wich  fome  thoufands  of  his  old  peo*  fence  ;  after  that  time,  the  chaire  be* 
pie  and  relations.  On  my  refioring  ing  for  his  owne  houfe  amongd  his  ( 
him  to  his  kingdom,  which  is  now  owne  fubjefls ;  after  this  I  difmifs 
tributary  to  me,  with  the  red  of  his  him  with  giving  him  and  people  fc* 
dependant  kingdoms,  nine  of  wliofe  uerall  prefents  of  clauth,  corail,  bran* 
princes  came  in  one  month  to  be  re*  dy,  pipes,  and  tobacco,  and  a  fume 
endated  by  me,  which  I  did  with  the  of  money  to  bare  there  expenccs 
fame  ceremony  as  formerly  done  by  home,  they  being  pleafed  with  the 
the  kings  of  Ardah,  which  is  as  fol*  reception  they  mett  with,  and  I  with 
lows :  viz.  Being  aiTembled,  they  fig*  haveing  added  a  kingdom  -to  my  do- 
nify  to  fome  of  them,  that  they  aie  minions. 

come  to  fubmitt  themfclves  and  coun*  We  have  a  cudom,  wich  is  quite 
trys  to  me.  and  that  for  ever  after  contrary  to  Ardahriens — I  am  obli* 
they  will  owne  no  one  to  be  the  ged  to  go  out  at  different  times  in 
great  king  or  emperor  but  me  and  the  year,  and  drow  great  quantities 
my  fucceffors,  dcnyii.g  any  allegiance  of  goods  and  money  amongll  the 
to  the  king  of  Ardah  (which  was  common  people,  aud  make  facrificts 
killed  in  the  conqued),  and  now,  as  to  our  gods  and  fore-fathers,  fome- 
it  ware  in  the  bu(hes  pretends  a  write  times  of  (laves  (which  cudom  1  have 
of  being  the  great  king  or  emperor,  much  broke)  fometimes  of  horfes,  o- 
ihough  I  have  gott  it  by  force  of  ther  times  of  oxen,  and  other  crea- 
arms,  and  the  fon  of  the  late  king  turcs. 

has  benn  made  by  me  in  the  fame  1  very  often  btfules  love  to  go  a* 
manner  as  the  red  ;  but  if  he  has  not  broad  about  eight  or  ten  miles  an 
a  great  care,  be  and  bis  adherents  end,  in  what  is  call’d  by  tbe  For* 

tuguefc 
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Ugucfe  a  furpentine  ;  not  but  that  I 
have  many  fine  chaires,  but  do  not 
like  to  tnift  to  my  people’!  carrying 
them,  not  being  (o  much  uled  to 
them  as  the  other.  When  I  am  out 
1  fix  myfelf  under  fome  great  Ihadey 
tree ;  whare  1  view  what  number  of 
armed  people  1  have  ready  in  two  or 
three  hours ;  by  this  time  up  comes 
two  or  three  hundred  of  my  inferiour 
wifes,  the  chief  favourites  being  a- 
bout  my  perfon  in  fundry  ftations, 
fonae  to  fan  and  cool  me,  others  to 
keep  the  flies  away  with  whiiks,  o- 
thers  holding  my  armes,  as  gun,  pU 
ftuls,  and  fabre,  &c.  others  again 
holding  kedyfalls  or  humbrellows, 
which  ftand  on  the  ground  and  make 
a  canopey  over  my  chaire,  and  ano> 
ther  to  fill  and  light  my  pipe ;  which 
being  done,  I  order  the  aforefaid 
bands  of  women  to  be  unloaded,  who 
have  each  a  cafe  of  brandy,  though 
cloathed  in  crimfon,  green,  blue,  and 
black  velvctt  and  fine  filks,  and  ar> 
rayed  with  great  quantities  of  large 
corall  (for  my  flaves  buy  me  things 
of  all  nations).  Befides  I  have  many 
fine  things  which  comes  over  land, 
by  a  people  which  are  called  MallajSt 
and  are  in  comeing  fome  months  ; 
there  religion  are  Mahometans  (an^ 
tells  me  that  near  the  fea,  on  the  o- 
ther  fide,  are  a  fort  of  white  man ) ; 
I  have  many  of  thefe  people  in  my 
country,  and  follow  thare  feveral  oc¬ 
cupations  as  well  as  trading,  in  wich 
I  give  them  great  encouragement  (as 
I  do  to  all  llrangers).  1  have  op 
pointed  a  governor  or  petty  king  of 
their  nwne  over  them  ;  thefe  ware 
the  people  who  fome  of  them  ufed 
to  go  down  to  Whidah  and  Jacquin, 
and  come  back  and  give  us  an  ac¬ 
count  of  the  (tranger  manner  of  (hips 
and  white  man  coming  to  trade  thare, 
which  we  long  found  to  be  true  by 
thare  gunns,  powder,  and  all  fortes 
of  goods  being  brought  from  market 
to  market. 

But  to  return : — When  I  have 
'  inoked  my  pipe,  and  my  people 


have  pretty  well  exerdfed  themfclve» 
in  aAivety  of  body,  by  running, 
leaping,  and  firing  thare  arms,  as 
if  engaged,  I  order  my  brandy  to 
be  ditlributed,  which  is  foone  made 
away  with,  and  then  the  fun  being 
pretty  well  gon,  1  return  home  with 
the  acclamations  of  my  people,  wkb 
my  drums  beating,  and  homes  of 
different  fortes  founding,  with  other 
fortes  of  my  country  mufic,  in  wich 
1  have  great  numbers  day  and  night 
continually  employed  about  my 
houfe. 

I  (hall  not  truble  you  much 
more  on  thefe  things,  but  hope  to 
hear  from  Your  Majefty  per  the  a- 
forefaid  white  man,  who  has  prumi- 
fed  me  to  return,  and  bring  back 
with  him  his  aforefaid  linguitfcr. 
Captain  Tom,  who  is  one  uf  the 
king  of  Jacquin’s  family,  who  I 
took  likewife  at  Ardah  with  him,  and 
being  deiirous  to  go  and  fee  Eng¬ 
land,  I  fend  him,  that  on  his  re¬ 
turn,  uolefs  death  prevents,  ke  may 
give  me  a  large  account  of  Your  Ma- 
jefty,  countries,  and  dominions  ;  and 
that  he  may  the  better  qualify  him- 
felfe  fur  the  great  poft  of  Yewo  Gah 
Als,  Captain  Blanco,  or  the  white 
man’s  cabolhicrc,  which  I  defigne 
to  give  him  on  his  return,  and  hope 
that  he’l  be  more  fitt  and  capable  to 
anfwcr  the  white  man’s  endes  than 
any  one  heretofore,  knowing  thare 
ways  and  cuftoms. 

So  one  more  hopeing  Your  Ma- 
jefty,  the  company,  or  other  tra¬ 
ding  fubjeds,  will  not  fail  to  fend 
me  back  this  white  man,  who  is 
now  to  me  as  much  as  my  fon, 
whom  I  delign  (hall  fucceed  me,  and 
whoever  comes  with  him  (hall  not 
want  encouragement ;  neither  (hall 
any  (hip  that  comes  by  his  means,  and 
to  him,  pay  any  tribute  or  cuAoms 
to  me,  as  they  did  to  the  king  of 
Ardah,  for  fix  years  after  his  arrival 
att  Jacquin  or  Dawhomay. 

He  can  informe  you  more  att 
large  of  my  wais,  couquefls,  great- 
T  2  neft, 
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itefs,  and  grandeur,  though  a  black ; 
fo  (hall  take  leave,  and  hope  your 
God  will  always  piofper  your  warrs 
and  under takeings,  and  commit  the 
{aid  white  man  to  his  and  your 
care,  for  I  (hall  not  faile  (as  1  have 
already  done)  to  offer  facrifices  to 
mine  continually  for  his  prefervation 
and  fafe  return,  with  aifurances  to 
them,  that  on  it  1  will  give  for 
that  purpofe,  oxen,  hoggs,  (heep, 
and  goats,  dec.  and  (hall  be  more 
rejoiced  att  it,  then  att  the  greateft 
battle  or  conqueft  I  ever  won  ;  fo 
I  remain,  with  the  mod  profound 


refped,  as  the  Gods  have  made  us 
blacks  to  ferve  you. 

Great  Prince, 

Your  Majefty’s  mod  faithful  Jand 
obedient  friend  humble  fervant, 
Trudo  Audato  PovefawDau- 
jtrenjon  SuvevetoEne- Mot- 
tee  Addee  Pow,  a  Powlo 
Cow  Hullow  Neccrefy, 
Emperor  of  Dawhomay, 
P.  S.  Could  1  write  my  own 
mind,  or  explain  myfelf  as  1  would,  I 
(hould  fay  a  great  deal,  but  believe 
this  white  man  hat  done  it  as  much 
as  podiblc  *. 


On  the  Power  and  Views  ^/Trance. 

( this  EJfay  nue  injert,  thinking  it  contains  Matter  of  very  great  and  important 
Concern,  though  certainly  canceixsed  too  much  in  the  Spirit  of  Party^  nsthicb 
in  fme  Places  nue  have  endeavoured  to  foften  f.) 


The  rivality  which  fubdds  be¬ 
tween  Britain  and  France  feems 
not  likely  to  termtnate,‘cxccpt  in  the 
ruin  or  degradation  of  one  of  thefe 
kingdoms.  From  the  ilTue  of  the 
lad  difgraceful  war,  and  from  a  va¬ 
riety  of  circumdances,  which  (hall 
be  laid  before  the  public  in  this  {pe¬ 
culation,  the  fcale  of  the  latter  feems 
to  preponderate  in  a  degree  truly 
alarming  to  every  Britain.  PofTef- 
fed  of  this  advantage,  and  fully  fen- 
fiblc  of  the  pofleflion,  our  rival  king¬ 
dom  is  aidcnt  and  indefatigable  in 
improving  it  to  the  utmod.  Every 
nerve  is  exerted  ;  public  alliances  arc 
contrafted,  and  fecrct  negociations 
every  where  in  agitation  ;  -Mhile  at 
the  fame  time,  like  the  midnight  incen¬ 
diary,  fse  Jilently  feeds  the  fame  of 
dijeord  jhe  has  contributed  to  raife. 

To  all  this,  what  docs  the  Britidt 
minidry  oppofe  ?  Some  unavailing 
attempts  for  a  commercial  treaty 
with  France,  and  the  wonderful  Iri(h 
propofitions :  the  former,  but  par¬ 
tially  and  feebly  calculated  to  guard 
againd  the  impending  ruin  ;  and  the 
latter  the  mod  admirable  fourcc.  of 


^  Ma*ty'tjlevie~jc, 


contention  and  hodility  that  could 
polTibly  be  imagined.  Without  a 
fingle  ally  that  is  able  cdeflually  to 
ai&d  us,  no  attempts  are  made  to  ob¬ 
tain  the  friendihip  and  fupport  of 
any  European  power ;  or,  if  any 
fuch  attempts  have  b«en  made,  the 
wifdom  of  other  cabinets  has  forbid¬ 
den  any  alliance  with  a  kingdom 
where  incapacity  prefidcs  at  the  helm. 
While  France  is  fupported  by  Spain, 
Ruflia,  the  Emperor,  Sweden,  Sar¬ 
dinia,  &c.  while  (he  fends  able  ne- 
gociators  to  every  court,  to  watch  q- 
ver  her  political  and  commercial  in- 
tereds,  we  dand  friendlefs  and  a- 
lone  ;  we  entrud  the  important  bu- 
fiiicfs  of  negociation  to  the  wifdom, 
experience,  and  diplomatic  know¬ 
ledge,  of  a  Dorfet  and  a  Chedtr- 
held,  and  lay  the  weighty  burden  of 
government  on  the  infant  (boulders  of 
Mr  Pitt! 

No  wonder  that  our  prefent  mi¬ 
nidry  (hould  be  blind  to  the  peril  of 
our  fituation,  or  without  folicitude 
about  coiifequences.  The  ignorance 
of  fome,  and  the  want  of  principle 
in  others,  fully  account  for  every 
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On  tit  Pouter  and  View  of  Fraace. 

fpcciei  of  folly  and  enormity.  But  fo  fevercly  felt  by  this  kingdom, 
to  the  thinking  mind  it  mull  appear  that  they  cannot  now  be  called  in 
aftonilhing,  that  the  increafing  power  queflion. 

of  France,  and  her  improvement  in  The  flight  (ketch  of  this  part  of 

Eolitical  fagacity,  arc  either  un-  the  hiftory  of  France,  as  connected 
nown,  or  unattended  to,  by  a  peo-  with  Britain,  is  drawn  merely  to  e- 
ple  hitherto  famous  for  good  fenfc,  lucidatc  what  follows :  to  impreiis  on 
and  to  many  of  whom  the  follow*  the  public  a  truth  which  appears  not 
ing  circuffillances  can  be  no  (ecret.  at  all  attended  to,  and  upon  which 
When  Lewis  XIV.  aflumed  the  hangs  the  profperity,  perhaps  the  ex¬ 
reins  of  government,  he  found  him-  idence,  of  Britain,  as  an  independent 
felf  at  the  head  of  a  great  kingdom,  nation. 

which  Cardinal  Richelieu  may  be  Something  that  appears  like  great- 
faid  to  have  fubdued  and  new-mo-  nefs  in  the  chara^er  of  LewisXlV. 


delled.  The  feudal  influence  and 
confequence  of  the  great  lords  were 
at  an  end  :  and  the  former  rivals  of 
Majelly  had  become  the  humble  fa- 
tellites  of  the  throne.  The  Hugue¬ 
nots  were  no  longer  formidable.  He 
felt  himfelf  abfolute,  the  uncontrol¬ 
led  dirpofer  of  the  rights  and  privi¬ 
leges,  the  lives  and  fortunes,  of  his 
fuhjc^s.  In  fuch  a  fituation,  and 
conlidering  the  chara6ler  of  the  mo¬ 
narch,  it  is  not  furprifing  that  views 
of  conquell  Ihould  occupy  his  mind. 
During  the  courfe  of  a  long  reign, 
immenfc  fums  and  the  blood  of  mil¬ 
lions  were  facrificed  to  the  darling 
objefl  of  his  ambition.  But,  ar¬ 
dent,  impetuous,  and  overbearing, 
while  he  believed  himfelf  able  to 
cope  with  the  united  arms  of  Eu¬ 
rope,  he  paid  little  attention  to  the 
concealment  of  his  defigns.  Jealou^ 
and  alarm  were  theremre  generally 
diffufed ;  which  produced  confedera¬ 
cies  that  put  a  (lop  to  the  career  of  his . 
viflories.  Though,  in  the  end,  he  in 
part  fucceeded,  yet  what  he  acquired 
was  hardly  an  equivalent  for  the  blood 
and  treafure  expended  in  the  acqui- 
(ition,  and  he  died  a  prey  to  gloom 
and  difeontent  in  the  arms  of  Main- 
tenon  and  bigotry. 

It  was  in  this  reign  that  Colbert 
gave  exiflence  to  commerce  and  a 
French  marine ;  and  though  they 
have  both  fu(Fcted  exceedingly  in 
fubfequent  wars,  yet  their  general 
progr^s  and  afloailhing  increafe  arc 


the  lucky  aflcmblage  of  wife  ftatef- 
men  and  able  generals,  who  united 
their  efforts  in  giving  refpeftability 
and  eclat,  if  not  conftant  fuccefs,  to 
his  ambitious  fchemes ;  the  buftle 
and  adlivity  of  his  reign ;  the  ufeful 
eftablilhments  that  were  formed  ;  the 
magnificent  works  that  were  execu¬ 
ted  ;  the  number  of  men  of  fcience 
and  of  genius  which  appeared  at  that 
period  ;  all  contribute  to  dazzle  the 
mind,  and  perfuade  us  that  France 
had  then  reached  the  fnmmit  of 
power  and  glory.  But  the  fad  is, 
that  (he  has  novt  more  real  (Irength 
and  power  than  when  under  the  do¬ 
minion  of  that  monarch. 

On  this  important  and  alarming 
truth  we  wi(h  to  fix  the  attention  of 
every  Briton. 

ITie  enumeration  of  every  circum- 
(lance  which  has  contributed  to  give 
additional  force  to  the  kingdom  of 
France,  fince  the  period  alluded  to, 
would  far  exceed  the  bounds  allotted 
for  this  fpeculation.  A  few  of  the 
caufet  (hall  be  produced.  Thefe, 
with  their  obvious  effeds,  will  be 
fufficient  to  convince  the  moft  inert- 
dvilous,  and  roufe  the  moft  lethargic 
reader.  — 

I.  The  commerce  of  our  rival  na¬ 
tion  has  been  gradually  extending 
fince  the  epoch  referred  to,  and  haa 
brought  along  with  it  an  influx  of 
wealth.  From  this  a  double  advan¬ 
tage  is  derived:  riches,  which,  in  this 
a^e,  are  more  than  ever  the  finews  of 
war. 
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war,  art  not  wanting  to  the  riews  of 
ambition,  and  the  number  of  expert 
failort  is  every  day  increafed.  From 
tbit  fource  fprings  another  advantage, 
which  France  did  not  formerly  pof- 
fefs.  The  lower  and  middle  ranks 
of  life  have  emerged  into  confe* 
qncnce,  and  are  no  longer  confidcr- 
cd  by  the  nobility  and  the  morrarch 
as  chiefs  of  contempt,  as  beings  of 
an  inferior  fpccies.  Their  rights 
and  privileges  are  attended  to ;  they 
do  not  now  look  upon  themfelves  as 
Haves  in  a  land  whkh  they  inhabit 
through  necefBty  and  with  regret ; 
bat  as  members  of  a  community,  of 
which  they  form  a  refpcdtablc  part, 
and  to  which  they  are  attached  from 
intereft,  from  patriotlfm,  from  every 
thing  that  ran  influence  the  reafon 
or  pailions  of  men.  In  their  former 
ahjc6t  condition,  they  may  be  con- 
iidered  as  an  inert  mafs,  incapable  of 
tsertion  ;  or,  if  at  any  time  fcourged 
by  the  rod  of  power,  they  were  com¬ 
pelled  to  alTume  the  appearances  of  ac¬ 
tivity,  and  fccoild  the  views  of  the 
defpot,  ilill  theit  aid  was  feeble  and 
reluftant.  But  now,  our  rival  king¬ 
dom  has,  hy  this  important  revolu¬ 
tion,  made  the  invaluable  acquifition 
of  minions  of  patriots;  who  oonfi- 
der  her  intertft  as  their  own,  and 
who  will  facrifice  every  thing  in  the 
defence  of  that  parent  itate,  in  wbofe 
bofom  they  are  proteded  and  che- 
riihed.  This  may  be  termed  a  ctm- 
of  (IrCngth,  of  a  kind  the  moft 
liable  and  permanent- 

li.  /^ided  by  an  extended  com¬ 
merce,  France  has  formed  a  tnarine, 
which  mud  ilrikc  this  nation  at  once 
with  aftonifliment  and  regtet.  Nor 
will  our  regret  be  leflened,  when  we 
fee  her  purfuing  thisobjeft  with  the 
wifeli  and  mod  indefatigable  exer¬ 
tion.  Our  rulers  know,  or  ought  to 
know,  that  to  rival  us  on  the  ocean 
is  now  the  great  aim  of  the  French 
government ;  that,  in  refpeft  of  this, 
eviry  other  purfuit  is  only  fecon- 
4ary;  and  that  a  kingdom,  ikh, 
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populous,  united,  and  jealous  of  oar 
naval  glory,  mud  fuccced  in  the  fa¬ 
tal  defign,  if  not  countera6ted  by  a 
fpirit  and  wifdom  to  which  the  pre- 
fent  cabinet  feem  utter  drangers. 

III.  The  THanufadnrti  of  France 
keep  pace  with  her  commerce.  The 
time  was,  when  the  endeavour  to  ri¬ 
val  us  in  the  woollen  manufa^ure 
was  treated  with  ridicule  and  con¬ 
tempt.  The  total  lofs  of  the  Levant 
trade  is  a  melancholy  and  convincing 
proof  of  our  midake :  or,  if  a  far¬ 
ther  proof  is  wanting,  it  is  beyond 
a  doubt,  that  broad  cloth  of  the  fi¬ 
ned  quality,  equal  in  every  refpeft 
to  ours,  and  fold  at  as  low  a  price, 
is  now  produced  in  France,  with  this 
peculiar  advantage,  that  it  is  nut  fo 
flight  as  Engliih  cloth,  and  therefore 
preferred  in  the  northern  markets. 
We  at  prefent  treat  the  attempts  at 
competition  in  the  fabrication  of 
hardware  with  equal  ridicule  ;  and  it 
mud  be  acknowledged,  that  in  this 
the  French  have  not  hitherto  fuc- 
ceeded :  the  fpecimens  they  have  pro¬ 
duced  arc  in  every  refpeft  inferior  to 
our  Birmingham  and  Sheffield  ware. 
But  their  pcrfevcrencc  in  the  attempt, 
the  eagernefs  with  which  they  purfne 
it,  the  progrefs  they  have  alteady 
made,  the  encouragement  of  every 
kind  which  is  bedowed  by  govern¬ 
ment  on  the  uhdertaking,  thould  all 
teach  us  to  mix  trembling  with  our 
mirth.  Their  fuccefs  in  the  woollen 
trade  was,  at  the  commencement,  in¬ 
finitely  more  unpromifing.  The  pad 
(hould  indruft  us  as  to  the  probabi¬ 
lities  of  the  future.  In  every  thing 
France  is  anxious  to  rival  ns,  and  in 
every  thing  will  (he  probably  fuc- 
ceed,  unlefs  a  ray  from  above  illu¬ 
minate  our  miniders  as  it  did  the 
apodles  of  old :  but,  as  this  is  not 
likely  to  happen,  we  mud  trad  to 
the  fpirit  and  indignation  of  an  in¬ 
jured  people,  which  we  hope  will 
foon  banidi  ignorance  and  imbecility 
from  the  councils  of  the  throne. 

Wc  mull  not  endeavour  to  red  fa- 
titfied 
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titficd  with  the  coofolatioa  that  an 
abfolute  monarchy,  where  trade  u 
looked  upon  with  contcnvpt,  can  ncr 
ver  rival  a  free  ftate  in  commerce 
and  manufaftures.  This  argument* 
when  applied  to  France,  u  exceed¬ 
ingly  fallacious.  There  has  been  (as 
we  have  already  obferved)  a  filent 
and  gradual  progrefs  in  the  Hate  of 
that  kingdom,  of  which  this  nation 
is  not  aware.  The  diffuiion  of  fcience 
and  philofophy  has  helped  to  eradi¬ 
cate  the  falfe  and  narrow  ideas  which 
formerly  prevailed  there  on  that  and 
many  other  fubjeds  ;  and  our  wri¬ 
ters  upon  government,  and  the  rights 
of  mankind,  are  perhaps,  no  where 
more  admired  than  in  France  The 
confequence  of  this  is,  that  though 
the  outward  form  of  government  re¬ 
mains,  its  temper  and  character  are 
changed.  A  defpotic  monarch,  an 
infolent  nobility,  and  a  brutal  fol- 
diery,  no  longer  rule  without  con- 
troul  over  an  opprefled  and  unhap* 
py  nation :  of  the  laws  which  al¬ 
ways  exilled,  there  is  in  general  aa 
equal  and  impattial  execution  :  the 
people  at  large  have  arrived  at  poli¬ 
tick  confequence,  and  feel  their 
weight  in  the  fcalc.  The  body  of 
the  nation  have  become  fenhble  that 
they  have  rights  which  ought  to  be 
maintained;  while  the  king  and  his 
minifters  are  convinced,  that  on  the 
maintaining  them  depend  the  happi- 
nefs  and  profperity  of  the  whole.  In* 
ftead,  therefore,  of  deceiving  our- 
felves  with  a  falfe  date  of  things,  we 
(hould  refled,  that  a  nation  poffefled 
of  the  advantage  jufl  mentioned,  will 
probably  fuccecd  in  every  feheme, 
whether  of  a  political  or  commercial 
nature. 

After  having  confidered  the  pie- 
fent  date  of  the  eommeres^  marine, 
and  manufadure*  of  France  :  if  we 
call  our  eyes  on  the  fituation  and  ex¬ 
tent  of  that  country,  whole  nume* 
Tous  ports  are  wafhed  both  by  the  o- 
cean  and  Mediterranean ;  if  we  re- 
dc6l  that  it  contains  more  tbau 
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twenty- four  millions  of  inludiitants  { 
we  ought  not  furely  to  be  blind  to 
the  danger,  nor  partake  of  the  afto- 
nifhment  and  ftupor  of  our  politicid 
watchman  ;  who,  inflead  of  deficry- 
ing  danger  from  the  height  to  whi^ 
he  has  been  moft  wonderfully  raiCed, 
is  flunned  and  giddy  from  the  'unna¬ 
tural  elevation ;  and,  to  fay  no  worfe 
of  him, 

“  Feels  juft  as  Nell  did  when  ihe  woke 
In  Lady  Loverulc’s  bed.” 

IV.  The  political  confequence  of 
France  has  only  been  held  up  in  one 
point  of  view.  There  it  another 
light  in  which  (he  mull  be  exhibited, 
that  Ihould  lead  her  to  be  regarded 
by  Britain  with  a  jealous  and  a 
watchful  eye:— we  had  almoft  faid 
as  an  object  of  terror.  But  never 
(hall  the  hearts  of  our  brave  country¬ 
men  receive  from  us  an  impreflion  of 
the  kind.  Should  the  humiliating 
day  ever  arrive,  .when,  in  weighing 
ourfclves  in  the  balance  with  F ranee, 
we  (hould  give  way  to  pufiUanimou* 
defpondency,  every  expedient  would 
be  in  vain,  and  the  fun  of  Britain  be 
fet  for  ever.  Our  deflre  is  only  to 
awaken,  to  roufe,  to  alarm.  As 
foon  as  our  feUow-citiecos  appear 
confeious  of  their  fituation,  we  fhaH 
with  the  utmoft  confidence  eutruft 
the  reft  to  the  fpirit,  vigour,  and 
good  fenfe  of  a  powerful  nation. 

Without  farther  preface,  what  we 
have  next  to  obferve  is,  that  the 
power  of  France,  fuch  as  we  have  re- 
prefented  it,  becomes  more  dange¬ 
rous  to  us,  as  it  is  folely  dire^cd  a- 

Sinft  the  British  nation.  A  ftriking 
iture  in  our  contefts  with  France 
during  the  reign  of  Lewis  XIV.  and 
long  afterwards,  is,  that  we  never  en¬ 
gaged  fingly  in  the  quarrel,  and  that 
the  depreffion  of  England  was  not 
the  primary,  the  only  objeA  of  that 
kingdom.  The  ftate  of  things  it 
now  totally  changed,  and  to  our  de¬ 
gradation  and  deftrudlion  docs  every 
(cheme  which  (he  undertakes  uki- 
tnatcly  tend.  For  this  (he  has  quit- 
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ted  his  favourite  idea  of  continental  To  this  critical  fituation  we  with 
acquifitions  ;  for  this  die  bat  railed  to  turn  the  attention  of  our  country* 
that  univerfal  jealoufy  of  Britiih  am-  men  t  on  this  we  intreat  them  to 
bition,  the  confequcnces  of  which  dwell  with  all  the  attention  and  foli- 
we  felt  fo  frvercly  laft  war ;  for  this,  citude  the  importance  of  the  fubjeA 
unfubfidized,  and  to  her  own  difad-  demands.  I'he  danger  is  great,  and 
vantage,  did  Ihe  fupport  and  give  is  every  day  increafing.  Our  all  is 
fucce»  to  American  refiftance ;  for  at  (lake.  While  the  reft  of  Europe 
thk,  are  we,  by  her  intrigues,  with-  ftand  alooff,  and  behold  us  as  the  ac- 
out  a  friend  or  ally  in  Europe,  while  eurftd  thing  of  the  Jews,  our  Gallic 
ihe  herfelf  is  ftrengthened  by  alllan-  foe  looks  with  exultation  on  his  fu- 
ces  with  all  the  leading  powers  on  ture  prey,  and  meditates  when  and 
the  continent ;  and  for  this  has  (he  where  to  give  the  mortal  blow, 
affifted  that  ilrange  compound  of  re-  While  the  ftorm  is  gathering  a- 
pugnant  paiTions  in  our  minifter,  en-  round,  our  minifter.  Inattentive  to  its 
deavouring  to  burft  afunder  the  bonds  progrefs,  or  regardlefs  of  confequen- 
of  mutual  amity  and  afte£lIon  which  ces,  is  purfuing  meafures  that  will 
united  the  kingdoms  of  Britain  and  render  us  every  day  lefs  able  to  with- 
Ireland.  ftand  its  fury. 
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IN  Picardy,  every  petty  baron  is  trandate.  They  probably  derive  this 
lord  paramount  of  his  village:  the  advantage  from  the  climate  of  the 
fayfansy  who  are  his  valTals,  obey  his  province  ;  and  the  changing  one  let- 
commands  in  the  moft  minute  cir-  ter  only  will  make  its  appellation  fy- 
cumftances.  If  any  quarrels  arife,  nonymous  to  their  charader.  1  (hall 
the  chateau  is  the  grand  tribunal  add  to  this,  a  certain  mode  of  drefs, 
where  all  contenfions  are  dcci-  qui  relieve^  and  trelTes  neatly  braided 
ded.  It  is  to  this  place  they  like-  on  the  head,  without  any  other  or- 
wife  bring  their  tribute,  either  in  nament,  give  them  an  air  and  figure 
com,  poultry,  eggs,  and  fo  forth,  tout-hfait  charmante.  Some  few 
being  as  a  rent  In  kind.  When  lick-  years  back,  being  on  my  route  to 
nefs  appears  amongft  them,  madame  Paris,  La  Jeuneffe  propofed  ftopping 
ta  barronne  has  a  fmall  dlfpenfary,  at  a  little  cabaret^  or  cantine  au  vin^ 
and  (he  diftributes  the  remedies :  fim-  as  he  dignified  it,  in  order  to  refrelh 
pie  and  few  are  thofe  wanted  where  the  horfes,  pretending  I  made  the 
luxury  has  not  fpread  her  baneful  in-  horfes  drive  too  much  d  I'Angloife  ; 
fluence.  They  live  as  in  a  ftate  of  and,  continued  he,  *  Motifteur  may 
nature.  The  baron  is  fupplled,  and  tafte  here  fome  petit  vin,  which  is 
their  own  produce  furni(hes  them  al-  quite  light  iodpicquant,’  I  foon  dif- 
moft  with  every  want.  They  [re-  covered  that  the  wine  was  not  the 
quent  no  market,  and  the  liquor  loadftone  which  attraded  his  notice, 
which  they  ufe  is  too  weak  to  intoxi-  but  a  petite  Picardienne,  the  inn- 
cate.  The  Picardst  however,  are  keeper’s  daughter,  and  a  flame  of 
remarkably  cheerful,  vives  et  enjouis.  his,  who  at  his  requeft  obliged  me 
But  how  (hall  I  deferibe  the  aim-  '  with  a  fong  en  patois.  During  theft 
ahles  Picardiennes  ?  they  poITefs  the  traufa^ions,  my  attention  was  divert- 
lame  qualities  as  the  men  in  a  higher  ed  to  a  gentleman  fitting  on  a  bench 
degree,  and,  befides,  a  je  ne  fqais  quoi  at  the  door  in  a  filk  gown  and  night- 
depicquent,  which  1  know  not  hew  to  cap,  with  tweladiesby  his  fide,  likewifp 
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tn  deJhaliUe.  My  curiofity  was  raifcd, 
but  immediately  fatisficd,  by  La  Jen- 
fuffe  telling  me,  they  were  Moniicur 
le  Barcn  du  village^  with  Madame, 
and  Mademoifclle  his  daughter.  Ha* 
ving  now  got  out  of  the  carriage  to 
exercife  my  limbs,  the  baron,  who 
had  long  obferved  me,  finding  I  un* 
derftood  his  language,  addrclTed  me 
with  the  ufual  French  politenefs, 
MonJUur  ejl  Angleis,  it  va  d  Paris 
fans  d’jute/  To  thefe  interrogatories 
1  made  fuitable  replies.  In  the  courfe 
of  our  converfation,  1  difcovercd  him 
to  be  a  politician,  and  a  great  admi* 
rer  of  Wilkes,  who  was  at  that 
time  very  popular  in  England.  *  Ob!' 
fays  Monfieur  Ic  Baron,  ‘  c  eji  un 
grand  homme;  do  you  know  him  !’  1 
anfwercd,  I  was  not  perfonally  ac¬ 
quainted  with  him.  I  foon  found 
the  Baron  (though  very  extraordi- . 
nary) a  Itrong  Wilkitc:  as  to  myfelf, 
I  was  not  then  a  partizan  of  that 
gentleman  ;  however,  1  did  not 
choofe  to  offend  the  other  by  telling 
him  fo.  Our  converfation  then  turn¬ 
ed  upon  other  political  topics,  in 
which  I  gave  him  the  bell  informa¬ 
tion  itt  my  power.  He  feemed  fo 
well  pleafed,  that  at  laft  he  broke 
cut  into  this  exclamation,  C'ejl  da¬ 
mage  !  ‘  Can  you  not,’  faid  he,  *  fu- 
fpend  your  prefect  tour  I*  pointing 
at  the  fame  time  to  hit  chateau,  which 
was  in  view  ;  *  do  us  the  honour  to 
fpend  a  month  :  voi/a  ma  famille ; 
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we  will  ftudy  to  make  your  fijostr  as 
agreeable  as  poHible  ;  ma  ebaffe  eft 
bonne ;  the  Lnglifh,  1  know,  are 
great  fportfmcn ;  we  have  pheafants, 
partridges,  and  quails  in  abundance, 
with  fume  few  hares,’  (it  was  then 
the  beginning  of  September).  He 
afterwards  added,  ‘  Les  dames  pren- 
dront  leur  part  d  vans  arnufer ;  and 
at  night,  fays  he,  we  will  difeourfe 
of  Monfieur  Wilkes  over  a  bottle  or 
two  of  tlie  bell  Burgundy,  called  St 
George.’  It  was  unlucky  for  me, 
that  my  time  was  fo  laid  out  I  could 
not  accept  of  my  friend  the  Baron’s 
kind  invitation.  He  inliltcd  Hill, 
and  prefTed  me  fo  much,  that  I  pro- 
mifed  to  wait  on  him  at  my  return. 
The  ladies  alfo  politely  took  their 
leave  witli  thefe  or  forae  fuch  like 
expreflions :  Bon  voyage,  au  revoir, 
Morfteur,  n’oublies  pas.  As  a  true 
Eiiglilhman,  I  kept  my  word,  and 
palfcd  fome  agreeable  days  with  the 
family.  Upon  a  clofer  acquaintance^ 
1  found  my  Baron  to  be  what  Gar¬ 
rick  calls  an  Englsjh  foreigner  * ;  a 
great  admirer  of  our  laws  and  confli- 
tution.  '1  he  ladies  were  highly  en¬ 
tertaining,  well  accomplilhed,  and  of 
that  order  which  the  French  term 
fpiritnelles.  All  this  happened  ia 
JPicaidy;  for  which  reafon  I  have 
dedicated  afmall  tribute  of  gratitude 
to  the  beauty  and  hofpitaiity  of  that 
province.  Yours,  &c, 

O - a. 
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The  following  is  an  original  let¬ 
ter  from  a  very  ingenious  lady 
to  a  gentleman  well  known  in  the  li¬ 
terary  world.  It  was  occafioned  by 
a  converfation  concerning  the  cha- 
rafter  and  condu6l  of  Queen  Elifa- 
beth  ;  and  contains,  in  my  opinion, 
the  bell  ftate  of  the  argument  in  fa¬ 
vour  of  the  moral  and  intelledual 
VoL.  in.  N»  15. 


excellence  of  the  female  fex  that  I 
have  ever  feen.  I  am  not  at  li¬ 
berty  to  mention  names ;  if  I  were, 
thofe  of  the  parties  would  reflc£l  no 
fmall  degree  of  refpedt  on  this  e- 
piflle ;  did  I  not  think  it,  on  other 
accounts,  for  the  greatnefs  of  the  fen- 
timents,  and  the-unafTefled  energy 
of  the  language,  intitlcd  to  a  place 
U  among 


*  'Him  is  taken  from  me  at  Garrick’s  prologues.  **  And  thus  the  Engliih  foreigner 
addrefled  the  foreign  Engliihmaa.” 
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among  thofe  valuable  relics  of  genius 
and  literature  virhich  you  have  been 
the  means  of  preferring. 

'  Yours,  &c. 

*  My  good  FaiEMD, 

*  Shall  I  confefs  to  you,  that,  on 
teflefling  upon  the  converfation  of 
tail  night  relative  to  the  abilities  and 
conduft  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  I  was 
much  furprif^  at  one  pofition  ad¬ 
vanced  by  you  ;  *  That  if  there  was 
upon  record  one  indance  where  the 
female  mind  approached  towards  the 
fuperiority  of  the  manly  character, 
it  was  to  be  found  in  her.”  Shall  1 
conclude  from  this  aifertion,  that 
your  opinions  of  the  natural  equality 
fubiifling  between  the  two  fexes,  with 
^fpe£t  to  mental  endowments,  is 
changed  ?  or  have  I  hitherto  been 
mlilakcn  in  believing  that  fuch  were 
your  fentiments  ? 

‘  Now,  leaving  Elizabeth  out  of 
the  difputc,  whom,  if  duplicity, 
treachery,  and  tyranny,  be  virtues 
amongft  men,  I  allow  to  have  poflef* 
fed  the  true  manly  charadfer ;  I  beg 
to  be  informed  in  what  the  boafled 
fuperiority  of  your  fex  cunlids  ? 
Greater  or  equal  bodily  llrcngth,  we 
of  this  age  and  country  will  not  dif- 
pute  with  you  ;  nor  that,  in  confe- 
qnence  of  this  endowment,  you  have 
attained  to  be  our  rulers  and  legifla- 
tors ;  to  fix  what  value  you  plcafe 
upon  thofe  purfuits  in  which  you 
have  chofen  to  engage,  and  to  damp 
with  degradation  thofe  offices  and 
employments  which  you  have  affign- 
ed  to  us.  I  will  neither  infill  upon 
your  croffing  the  Atlantic  to  obferve 
amongfi  the,Efquimaux  women,  whofe 
natural  robiillncfs  is  equal  to  that  of 
the  men,  and  whofe  contempt  of 
danger  is,  perhaps,  fuperior  to  that 
of  the  hardieft  European — nor  will 
I  enumerate  the  names  of  thofe  illu- 
ftrious  women  in  our  fedlion  of  the 
globe,  who  have  rivalled  you  in  every 
branch  of  fcience  and  literature.  I 
with  to  call  your  attention,  not  to 
particular  iuftaticcs,  but  to  mankind 


in  general;  and  then  toafle  you,  Whe¬ 
ther  thofe  qualities  which  nature, 
education,  and  cuftom,  have  allot¬ 
ted  to  women,  are.  In  the  eye  of  un¬ 
prejudiced  rcafon,  lefs  ufeful,  or  lefs 
virtuous,  than  thofe  which  the  men 
have  appropriated  to  themfelves  ?  If 
they  are  not,  where  is  the  inferiority 
of  women  ;  in  what  refpeA  are  they 
lefs  honourable,  and  in  what  confiils 
your  vaunted  greatnefs  ?  Is  It  in  bo¬ 
dily  llrcngth  ?  there  we  allow  your 
fuperiority.  Is  it  in  boldnefs  and 
courage  ?  there  too  we  dlfclaim  all 
pretenfions.  Is  it  in  all  thofe  arts 
which  meliorate.  Improve,  and  embcl- 
lilh  life  ?  tliere  we  rife  fuperior.  Is 
It  in  real  virtue  ?  pardon  me  for  fay¬ 
ing,  we  cannot  there  allow  you  an 
equality. 

The  truth  Is,  we  are  both  imperfeft 
beings;  and  Plato,  in  his  beautiful 
fable,  compliments  ns,  perhaps,  too 
highly,  when  he  fuppofes  the  bed 
qualities  of  both  fexes  conjoined 
would  make  a  perfefl  creature.  We 
have  each  our  peciUiar  excellences ; 
we  have  each  our  peculiar  defers ; 
we  have  each  our  peculiar  allotments.  \ 
We  pretend  not  to  the  glory  of  de- 
droying  the  human  race,  nor  de¬ 
lighting  In  the  fields  of  carnage  and 
(laughter  ;  nor  do  we  afpire  to  the 
merit  of  negociating  felfifh  and  illi¬ 
beral  fydems  of  policy,  or  forming 
plans  fur  the  defolation  and  conqued 
of  neighbouring  empires.  In  the  ac- 
qiilfitions  of  fcience,  we  confefs  that 
your  fuperior  advantages  of  education 
and  favourable  circuntdances  fur  im¬ 
provement,  raife  you  above  us|  yet, 
when  we  allow  this,  we  mud  affirt, 
that  our  natural  rights,  and  our  na¬ 
tural  abilities,  are  quite  equal  to 
yours.  To  your  corporeal  drength, 
we  oppofe  our  natural  gentlenefs;  to 
your  boldnefs  In  encountering  diffi¬ 
culties,  our  fortitude  in  fudaining 
them  ;  and,  to  your  fuperior  advan¬ 
tages  of  education,  our  docility,  our 
vivacity,  and,  in  general,  our  tade 
and  delicacy. 

Take 
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Take  then  all  the  fuperiority  which 
you  have  to  boaft  of ;  your  ftrengtb, 
which  enables  you  to  traverfe  oceans, 
and  to  endure  the  rigours  of  the  molt 
inclement  Ikies,  in  the  purfuits  of 
ambition  or  avarice.  I'ske  thofe 
mental  acquirements  In  which  nature 
formed  us  to  excel ;  and,  in  which, 
in  defiance  of  every  difcouragemeiit 
and  difficulty  that  a  confined  or  per¬ 
verted  education  places  in  our  way, 
many  of  our  fex  have  rifen  to  defer- 
ved  eminence.  Take  your  boalled 
learning,  which  too  frequently  en- 
flates  you  with  arrogance,  or  depref- 
fes  you  witli  the  weight  of  fadidiouf- 
iiefs.  Take  your  ungoverned  paf- 
lions,  your  power  to  rule,  and  your 
licence  to  commit  evil  without  re- 
ilraint.  Take  too  all  the  denii-men 
of  ancient  or  modern  Itory,  whofe 
names  arc  recorded  in  earthly  annals, 
and  range  on  your  fide  Semiramis, 


Boadicea,  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  Ca¬ 
tharine  1 1.  Give  to  us  the  credit  of 
thofe  millions  of  virtuous  women 
whofe  names  are  written  In  Heaven. 
—Grant  to  us  our  patience  under  af- 
fli^Ion — our  fortitude,  1  had  almoU 
faid  our  magnanimity,  in  fuffering— 
our  gentlencfs— our  teudemefs— our 
fubdued,  or  well-regulated  paffiona 
— and  our  virtuous  conduct.  Allow 
us  thefc,  and  we  can  feel  no  infe¬ 
riority.  Our  departments  in  the 
world  are  indeed  different ;  but,  if 
well  fulfilled,  equally  great  and  re- 
fpcflable.  We  have  an  equal  claim 
to  the  honours  and  happinefs  of  this 
life,  and  fhall  be  equal  partakers  ia 
that  which  is  to  come. 

I  fhall  only  add  to  fo  fermonical 
a  conclufion,  the  affurance,  that  1 
am,  your  Manjhip's  friend, 

Gent.  Mag.  £.  T. 
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T  Eonard  Euler,  profefTor  of 
mathematics,  member  of  the  Im¬ 
perial  Academy  of  Peterfburg,  an¬ 
cient  direclor  of  the  Royal  Acade¬ 
my  of  Berlin,  and  Fellow  of  the 
Royal  Society  of  London,  as  alfo 
Correfpondent  Member  of  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris,  was 
born  at  Bafil,  April  15th,  1707,  of 
reputable  parents.  The  years  of 
his  infancy  were  paffed  in  a  rural  re¬ 
treat,  where  the  examples  of  pious 
and  virtuous  parents  contributed,  no 
doubt,  to  form  in  him  that  amiable 
fimplicity  of  charaAer,  and  uncom¬ 
mon  purity  of  fentiments  and  man¬ 
ners,  which  were  manifcllcd  during 
the  whole  courfc  of  his  life. 

Though  the  ftudies  of  his  father 
were  chiefly  directed  toward  branches 
of  knowledge  that  had  a  more  imme¬ 
diate  relation  to  his  clerical  profef- 
hon,  yet  he  had  applied  himfclf, 
with  fuccefs,  to  the  mathematics, 
under  the  celebrated  James  Bernoul¬ 


li  ;  and  though  he  defigned  bis  fon 
for  the  miniilry,  he  Initiated  him  in¬ 
to  this  fcience  among  the  other  in- 
flruftlons  of  his  early  education. 

When  young  Euler  was  fent  to  the 
univerflty  of  Bafil,  he  attended  re¬ 
gularly  the  different  profefTors.  As 
his  memory  was  prodigious,  he  per¬ 
formed  his  academical  tafks  with  un¬ 
common  rapidity  ;  and  all  the  time 
he  gained  by  this  was  confecrated 
to  geometry',  which  foon  became  bis. 
favourite  ftudy.  The  early  progrels 
he  made  in  this  fcience,  only  added 
new  ardour  to  his  application;  and 
thus  be  obtained  a  dillinguifhed 
place  in  the  attention  and  efleem  of 
profefTor  John  Bermulii,  who  was 
at  that  time  one  of  the  firft  ma¬ 
thematicians  In  Europe.  Euler  be  • 
came  his  favourite  pupil.  He  was 
ftruck  with  a  kind  of  aitonlfhment  at 
the  afpiring  genius  and  rapid  pro- 
grefs  of  the  young  mathematician  : 
and  as  bis  own  occupations  would 

U  a  not 


*  Eurefeon  Mogowa, 
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not  admit  of  his  giving  the  ardent  other  branches  of  natural  fcience. 
pupil  fo  much  of  his  time  as  Euler  de-  For  while  he  was  keenly  engaged  In 
fired,  he  appointed  one  day  in  the  phyfiological  refearches.he  compofed 
week  for  removing  the  difficulties  a  Differtation  on  the  Nature  and  Pro- 
which  his  difciple  had  met  with  in  pagathn  of  S'lund,  and  an  anfwer  to 
peruflng  the  works  of  the  molt  pro*  a  prize  queftlon  concerning  the  f/ia~ 
found  mathematicians.  king  ofjhipt;  to  which  the  Academy 

In  1723,  M.  Euler  took  his  de-  of  Sciences  adjudged  lYic  aeceffit^  or 
gree  as  Mailer  of  Arts,  and  deliver-  fecondrank,  in  the  year  1737.  From 
cd  on  that  occafion  a  Latin  difeourfe;  this  latter  difeourfe,  and  other  cir- 
in  which  he  drew  a  coinparifon  be-  cumllances,  it  appears,  that  Euler 
tween  the  phllofophy  of  Newton  had  early  embarked  in  the  curious 
and  the  Cartejian  fyllem,  which  was  and  important  ftudy  of  navigation, 
received  with  the  greatcil  applaufe.  which  he  afterwards  enriched  with  fo 
He  afterwards,  at  his  father’s  dclirc,  many  valuable  difeoveries. 
applied  himfelf  to  the  iludy  of  theo-  M.  Euler’s  merit  would  have  gl- 
logy  and  the  Oriental  languages,  ven  him  an  eafy  admiffion  to  ho- 
Though  thefe  iludles  were  foreign  nourable  preferment,  either  in  the 
to  his  predominant  propenfity,  his  magldracy  or  univerfity  of  his  na- 
fuccefs  was  conhderable  even  in  this  tive  city.  If  both  civil  and  academi- 
line  :  however,  with  his  father’s  con-  cal  honours  had  not  been  tliere  ditlii- 
fent,  he  returned  to  geometi-y  as  huted  by  lot.  The  lot  being  agalnil 
his  principal  obje^.  He  continued  him  In  a  certain  promotion,  he  left 
to  avail  himfelf  of  the  counfels  and  his  country,  fet  out  for  Peterfburgh, 
Indrudlons  of  M.  Bernoulli ;  he  con-  and  was  made  joint  profeffor  with  his 
trailed  an  intimate  friendthip  with  countrymen,  Melfrs  Hermann  and 
his  two  {aniNicholas  and  Daniel;  and  Daniel  Bernoulli,  in  the  uuivertity  of 
it  was  In  confeqnencc  of  thefe  con-  that  city. 

necllons,  that  he  became  afterwards  At  his  Aril  letting  out  inhis  new ca- 
tlie  principal  ornament  of  the  Acade-  reer,  he  enriched  the  academical  coU 
my  of  Ptterlburg.  ledlon  with  many  memoirs,  which 

The  project  of  ere^ing  this  aca-  excited  a  noble  emulation  between 
demy  had  been  formed  by  Peter  the  him  and  M.  D.  Bernoulli ;  and  this 
Great ;  It  was  executed  by  Catha-  emulation  always  continued,  without 
rine  I.:  and  the  two  young  Bernoiil-  cither  degenerating  Into  a  felfiffi  jea- 
lls,  being  Invited  to  Peterlhurg  in  loufy,  or  producing  the  lead  altera- 
1725,  promifed  Euler,  who  was  de-  ti»n  in  their  friendthip.  it  was  at 
fsrous  of  following  them,  that  they  this  time  that  he  carried  to  new  de- 
would  ufe  their  utinod  cudeavours  to  grees  of  perfedlion  the  integral  cal- 
procure  for  him  an  advantageous  fet-  >  cuius,  invented  the  calculation  of 
tiement  in  that  city.  In  the  mean  finulfcs,  reduced  analytical  operations 
time,  by  their  advice,  he  applied  to  a  greater  fimplicity;  and  thus  was 
himfelf  with  ardour  to  the  tludy  of  enabled  to  throw  new  light  on  all  the 
phyfiolo^y,  to  which  he  made  a  hap-  parts  of  mathematical  fcience. 
py  application  of  his  mathematical  In  1730,  he  was  promoted  to  the 
knowledge  ;  and  he  attended  the  profeflorihlp  of  Natural  Phllofophy  ; 
medical  UAures  of  the  moil  eminent  and  in  1733  he  fuccccded  his  friend 
profeflbrs  of  Bafil.  Dr  Bernoulli  In  the  mathematical 

This  ftudy,  however,  did  not  whoV-  cirair.  in  1735,  a  problem  was  pro- 
ly  engrofs  his  time  :  It  did  not  even  pofed  by  the  academy,  which  requi- 
relax  the  adivity  of  his  vad  and  com-  red  expedition,  and  for  the  foliition 
prehcuhve  mind  ia  the  cultivation  of  of  which  feveral  cmiacat  roathena- 
2  ticians 
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ticians  had  demanded  the  fpace  of 
fbme  moutha*  The  problem  was 
foUcd  by  Euler  in  three  days,  to 
the  great  aftonifhment  of  the  aca¬ 
demy  ;  but  the  violent  and  laborious 
efforts  it  coft  him  threw  him  into  a 
fever,  which  endangered  his  life,  and 
deprived  him  of  the  ufe  of  his  right 

The  academy  of  Sciences  at  Pa¬ 
ris,  which,  in  1738,  had  adjudged 
the  prize  to  his  memoir  C(>ncerning 
the  Nature  and  Properties  of  Fire, 
propofedfor  the  year  1740,  the  im¬ 
portant  ful^eff  of  the  fea-tides,  a 
problem  whofe  folution  required  the 
mod  arduous  calculations,  and  com¬ 
prehended  the  theory  of  the  folar 
fyilem.  Euler’s  difcouife  on  this 
queflion  was  adjudged  a  mafter-piece 
of  analyfis  and  geometry  ;  and  it  was 
more  honourable  fur  him  to  (hare 
the  academical  prize  with  fuch  illu- 
ftrious  competitors  as  Coin  Maclau- 
tin  and  Daniel  Bernoulli,  than  to 
have  carried  it  away  from  rivals  of 
Icfs  magnitude.  Karely,  if  ever,  did 
fuch  a  brilliant  competition  adorn  the 
annals  of  the  academy;  and  no  fub- 
jed,  perhaps,  propofed  by  that 
learned  body  was  ever  treated  with 
fuch  accuracy  of  inveftigation  and 
force  of  genius,  as  that  which  here 
difplayed  the  philofophical  powers  of 
thefe  three  extraordinary  men. 

In  the  year  1741,  M.  Euler  was 
invited  to  Berlin,  to  augment  the 
luftre  of  the  academy,  that  was  there 
rifing  into  fame  under  the  aufpicious 
prute^ion  of  the  prefent  King  of 
Pruffia  ;  for  whom  the  mufes  and 
the  fciences  have  prepared  a  wreath, 
which  will  bloom  unfaded  to  the  la- 
teft  ages.  He  enriched  the  lall 
\\xraitoli^eMifcellanies{^MiLanges')  of 
Berlin  with  five  memoirs,  which 
make  an  eminent,  perhaps  the  prin¬ 
cipal,  figure  in  that  colledion.  Thefe 
were  followed  with  an  alloniihin^ 
zapdity  by  a  great  number  of  im¬ 
portant  refcarches,  which  are  fcat- 
tered  through  the  Memoirs  of  the 
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Pruflian  Academy  ;  of  which  a  vo¬ 
lume  has  been  regularly  publifhed 
every  year  fince  its  cllablilhmcnt  in 
>744- 

The  labours  of  Euler  will  appear 
more  efpccially  aftonifhing,  when  it 
is  confidered,  that  while  he  was  en¬ 
riching  the  Academy^f  Berlin  with 
a  prodigious  number  of  memoirs,  on 
the  deeped  parts  of  mathematical 
fcience,  containing  always  fome  new 
points  of  view,  often  fublime  truths, 
and  fometimes  difeoveries  of  great 
importance ;  he  did  not  difeontinue 
his  philofophical  contributions  to  the 
Academy  of  Peicrfburgh,  which 
granted  him  a  penfion  in  174a,  and 
whofe  memoirs  difplay  the  marvellous 
fecundity  of  Euler’s  genius. 

It  u'as  with  miK'h  difficulty  that 
this  great  man  obtained  in  1766  per- 
miffion  from  the  King  of  Pruffia  to 
return  to  Peterfburgh,  where  he  dc- 
fired  to  pafs  the  reft  of  his  days. 
Soon  after  his  return,  which  was  gra- 
ciouily  rewarded  by  the  munificence 
of  Catharine  11.  he  was  feized  with 
a  violent  diforder,  which  terminated 
in  the  total  lofs  of  his  fight.  A  ca« 
taradf,  formed  In  his  left  eye,  which 
had  been  elTentially  damaged  by  a 
too  ardent  application  to  dudy,  de¬ 
prived  him  entirely  of  the  ufe  of  that 
organ.  It  was  in  this  diilieffiog  fi- 
tuation,  that  be  dictated  to  his  fer- 
vant,  a  taylor’s  apprentice,  and  who 
was  abfolutely  devoid  of  mathematical 
knowledge,  his  Elements  of  Algebra  ; 
which  by  their  intrinfical  merit,  in 
point  of  perfpicuity  and  method,  and 
the  unhappy  circumftances  in  which 
they  were  compofed,  have  equally 
excited  applaufe  and  ailonKhmcnt. 

I  his  work,  though  purely  elemen¬ 
tary,  difeovers  the  palpable  charac- 
teridics  of  an  inventive  genius  :  and 
it  is  here  alone  that  we  meet  with  a 
complete  theory  of  the  Analyfis  of 
Diaphantus. 

About  this  time  Mr  Euler  was 
honoured  by  the  Academy  of  Scien¬ 
ces  at  Paris  with  the  place  of  one  of 
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the  foreign  members  of  that  learned  methods  employed  by  this  great  man 
body ;  and  after  this  the  acadetni*  to  abridge  them,  and  to  facilitate 
cal  prize  was  adjudged  to  three  of  their  application  to  the  real  motion 
his  memoits.  Concerning  the  Itieqtia-  of  the  Moon.— ‘But  this  admiration 
{Hies  in  the  Motions  of  the  PLur.fts.  will  become  aftoniihmcnt,  when  wc 
The  two  prize  quellions  prupofed  by  contider  at  what  period,  and  in  what 
the  fame  academy  for  177O  and  ciicuindances, all  this  was  eife^uated 
1772,  were  defigned  to  obtain  from  by  M.  Euler.  It  was  when  he  was 
the  labours  of  allronomers  a  more  totally  blind,  and  confcquently  ob- 
perfeC  Theory  of  the  Moon.  M.  Lu-  liged  to  arrange  all  his  computations 
ler,  alTifted  by  his  cldell  fon,  was  by  the  foie  powers  of  his  memory 
a  competitor  for  thefe  prizes,  and  and  his  genius.  It  w-ts  when  he 
obtained  them  both.  In  this  lalt  was  embarrail'ed  in  his  domeftic  cir- 
memoir,  he  referved  for  farther  con-  cumftances,  by  a  dreadful  fire,  that 
lideration  feveral  inequalities  of  the  had  confumed  gteat  part  of  his  fub- 
Moon’s  motion,  which  he  could  not  itance,  and  forced  him  to  quit  a 
determine  in  his  firft  theory,  on  ac-  ruined  houfe,  of  which  every  corner 
count  of  the  complicated  calcula-  was  known  to  him  by  habit,  which, 
tions  in  which  the  method  he  then  in  fame  meafurc,  fupplied  the  place 
employed  had  engaged  him.  He  of  fight.  It  was  in  thefe  circum- 
liad  the  courage  afterward  to  review  ces  that  Euler  compofed  a  work, 
his  whole  theory,  with  the  allillaiice  which,  alone,  was  fufiicient  to  ren- 
of  his  fon,  and  MefTrs  andZrx-  dcr  his  name  immortal. — The  heroic 
ell,  and  to  purfue  his  refearches,  un-  patience  and  tranquillity  of  mind 
till  he  had  conllnn^ed  the  new  tables,  which  he  difplayed  here  needs  no 
which  appeared,  together  with  the  defeription:  and  he  derived  them 
great  work,  in  1772.  Intlead  of  not  only  from  the  love  of  fcience, 
confining  himfelf,  as  before,  to  the  but  from  the  power  of  religion.  His 
fruitlefs  integration  of  three  diife-  philofophy  was  too  genuine  and  fub- 
reiitial  equations  of  the  ftcond  de-  lime  to  flop  its  analyfis  at  mechani- 
gree,  which  are  furniihed  by  matlie-  cal  caufes  ;  it  led  him  to  that  divine 
matical  principles,  he  reduced  them  philofophy  of  religion,  which  en- 
to  the  three  ordinates,  which  deter-  nobles  human  nature,  and  can  alone 
mine  the  place  of  the  Moon  ;  he  di-  form  a  habit  of  true  magnanimity 
vided  into  clafles  all  the  inequalities  and  patience  in  fuffering. 
of  that  planet,  as  far  as  they  depend  Some  time  after  this,  the  famous 
either  on  the  elongation  of  the  Sun  WentzeU,  by  couching  the  cataraA, 
and  Moon,  or  upon  the  excentricity,  rellored  Mr  Euler’s  fight ;  but  the 
or  the  parallax,  or  the  inclination  of  facisfa^ion  and  joythat  thisfuccefsful 
the  lunar  orbit.  All  thefe  means  of  operation  produced,  were  of  Ihort  du- 
invelligation,  employed  with  luch  ration.  Some  inftances  of  negligence 
art  and  dexterity  as  could  only  be  on  the  part  of  his  tnrgeons,  and  his 
expcdled  from  an  analytical  genius  own  impatience  to  ute  an  organ 
of  the  firlk  order,  were  attended  whofe  cure  was  not  completely  fi- 
with  the  greateli  fuccefs ;  and  it  is  nifhed,  deprived  him  of  his  fight  a 
linpofTible  to  obferve,  without  admi-  fecond  time ;  and  this  relapfe  was 
ration,  and  a  kind  of  aftonifiiment,  accompanied  with  tormenting  pain, 
fuch  immenfc  calculations  on  the  one  He,  however,  with  th<  afliftance  of 
hand,  and  on  the  other  the  ingenious  bis  fons,  and  of  Medrs  Krafft  and 

LtAtllt 

*  M.  J.  A.  Euler,  a  fon  worthy  of  bis  illuftriout  father,  hu  alfocwichcd  the  academical 
Memoirs  of  Peterfburjh  with  many  learned  memoirs. 
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LeitelK  continued  his  labours  ;  nei¬ 
ther  the  lofs  of  his  fight,  nor  the  in¬ 
firmities  of  an  advanced  age,  could 
damp  the  ardour  of  his  genius.  He 
had  engaged  to  furnilh  the  academy 
of  Peterlburgh  with  as  many  me¬ 
moirs  as  would  be  fufficieni  to  com¬ 
plete  its  Aiis  for  twenty  years  after 
his  death.  In  the  fpace  of  Jh/en 
years,  he  tranfmitted  to  the  acade¬ 
my,  by  Mr  Golfwin,  above  Jeventy 
memoirs,  and  above  Invo  hundred 
more,  which  were  revifed  and  com¬ 
pleted  by  the  author  of  this  paper. 
Such  of  thefe  memoirs  as  were  of  an¬ 
cient  date  were  feparated  from  the 
reft,  and  form  a  collection  that  was 
publKhcd  in  the  year  1783,  under 
the  title  of  Analytical  Works.  Tliere 
is  not  one  of  thefe  pieces  which  does 
not  contain  fome  new  difeovery,  or 
fame  ingenious  view,  that  may  lead 
to  the  fuccefsful  invedigation  of 
truths  yet  unknown.  They  contain 
the  happieft  integrations,  the  moft 
refined  and  fublime  analytical  procef- 
fes,  deep  refearches  concerning  the 
nature  and  properties  of  numbers,  an 
ingenious  demonftration  of  feveral 
theorems  of  Fermat^  the  folution  of 
many  difficult  problems  relative  to 
the  equilibrium  and  motion  of  folid, 
flexible,  and  elallic  bodies,  and  ex¬ 
plications  of  feveral  feeming  para¬ 
doxes. — No  part  of  the  theory  of  the 
motion  of  the  celeftial  bodies,  of  their 
mutual  aClion,  and  their  anomalies 
however  abfiraCt  and  difficult,  was 
overlooked,  or  left  unimproved  by 
M.  Euler.  There  is  not  one  branch 
of  mathematical  fcience  that  has  not 
been  benefited  by  his  labours:  No 
geometrician  ever  before  embraced  fo 
many  objcCls  at  the  fame  time:  none, 
perhaps,  ever  equalled  him,  either  in 
the  number  of  his  publications,  or  iq 
the  multitude  and  variety  of  his  dif- 
coveries.  His  name  will  live  as  long 
as  the  fciences  fubfift :  It  will  go 
down  to  the  lateft  ages  with  the  im-‘ 
mortal  names  of  Defcartes^  Galileoy 
Nrvotont  Leibnitif  iMid  other  illu* 


firious  men,  w  hofe  genius  and  virtues 
have  ennobled  humanity :  it  will 
(hine  with  an  unfading  luftre,  when 
many  names  wh'ch  have  been  railed 
to  fame  by  the  frivolous  part  of  man¬ 
kind  in  our  times  ihall  be  buried  in 
oblivion 

Euler’s  knowledge  was  more  unl- 
verfal  than  could  be  well  CxpeCltd  in 
one  who  had  puifucd  with  fuch  lui- 
remlttlng  ardour  mathematics  and 
allronomy  as  his  favourite  Itudies. 
He  had  made  a  very  confidcrable 
progrefs  in  medical,  botanical  and 
chemical  fcience.  What  was  Hill 
more  extraordinary,  he  was  an  ex¬ 
cellent  fcholar ;  and  poffifTed  what  Is 
generally  called  erudition,  in  a  very 
high  degree.  He  had  read,  with 
attention  and  tafie,  the  moft  eminent 
wrriters  of  ancient  Rome :  he  war 
perfectly  acquainted  with  mathema¬ 
tical  literature,  and  the  ancient  hi- 
ftory  of  that  fcience.  The  civil  and 
literary  hiftory  of  all  ages  and  all  na¬ 
tions  was  familiar  to  him ;  and  fo¬ 
reigners,  who  were  only  acquainted 
with  his  works,  were  altoniihed  to 
find  in  the  converfation  of  a  man, 
whofe  long  life  feemed  folely  occu¬ 
pied  in  mathematical  and  phytical  re- 
fcarches  and  difeoveries,  fuch  an  ex- 
tenfive  acquaintance  with  the  moft 
interefting  branches  of  literature.  Iq 
this  refpect,  no  doubt,  he  was  much 
indebted  to  a  very  uncommon  me¬ 
mory,  which  feemed  to  retain  every 
idea  that  was  conveyed  to  it,  either 
from  reading  or  from  meditation.  He 
could  repeat  t}ie  JEneid  of  Virgil 
from  the  beginning  to  the  end  with¬ 
out  hefitation,  and  indicate  the  firft 
and  lall  line  of  eveiy  page  of  the  e- 
dition  he  ufed. 

Sevenil  attacks  of  a  vertigo,  in 
the  beginning  of  September  1783, 
which  did  not  prevent  his  calculating 
the  motions  of  the  aeroilatical  globes, 
were,  ncverthelefs,  the  forerunners  of 
of  his  mild  and  happy  paffage  from 
this  feene  to  a  better.  While  he 
was  amufing  birofclf  at  tea  with 
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one  of  hit  grandchildren,  he  wa«  when  he  contemplated  the  malig^iant 
Anick  with  an  apoplexy,  which  ter-  frenzy  of  the  profefled  abettors  and 
minated  his  illuftrious  career  at  the  apolllcs  of  Atheifm.  We  lhall  not 
age  of  76.  contend  with'fuch  as  may  look  upon 

His  conftitution  was  uncommonly  this  as  an  infirmity  ;  for  •we  never 
Arong  and  vigorous  ;  his  health  was  felt  any  thing  in  our  occafional  vifiti 
good;  and  the  evening  of  his  long  to  Bedlam  but  feiitimcnts  of  pity,  and 
life  was  calm  and  fereiie,  fweeteneJ  that  kind  of  dejeftion  that  arifes  from 
by  the  fame  that  follows  genius,  the  the  humiliating  view  of  difordered 
public  elleem  and  refpeft  that  are  ne*  Nature. 

ver  with-held  from  exemplary  virtue,  M.  Euler  had  by  his  firft  marriage 
and  fevcral  domedic  comforts  which  thirteen  children,  of  whom  eight 
he  was  capable  of  feeling,  and  there-  died  in  infancy  or  early  youth.  The 
fore  deferved  to  enjoy.  His  temper  other  five,  of  which  three  are  fons, 
was  even,  mild,  and  cheerful ;  to  highly  eminent  in  their  refpeftire 
which  were  added,  certain  rough-  profeflions  *,  augmented  his  family 
nefs,  mixed  with  fimplicity  and  good  with  thirty-eight  grandchildren,  of 
humour,  and  a  happy  and  pleafant  whom  twenty  fix  are  Aill  living,  it 
knack  of  telling  a  dory,  which  ren-  was  a  mod  pleafing  and  affefting 
dered  hit  converfation  agreeable,  fpeftacle,  to  fee  the  venerable  old 
The  great  aftivity  of  his  mind  was  man,  fitting  (deprived  of  fight)  like 
neceflarily  connefted  with  a  propor-  a  patriarch  in  the  midit  of  his  nume- 
tion  of  vivacity  and  quicknefs,  which  rous  family,  all  zealous  in  rendering 
rendered  him  fufceptible  of  warmth  the  evening  of  his  life  ferene  and 
and  irritation.  His  anger,  how-  pleafing,  by  every  tender  office  and 
ever,  was  never  any  thing  more  than  mark  of  attention  that  the  wanned 
a  tranfitory  fladi ;  and  he  knew  no  filial  affedlinn  could  fugged. — We 
fuch  thing  as  permanent  ill-will  to-  feel  a  peculiar  pleafure  in  the  con- 
ward  any  human  being.  His  probity  templation  of  this  refpeflable  do- 
and  integrity  were  pure  and  incor-  medic  fccne ;  and  when  we  combine 
ruptible ;  and  the  honed  indignation  the  fublime  refearches  of  this  great 
with  which  he  inveighed  againd  e-  luminary  of  fcience  with  the  ferene 
very  indatice  of  perfidy  and  inju-  piety  of  his  fetting  rays,  and  confider 
Aice,  was  Angularly  remarkable.  His  the  life  of  the  phitefopher  in  one  point 
piety  wds  rational  andfincere:  his^/e-  of  view  with  the  death  of  the  juflt 
voticn  was  fervent ;  he  was  intimately  we  fee,  we  feel  here  an  indication  of 
perftiaded  of  the  truth  of  Chridianity  immortality,  which  confounds  the 
—felt  its  importahee  to  the  dignity  puny  fophidryof  the  fccptic;  and  we 
and  happinefs  of  human  nature — and  behold,  in  Euler,  the  fun  fetting,  only 
looked  upon  its  detractors  and  oppo-  to  rife  again  with  purer  ludre. 

fcrs  as  the  mod  pernicious  enemies  ef  - Umin,  ve  ro 

tnan.  His  philanthropy  was  great  ;  miraturet  jjtrt 

and  if  ever  he  felt  the  emotions  of  fix^palh  vitfet  fuattlafab  ntiUjaceret 
averfion  and  indignation.  It  was  only 

•  The  of  thefe,  every  way  worthy  of  the  name  he  bean,  and  who,  as  we  have  fceii 
before,  took  a  part  in  the  laft  labours  of  liis  venerable  father,  is  ftill  an  ornament  to  the  nni- 
verfity  of  Petctlbi^h,  and  has  obtaiiwd  fevcral  academical  prizes  there,  at  alfo  at  Paris, 

Munich,  and  Gottineen. - The  feeend  is  phyfician  to  the  Eiuprefs  of  Ruflia,  and  enjoys 

great  reputation  in  that  line.— The  tbintm  Lieotenant  Colonel  of  the  Artillery, and  is  well 
known  va  the  learned  world  by  his  aftronomical  oblervations.  He  was  one  of  the  aflrono- 
BKTs  that  were  Bumd  by  tho  academy  of  Pcterfturgh  to  oUerve  the  Palliige  of  Veuus. 
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From  an  attentive  confideration 
of  the  following^  circumftances, 
it  muft  appear  that  an  alliance  be¬ 
tween  the  Imperialifts  and  the  Eng- 
lifh  is  the  moft  natural  that  can  be 
imagined ;  and  would  be  the  moft 
nfeful,  the  moft  cordial  and  fincere, 
and  the  moft  permanent.  They  are 
threatened  with  a  common  danger  ; 
the  immoderate  aggrandizement  of 
the  monarchy  of  France.  They  are 
placed  in  circumftances,  whether  na¬ 
tural  or  moral,  that  invite  them  to 
mutual  commerce  ;  they  are  fimilar 
in  their  charadler  and  cuftoms :  and 
the  hiftory  of  paft  times  aflbciates 
the  Englifh  in  the  imagination  of  the 
Auftrians  with  the  triumph  of  the 
emperors  over  the  attempts  of  France; 
and,  in  the  minds  of  Englilhmen,  it 
conne6ts  the  Auftrian  name  with  the 
moft  brilliant  periods  of  their  mili- 
tary  glory. 

But  if  ever  there  was  a  conjunc¬ 
ture  in  which  an  alliance  between 
the  Imperialifts  and  the  Englifh  could 
have  been  made  with  cafe,  with  cor¬ 
diality,  and  with  the  greateft  mutual 
advantage,  it  was  when  the  Hollan¬ 
ders,  the  ftem  jailors  of  the  Scheldt, 
threw  themfelves  into  the  fcale  of 
France,  the  natural  enemy  of  both  the 
Imperial  and  the  Britilh  power.  The 
Britifh  navy,  co-operating  with  the 
armies  of  the  Auftrians,  would  have 
reftored  the  glory  of  the  Netherlands 
by  reftoring  them  to  the  privileges 
they  enjoy  by  nature.  Tbe  Scheldt 
and  the  Thames,  rolling  their  friend¬ 
ly  ftreams  into  one  common  tide, 
would  have  mingled  their  fquadrons 
into  a  confederate  fleet,  fitted  to 
oppofe  thofe  of  France,  Spain,  and 
Holland  united.  The  commerce  of 
Antwerp  would  have  been  reftored, 
but  that  of  London  would  not  have 
been  diminilhed.  The  extended 
commerce,  and  improved  agricul¬ 
ture  and  population  of  Germany, 
Voa.m.  N®  15. 


would  have  operated  as  encourage¬ 
ments  and  incentives  to  the  manufac¬ 
turers  of  England.  The  ncver-cea- 
fing  ambition  of  France  would  have 
been  controlled,  and  the  bleflings  of 
peace  long  continued  to  the  nations. 

It  was  at  this  precife  juncture,'  fo 
propitious  to  Great  Britain,  had  it 
been  rightly  improved,  that  the  ac- 
ceilion  of  Hanover  to  the  Germanic 
league  counteraAed  all  the  favour¬ 
able  circumftances  juft  mentioned, 
and  taught  the  Emperor  to  view 
Great  Britain,  not  as  a  friend,  but 
as  a  foe  ;  not  as  an  ally,  but  as  a 
traitor. 

As  the  firft-fruits  of  the  polite- 
nefs  of  Hanover  to  the  Germanic 
league,  behold,  immediately  after 
that  occafion,  an  arret  impofing  an 
additional  duty  of  three  per  cent,  ad 
valorem  on  the  importation  of  all  our 
finer  fteel  manufadures  into  the  Au¬ 
ftrian  dominions,  and  three  pounds 
an  hundred  weight  on  allcoarfer  hard¬ 
wares. 

A  commercial  committee  of  one 
of  the  greateft  maniifaduring  cities 
in  the  Britilh  dominions  has  decla¬ 
red,  that  <  unlefs  a  bounty  be  grant¬ 
ed  on  the  exportation  of  iron  wares, 
great  part  of  that  trade  will  be  loft 
to  Great  Britain.*  This  bounty, 
then,  will  either  be  granted  by  go¬ 
vernment,  or  it  will  not.  If  it  be 
not,  one  of  our  principal  manufac¬ 
tures  muft  languilh  and  decay  :  but 
if  it  be,  then  Great  Britain  pays  a 
tax  to  the  eledorate  of  Hanover. 
Nor  will  the  Emperor  confine  his  ho- 
ftillty  to  the  commerce  of  England 
to  this  fingle  arret.  This  may  be 
confidered  as  a  fore-runner  and  fignal 
of  farther  reftridlons,  if  new  maxims 
do  not  find  their  way  into  the  cabi¬ 
net  of  Great  Britain,  (hall  w’e  fay  ? 
or  of  Hanover  ?  To  ftab  the  com¬ 
merce  of  England,  is  to  wound  her  in 
the  moft  fenfible  part.  This  the 
X  £m- 


*  PelitUal  HiraU, 
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Emperor  knows  ;  and  though  natu¬ 
rally  attached  to  the  BritHh  nation, 
he  finds  it  neccflary,  by  the  falutary 
though  painful  application  of  fevctl- 
tles,  to  bring  them  to  their  fenfea. 
It  is  alleged  by  thofe  who  maintain 
the  propriety  of  the  acccilion  of  Ha< 
nover  to  the  Germanic  league,  and  of 
the  expediency  of  that  acceiOon  for 
ihe  interefts  of  Great  Britain,  that  it 
was  neccflary  in  order  to  preferve  the 
liberties  of  Germany,  and  to  prevent 
the  immoderate  aggrandizement  of 
the  Emperor. 

Either  the  other  great  continental 
powers,  Ruilia  and  France,  favour 
and  a£t  in  concert,  as  is,  on  probable 
grounds,  generally  conjeftured,  or 
tliey  do  not :  and  in  both  cafes  the 
accclllon  of  Hanover  to  the  confede¬ 
racy  agalnll  the  Emperor  is  equally 
unfortunate  to  Great  Britain.  If  Ruf- 
fia  and  France,  w'ith  all  their  tribu¬ 
tary  and  dependent  Hates  and  prin¬ 
ces,  favour  the  exchange  of  Bavaria 
fur  the  Netherlands,  is  It  to  be  ex- 
peded  that  the  oppofition  of  the  Ger¬ 
manic  league  could  poiCbly  prevent 
it  ?  It  will  not  be  faid  that  it  could, 
without  the  Interference  of  Great  Bri¬ 
tain.  If  Great  Britain,  then,  in 
cafe  of  a  rupture  (hould  remain  neu¬ 
tral,  the  objeA  for  which  Hanover 
acceded  to  the  league  would  be  loH  ; 
and  a  dlllruil  and  jealoufy  of  Britlih 
councils  would  prevail  during  the 
prefent  adminiftration,  perhaps  in 
fome  degree  during  the  prefent  reign, 
in  the  mind  of  the  Emperor,  our  molt 
natural  and  beneficial  ally. 

But  the  probability  is,  that  a  rup¬ 
ture  on  the  continent,  'a  war  in  which 
the  eledtor  of  Hanover  is  a  party  a- 
gainll  the  Imperialifls,  would  Involve 
Orcat  Britain  in  its  flames,  and,  an¬ 
nihilating  at  once  all  our  plans  for  the 
reftoration  and  durability  of  public 
credit,  and  the  extenfion  of  trade, 
precipitate  thofe  difaftera  which  hang 
nver  this  country. 

It  is  difficult  for  the  King  of 
Great  Britain  to  he  an  unconcerned 


or  inaftive  fpe6Iator  of  any  attack 
that  may  be  made  on  either  the  do¬ 
minions  or  the  dignity  of  the  Elec¬ 
tor  of  Hanover.  Or,  if  that  were 
poffiblc,  it  is  not  credible  that  thofe 
who  (hould  make  this  attack  would 
ever  be  induced  to  confider  him  as 
fucli.  All  conteHs  in  which  Ha¬ 
nover  has  been  engaged,  ever  fince 
the  acceffion  of  the  Houfe  of  Brimf- 
wick  to  the  throne  of  thefe  realms, 
have  involved,  and  mull  at  the  lung 
run  ever  involve,  either  the  arms  or 
tieafure  of  Great  Britain,  or  both. 

When  Charles  XII.  of  Sweden 
had  been  long  at  a  dillance  from  hit 
native  country,  executing  vengeance 
agalnll  his  ungenerous  enemies,  or 
fuftainlng  adverfity  with  a  proud  ob- 
ilinacy  and  perfeveraiice,  in  the  hope 
of  better  fortune,  the  Danes  wreHcd 
from  the  kingdom  of  Sweden  the 
duchy  of  Bremen,  and  the  free  city 
and  di(lrl£l  of  Verden,  both  in  the 
circle  of  the  Lower  Saxony.  The 
EIcAor  of  Hanover,  afterwards 
George  I.  of  England,  from  an  am¬ 
bition  of  enlarging  his  dominions, 
purchafed  thefe  territories  from  the 
Dane.  The  heroic  King  of  Swe¬ 
den,  who  fought  not  from  any  prin¬ 
ciple  of  rapacity,  but  from  a-fpirit 
of  vengeance,  which  is  not  unallied 
to  a  keen  fenfe  of  juftice,  by  which 
he  was  certainly  dillinguilhed,  was 
not  of  a  temper  to  forgive  this  tranf- 
a^ion  between  the  Danilh  and  the 
Britilh  monarch.  And  if  be  had 
not  been  fuddenly  cut  off  by  a  ran¬ 
dom  (hot  at  the  fiege  of  Frederic- 
(hall  in  Norway,  a  Swedllh  invafion, 
and  the  Pretender  placed  on  the 
throne  of  England,  would  have  exhi¬ 
bited  in  top  ftriking  colours,  how  in¬ 
timately  the  virtues,  the  imperfec¬ 
tions,  and  the  fortune,  of  an  Elec¬ 
tor  of  Hanover  are  conneded  with 
thole  of  a  King  of  Great  Britain, 
France,  and  Ireland.  The  continental 
difputet  ia  which  we  have  been  in¬ 
volved  on  account  of  Hanover  in  the 
two  lafl  reigns,  arc  generally  well 
known, 
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known,  and  feme  of  them  recent  in 
our  memoriet.  What  has  uniformly 
happened  hitherto,  it  is  to  be  expec¬ 
ted  will  happen  again. 

To  maintain  the  liberties  of  Ger¬ 
many,  although  a  matter  to  be  wilhed 
for  by  every  mend  to  general  liberty 
and  humanity,  is  not  certainly  the 
particular  province  of  Great  Britain. 
The  German  Princes  have,  on  diffe¬ 
rent  occafions,  Men  found  equal  to 
the  talk  of  maintaining  their  own  li¬ 
berties.  But  if  they  were  not,  they 
would  be  fared  from  the  tyranny  of 
Auftria  as  heretofore,  by  the  jea 
loufy  of  France^  The  interference 
of  Great  Britain  on  the  fide  of  the 
Princes  of  the  Union,  tends  to  draw 
clofer  and  clofer  the  bonds  which  for 
the  prefent  unite  the  French  with 
the  Auftrians  ;  while,  at  the  fame 
time,  it  both  allows  and  inclines 
ftates  and  princes  to  fit  ftill,  in  a 
Cafe  and  inadive  neutrality,  that 
would  otherwife  join  the  confede¬ 
rates.  While  the  power  of  Great 
Britain  is  pledged  for  the  indepen¬ 
dency  of  Germany,  both  Germiny 
and  other  princes  will  gladly  commit 
to  this  ofScious  nation  the  labouring 
oar,  and  enjoy  while  they  can  the 
blcffings  of  peace. 

Suppofe  that  the  Auftrians,  fe- 
ronded,  either  fecretly  or  openly  by 
the  Ruffians  and  the  French,  fhould 
prove  an  overmatch  for  the  Germa¬ 
nic  league,  and  begin  to  ftrengthen 
their  government,  and  extend  it  on 
the  ruins  of  their  neighbours;  would 
not  France  be  the  very  firft  to  take 
the  alarm  ?  Would  not  the  Dutch 
interfere  ?  Would  not  the  fage  and 
vigilant  republic  of  Venice  ?  Would 
not  the  King  of  Sardinia  i  Nay, 
would  not  even  the  T urks  and  Ruffians 
exert  their  influence  and  their  arms 
to  prevent  the  eftablifhment  of  fo 
formidable  an  empire  in  their  neigh¬ 
bourhood  ?  Great  Britain  negleded 
to  court  alliaaces,  or  to  enter  into 
leagues  offenfive  and  defenfive,  at  a 
time  when  fhc  needed  foreign  affiR- 


ance  to  divert  the  ftrength  of  France 
from  naval  preparatihn  intended  for 
the  fupoort  of  the  Americans.  But 
now,  when  we  do  not  (land  in  need 
of  fuch  alliances,  we  are  in  danger 
of  being  drawn  by  them  into  ftcih 
difficulties.  At  a  time  when  (he 
needs  allies,  (he  negleds  to  form  al¬ 
liances  ;  but  (he  piecipitatelj  runs  in¬ 
to  a  league  when  (he  is  under  no  im¬ 
mediate  necclfity  of  doing  fo,  and 
when  that  league  threatens  her  with 
the  greateft  dangers. 

But  Great  Britain,  it  is  alleged, 
is  nut  bound  by  any  a£t  of  the  Re¬ 
gency  of  Hanover,  ('he  Britifh  par¬ 
liament  is  not  obliged,  in  confe- 
quence  of  any  deed  of  the  Elc^lor  of 
Hanover,  to  fend  either  money  or 
troops  to  Germany.  It  is  difficult, 
and  perhaps  it  would  not  be  very  de¬ 
cent,  to  conjecture  how  far  the  at¬ 
tachment  of  the  nation  to  the  blood 
royal  might  induce  them,  in  cafe  of 
a  war  in  Germany,  to  maintain  the 
interefts  and  honour  of  the  fovereign 
in  Hanover.  But  if  it  (hould,  the 
fortune  of  Great  Britain  is  commit¬ 
ted  to  the  unccitain  ilTue  of  a  very 
unpolitic  and  romantic  war.  If  the 
Englilh,  on  the  other  hand,  (hnuld 
quietly  behold  the  invafion  and  ruin 
of  the  dominions  of  Hanover,  they 
would  be  degraded  in  the  eyes  of  fo¬ 
reign  nations.  They  would  he  con- 
(idered  as  maintaining  a  neutrality, 
not  from  choice,  but  from  confeioua 
weaknefs.  'I'hey  would  be  thought 
to  lie  in  wait  for  a  favourable  op¬ 
portunity  of  a^Ilon.  They  would  be 
treated  either  with  fufplcion  or  con¬ 
tempt. 

It  is  a  maxim  in  the  Englifh  con- 
ftitutlon,  Chat  the  King  can  do  no 
wrong :  but  there  is  no  fuch  maxim 
with  refpe£t  to  the  Eleflor  of  Hano¬ 
ver.  We  may  therefore  deliberate, 
whether,  if  this  ElcAor  fhould  form 
fuch  connexions  as  fhould  be  ruinous 
to  Great  Britain,  and  carry  his  plans 
into  execution,  it  would  be  right  to 
go  headlong  into  his  views  I  There 
X  2  are 
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are  always  more  cafes  than  laws ; 
and,  in  many  inilances,  it  is  the  grea* 
tcft  exertion  of  political  wifdom  to 
prevent  certain  fituations  from  being 
aftually  realifed.  We  may  imagine 
a  cafe,  where  the  troops  of  Hanover 
might  be  drawn  out  againtt  thofc  of 
Great  Britain  ;  and  where  the  for¬ 
mer  might  be  led  on  by  the  cleftoral 
Prince  *,  and  the  latter  by  the  King 
of  England.  Is  the  Britifh  fol- 
dier  ever  to  be  reduced  to  the  ne- 
ceffity  of  choofing  between  the  op¬ 
tions  of  turning  his  arms  againil  his 
fovereign  or  the  heir  apparent  to  the 
crown. 

Where  contingencies  are  not  pro¬ 
vided  for  by  law,  they  ought  to  be  ob¬ 
viated  by  the  prudence  of  adininiilra- 
tion.  Mr  Pitt  tells  us,  that  he  is 
not  rcfponfible  for  what  is  done  by 
the  council  of  Hanover.  Not  indeed 
by  law,  but  certainly  in  the  eftima- 
tion  of  all  fober  judges.  Quibbles 
of  law  are  unworthy  of  a  flatelman. 
If  the  perfon  who  unites  the  fove- 
reignty  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
with  the  dignity  of  the  Eleftor  of 
Hanover,  (hould  ever  be  perfuaded 
to  adopt  meafures  dangerous  to  the 
intereils  and  injurious  to  the  reputa¬ 
tion  of  Great  Britain,  it  is  the  pro¬ 
per  bufinefs  of  the  privy  council  to 
remonftrate  againft  them.  If  their 
Tcmonftrances  are  not  attended  to, 
they  may  refign  their  offices.  This 
option  they  have,  as  in  cafes  where 
the  chancellor  and  other  officers  re- 
fufe  to  execute  the  unwarrantable  or¬ 
ders  of  the  crown  :  and  this  forms  a 
fufficient  check  on  the  exercife  of 
the  royal  prerogative.  If  it  were 
poffible  to  conceive  a  cafe  in  which 
the  Eleftor  of  Hanover  (hould  perfe- 
verc,  even  after  the  reprefentations  of 
his  privy  counfcl,  to  facrifice  the  in- 
tereils  of  his  Britijh  to  his  hereditary 
dominions  in  Germany,  and  that  the 
great  offices  of  adminidration  (hould 
be  vacated  in  England,  the  powers 
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of  government  would  immediately  be 
at  a  (land,  and  there  would  be  a  ne- 
ceffity  of  choodng  between  a  power¬ 
ful  empire  and  a  province  of  Ger¬ 
many.  All  pretext,  therefore,  and 
evalions,  taken  from  the  ideal  didinc- 
tion  between  the  Elector  of  Hanover 
and  the  King  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  arc  nugatory ;  fuitable  in¬ 
deed  to  the  fubtletics  and  quibbles 
of  a  young  collegian  or  baniltcr,  but 
utterly  unworthy  of  a  great  or  of  an 
honelt  datefman. 

In  all  monarchies  confiding  of 
dilferent  and  detached  dates  and 
kingdoms,  there  is  either  a  famenefs 
of  laws  and  government,  or  a  fubor- 
dination  of  one  council  of  date  to 
another.  And  this  is  necelTary  :  for 
a  kingdom  divided  againd  itfelf  can¬ 
not  (land;  neither  can  an  houfe  di¬ 
vided  againd  itfelf  dand.  Whatever 
fcholadic  ideas  Mr  Pitt  may  throw 
out  concerning  the  dillindlion  be¬ 
tween  the  King  of  Great  Britain  and 
the  Elector  of  Hanover,  he  (hould 
remember  that  thefe  two  are  one; 
for,  by  attempling  to  divide  them, 
he  would  only  prove  their  identity- 
in  the  fevereil  manner. 

It  is  very  natural  for  miniders  to 
flatter  and  humour  the  inclinations  of 
their  fovereigns  :  and  it  happens  not 
unfrcquently,  that  fovereigns  conli- 
der  themfelves  as  having  a  private 
and  perfonal  intered  diifereut  from 
that  of  their  fubjedls.  The  Duke  of 
Lauderdale,  minider  for  the  Scotch 
aifairs  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  ex- 
ercifed  in  Scotland  the  greated  ty¬ 
ranny  and  injudice.  When  this  was 
reported  to  the  King,  he  faid, 
I  Lauderdale  has  indeed  treated  the 
Scotch  ill ;  but  I  do  not  And  that  he 
has  a£led  in  any  thing  contrary  to 
my  interefL* 

The  frequent  revolutions,  and  the 
unfettled  date  of  the  Britilh  govern¬ 
ment,  might  naturally  lead  George  1. 
to  condder  his  German  dominions  as 

his 
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his  principal  objc61 ;  and  to  make  continent.  But  ideas  of  this  kind 
fiire,  in  the  firll  place,  of  a  refpec*  ought  now  to  be  for  ever  removed, 
table  footing  on  terra  firtna  on  the  « 


The  Principle  of  the  Commutation  Ad  eJlabUJhed  hy  Fadi  }  by  Francis 
Baring,  Efq. 

Mr  Baring,  whofe  htuation  at  'been  objeded  to,  becaufe  its  opera* 
the  India  Houle  affords  him  tion  is  unequal,  it  becomes  neceflary 
opportunities  for  information  that  to  offer  a  few  remarks  upon  that  fub- 
will  not  be  difputed,  obferves,  that  je£t. 

fufBcIent  time  has  now  elapfed  to  en-  ‘  From  the  returns  made 

able  us  to  form  a  judgment  of  the  to  the  tax-office,  it  appears, 

confequences  that  have  refulted  from  that  England  aud  Wales 

the  commutation-aft;  and  that  it  contain  houfes  and  cottages, 

muft  therefore  be  fatisfaftory  to  the  which  arc  exempted  from 

public,  to  have  the  proigrefs  of  the  the  window-tax  on  account 

plan,  during  the  firft  year  of  its  o-  of  poverty,  -  284,459 

peratlon,  laid  before  them.  This  ^  Houfes  which  pay  the 

talk  he  has  taken  the  trouble  to  ex-  wludow-tax,  -  714.911 

ccute,  and  has  thereby  fubmitted  -  . 

the  conduft  of  the  company,  and  his  Total  of  houfes  and  cot¬ 
own  reprefentatlons  of  fafts,  to  their  tages,  -  999.370 

judgment,  as  well  as  experience.  ^  *  Some  political  writers  are  of  o- 

The  firft  objeft  that  ftrlkes  per-  pinion,  that  the  aftual  return  of 
fons  In  general,  on  this  fubjeft,  is  houfes  greatly  exceeds  the  number 
the  demand  of  a  new  window-tax.  received  at  the  tax-office  ;  but  altho* 
When  this  money  was  drawn  from  I  cannot  undertake  to  afeertain  how 
them  gradually,  in  the  price  of  the  far  the  number  of  houfes  which  pay 
fmall  parcels  of  tea  bought  for  the,  the  tax  exceeds  the  number  ftated  in 
regular  fupply  of  their  families,  they  the  returns,  yet  I  have  very  little 
did  not  attend  to  it;  as  little  do  they  doubt  that  the  houfes  and  cottages 
attend  to  their  prefent  progreffive  fa-  exempted,  on  account  of  poverty,  a- 
vings  in  that  article  :  but  when  eight  mount  to  600,000.  However,  I  per- 
or  ten  {hillings  are  demanded  under  fuade  myfelf,  that  no  perfon  will  en- 
the  odious  name  of  a  tax,  for  which  vy  the  wretched  inhabitants  the  in- 
nothing  is  received  at  the  time  of  confiderable  advantage  they  enjoy, 
payment,  their  fpirits  revolt,  they  *  Of  the  remaining  houfes,  not 
f^rel  the  heart-burn,  and  relieve  them-  .  fewer  than  520,025  contain  ten  win- 
felves  by  hafty  imputations  and  exe-  dows  or  lefs  ;  and  if  no  greater 
crations,  the  juftice  of  which  they  quantity  than  from  two  to  fix  pounds 
do  not  with  to  examine.  Indeed,  the  yreight,  of  the  moft  inferior  tea,  be 
cafieft  mode  of  paying  any  tax  is  in  expended  in  each  houfe,  the  reduc- 
the  price  of  a  commodity  we  con-  tion  in  price  will  more  than  compen* 
fume  ;  but  it  is  worth  obferving,  that  fate  for  the  additional  duty ;  and,  of 
this  cafe  is  delufive,  as  it  facilitates  courfe,  the  inhabitants  muft  profit 
the  impafitlon  of  taxes.  confiderably  by  the  meafure. 

As  this  fubjeft  comes  home  to  us  *  The  num^r  of  the  houfes  which 
it  may  be  worth  while  to  fee  how  contain  more  than  ten  windows,  and 
it  is  ftated  by  Mr  Baring.  lefs  than  twenty-five,  is  163,051. 

*  A|  the  conunttUUOB’tax  hai  Tbcfe  «ue  gcncially  iahabited  by 

perfona 
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perfons  who  occupy  only  one  houfe  ; 
and  there  are  vevy  few  inftances  of 
perfons  living  in  finglc  houfes  of  this 
defcription  (whofc  expence  within¬ 
doors  is  in  any  degree  correfpondent 
to  the  appearance  of  their  houfes 
without)  who  are  not  benefited  by 
the  commutation-aA. 

*  The  houfes  which  remain  arc 
fuch  as  contain  twenty-five  windows 
and  upwards:  the  number  is,  how¬ 
ever,  no  more  than  31,835:  and, 
amongft  thefe,  there  are  inns  and  o- 
ther  public  houfes  ;  and  fome  board¬ 
ing- fchools,  where  tea  is  allowed  to 
the  children  :  the  occupiers  of  fuch 
houfes  muft  therefore,  from  the 
quantity  of  tea  confumed  in  each,  be 
confiderable  gainers.  Part  of  the  re¬ 
maining  houfes  of  the  above  defcrip¬ 
tion  are  inhabited  by  men  of  rank 
and  fortune,  who  fupport  three  hou¬ 
fes  or  more  ;  or  by  thofe  who  in¬ 
habit  only  two  houfes,  hut  who  live 
in  a  ftyle  fuitablc  to  their  fituation 
and  circumftancet :  and  the  former 
perfons,  by  the  exemption  of  the 
third  houfe,  are  amply  compenfated 
for  the  additional  window-tax  upon 
the  other  two.  With  refpcA  to  per¬ 
fons  who  inhabit  only  one  houfe,  it 
is  prefumed,  that  a  moderate  ella- 
blilhment  in  fuch  houfes  will  expend 
as  much  tea,  as  that  the  faring  in 
price  will  compenfate  for  the  addi¬ 
tional  duty  upon  windows. 

*  From  the  above  pretnif- 

fes  it  follows,  that  the  hou¬ 
fes  and  cottages  exempted 
from  the  tax,  on  account  of 
poverty,  amount  to  -  284,459 

Houfes  containing  from 
•IK  to  ten  windows  ;  520,025 

Ditto  from  ten  to  twen¬ 
ty-five  windows ;  •  163,051 

Ditto  exceeding  twenty- 
five  windows;  -  3*f^35 

Total  of  hoofes  and  cot¬ 
tages,  -  .  999*370 

*  It  is,  however,  upon  a  part  only 
•f  thein^bitaats  of  the  laft  dais  of 


houfes  that  any  material  addition¬ 
al  burden,  in  confequence  of  the 
commutation-tax,  can  fall :  and, 
from  the  belt  information  which  1 
can  obtain  upon  this  fubjcA,  I  am 
perfuaded,  that  the  perfons  occupy¬ 
ing  large  houfes  are,  with  very  few 
exceptions,  the  parties  who  fuffer  by 
the  meafure.  And  here  it  ihouldbe 
obferved,  that  the  returns  made  to 
the  tax- office,  of  houfes  containing 
fifty  windows  and  upwards,  ftatc  the 
number  at  no  more  than  5385.  If 
the  atiual  number  be  greater  (and 
which  is  highly  probable),  the  inha¬ 
bitants  of  fuch  houfes  as  are  not  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  number  returned,  are 
exempted  from  the  old  as  well  as 
from  the  new  duty :  but  if  the  re¬ 
turn  be  correA,  the  number  of  hou¬ 
fes  of  the  above  defcription,  when 
compared  with  the.total  number  of 
the  houfes  contained  in  the  king¬ 
dom,  fcarccly  merits  attention ;  more 
cfpecially,  as  even  the  number  tta- 
ted  will  be  very  confiderably  redu¬ 
ced,  by  the  exceptions  which  1  have 
mentioned. 

*  To  form  an  exaA  computation 
of  the  quantity  of  tea  confumed  in 
fuch  houfes  is  impoffible.  Many  of 
the  inhabitants  live  in  a  profufe,  and 
others  in  an  oeconomical  manner. 
An  inftance  occurs,  in  two  of  my 
friends,  which  is  exadly  a  cafe  in 
point.  The  number  of  windows  in 
each  of  their  houfes  is  the  fame ; 
but  the  confumption  at  the  table  of 
one  exceeds,  in  a  tenfold  proportion, 
the  confumption  at  the  table  of  the 
other  ;  exclufive  of  the  tea  expended 
by  the  fervants,  which  is  fuppofed  to 
be  nearly  equal  in  each  faniily :  and 
yet  the  family  (including  fervants) 
which  confumes  the  fmalleil  quantity 
is  benefited  by  the  aA. 

*  Many  peribns  inhabit  large  hou¬ 
fes,  whofe  mode  of  livingwithin  doors 
is  not  anfwerable  to  their  appearance 
without.  Feribns  of  this  diefeription 
are  precifely  the  parties  who  can, 
in  geoeral,  beft  afibid  to  cootribote 

to- 
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towards  the  exigencies  of  the  (late  ; 
and  who  are  moreover  the  moft  diffi¬ 
cult  for  the  financier  to  reach ;  as 
their  incomes  do  not  contribute,  in 
any  degree  proportionate  to  their  a-* 
mount,  towards  either  the  cuftoms  or 
excife :  but,  with  regard  to  thofe 
whofe  ftyle  of  expence  is  fuitable  to 
their  rank,  fortune,  and  external 
^pearance,  there  cannot  be  a  doubt 
Cut  that  they  are  upon  the  whole 
benefited 

*  One  defcriptlon  of  men  mud  be 
an  exception  to  this  rule ;  I  mean, 
thofe  country  gentlemen  who  inha¬ 
bit  large  houies,  and  poifefs  but  fmall 
fortunes  However,  the  fixe  of  their 
houfes  muft  either  be  reduced  to  the 
fcale  of  their  income  ;  or  fuch  per- 
ibns  muft  relinquiih  their  old  man- 
fions,  for  dwellings  more  fuitable  to 
the  contraAed  limits  of  their  for¬ 
tunes:  but  it  is  evident,  from  the 
manners  and  fafhions  of  the  times, 
that  houfes  under  fuch  circumftances 
will  gradually  decreafe  in  number  and 
occupation  :  and  it  is  alfo  certain, 
that  one  or  both  of  thefe  circumftan* 
CCS  muft  have  taken  place,  if  the 
commutation-aA  had  never  pafled; 
and,  confequently,  they  ought  not 
to  be  affigned  ascaufes  for  impeding 
the  operation  of  a  meafure  of  fuch 
public  and  general  utility. 

*  1  wifhed  to  have  laid  before  the 
reader  a  comparative  account  of  the 
confumption  of  tea  in  different  hou¬ 
fes  :  but  I  am  compelled  to  relin- 
quiffi  my  intention  $  as  fuch  a  ftate- 
ment  muft  be  fubjed  very  much  to 
opinion  (  many  rich  perfons  being 
mean  enough  to  purchafe  the  cheap- 
eft  tea  ;  and  there  being  alfo  peo¬ 
ple  of  the  middling  and  poorer  claffes 
who  are  fo  extravagant  as  to  purchafe 
the  beft. 

*  1  have  taken  no  notice  of  Scot¬ 
land,  becaufe  the  number  of  houfes 
tttumed  to  the  tax-office  from  thence 
amounts  to  no  more  than  17,734; 
which  induces  me  to  believe,  that  no 


complaint  can  poffibly  arife  from  that 
quarter. 

‘  As  the  public  have  derived  very 
great  and  folid  advantages  from  the 
commutation-tax,  the  £aft- India 
Company,  in  whofe  profperity  the 
nation  is  at  all  times  times  deeply  in- 
terefted,'  have  alfo  benefited  very  ma¬ 
terially  thereby.'—— 

*  The  advantages  hitherto  ftated, 
however  important,  are  not  the 
whole  of  the  benefits  which  the 
public  have  already  derived,  and 
muft  continue  to  derive  in  a  ftill 
greater  degree ;  for,  in  addition 
thereto,  the  fmugglcr  receives  a  fe¬ 
vers  wound,  in  being  deprived  of 
one  of  the  two  great  articles  for  the 
affortment  of  his  cargo ;  and  which 
cannot  eafily  be  replaced  by  any  other 
fubftitute.  To  render  that  wound 
mortal,  the  eyes  of  government  ought 
immediately  to  be  turned  to  thofe 
articles  which  ftill  remain,  fuch  as 
fpirits,  tobacco.  See.  and  to  which 
the  principle  of  the  commutation-tax 
may  be  correAly  applied,  and  with 
equal  fuccefs. 

*  Great  numbers  of  perfons  have 
ofajeAed  againft  the  commutation- 
ad  who  refide  at  the  fea-ports  and 
even  fome  of  the  principal  country- 
towns  ;  alleging,  that  they  do  not 
derive  that  advantage  from  the  reduc¬ 
tion  in  the  price  of  tea,  in  return  for 
the  duty  which  they  pay  for  their 
windows,  which  the  minifter  and 
the  Eaft- India  company  gave  them 
reafon  to  exped.  The  truth  is,  that 
thofe  perfons  and  places  were  in  ge¬ 
neral  fupplied  by  fmugglers ;  and 
therefore  they  are  parties  in  the  fame 
caufe.  But  numbers  who  refide  e- 
ven  in  thofe  places,  are  convinced, 
that  fuch  pradices  are  not  only  pre* 
judicial  to  the  reveirue;  but  that 
they  alfo  operate  moft  fatally  againft 
the  wealth  and  profperity  of  the 
country  at  large,  by  draining  it  of 
its  gold  and  filver,  which  have  been 
conveyed  to  the  continent  by  the 
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glers,  to  an  Immenfe  amount.  Such  annual  amount  of  the  company's 
pcrfons  muft,  at  the  fame  time,  be  Hdes,  will  oblige  them  to  extend 
fenfible,  that,  had  it  not  been  for  their  importations  from  China,  in 
the  rifing  profperity  of  this  coun-  order  to  fulfil  the  requifiiions  of  the 
try,  towards  which  the  checks  gi*  aft ;  and  for  which  purpofe,  not  lefs 
ven  to  fmuggling  have  elfentially  than  45  large  additional  fhips,  and 
contributed,  additional  taxes  muft  3450  feamen,  muft  be  conftantly 
have  been  impofed,  of  which  they  employed  by  the  company, 
would  have  been  obliged  to  bear  their  *  Fifthly,  their  exports  of  the 

proportion ;  and  the  amount  of  which  woollens  and  lead  of  this  country 
proportion  would  probably  have  great-  muft  be  augmented  from  the  value  of 
ly  exceeded  the  whole  which  they  now  L.  111,000,  to  which  the  amount 
pay  as  a  commutation  upon  their  has  hitherto  been  limited,  to  at  lead 
windows.’  L.  300,000 per  annum,  which  will  be 

Mr  Baring  traces  the  operation  of  necelfary  hereafter, 
this  transfer  of  duties,  in  all  points,  *  Finally,  the  retaining  within 
as  it  affefts  the  confumer,  the  fmug-  this  kingdom  a  balance,  amounting 
gler,  the  company,  and  the  ftate  :  annually  to  no  Icfs  than  L.  1,03  2, 400; 
for  the  detail  we  muft  refer  to  the  which,  prior  to  the  aft,  was  regu- 
pamphlet  at  large  ;  and  content  our-  larly  paid  to  foreigners  in  fpecie, 
ielves  with  the  following  fummary  through  the  medium  of  the  fmug- 
view  given  at  the  clofe  :  gler ;  and  which  balance  will,  in  all 

*  Firft,  let  it  be  obferved,  that  probability,  be  greatly  increafed, 
the  average  quantity  of  tea  fold  by  when  the  purpofes  of  the  aft  lhall 
the  company  for  ten  years  prior  to  have  been  carried  completely  into  ex- 
the  pafGng  of  the  commutation-aft,  ecution. 

was  very  little  more  than  fix  mil-  ‘  Thefe  advantages,  which  have 
lions  of  pounds  weight  per  annum  ;  arifen  from  a  fingle  operation,  are  of 
but,  within  the  firft  twelve  months  fuch  magnitude  and  importance,  as 
after  the  aft  took  place,  the  quantity  to  fatisfy  every  impartial  perfon  of 
fold  exceeded  16,000,000  lb.  the  beneficial  confequences  which 

‘  Secondly,  the  amount  of  the  muft  refult  from  a  general  application 
duty  ftill  continued  upon  tea  has,  in  of  the  fame  liberal  principle  to  the 
the  firft  year  only,  exceeded  the  efti-  duties  ftill  fubfifting  upon  various 
mate  by  no  lefs  than  L.  60,434.  branches  of  the  manufaftures  and 

*  Thirdly,  the  total  fum  paid  by  commerce  of  Great  Britain.* 

the  purchafers,  for  teas  fold  fince  The  operation  of  this  extenfive 
the  paffing  of  the  aft,  amounts  only  experiment,  which  will  daily  un¬ 
to  L.  2,770,799  ;  but,  had  an  equd  fold  its  good  or  bad  properties, 
quantity  been  fold  at  the  former  pri-  will  fupetfede  the  neceffity  of  dwell- 
ces,  the  purchafers  muft  have  paid  ing  on  the  advantages  of  fimplify- 

not  lefs  than  L.  4,826,261:  confe-  ing  the  modes  of  taxation,  in  every 

quently  the  public  have  been  bene-  inftance  where  an  average  can  be 

filed  to  the  amount  of  L.  2,055,462  fettled,  fo  as  to  guard  againft  the 

l^y  this  regulation.  manifeft  opprelBon  of  individuals. 

*  Fourthly,  the  increalc  in  the  Mon.  Revy 


Tit  Hiflory  of  Ancient  Greece  '^  Itf  Coloniet  and  Conqueflst  from  the  earlieji 
Accounts  till  the  Divifim  of  the  Macedonian  Empire  in  the  Eaji  ;  including 
the  Hiflory  of  Literature,  Philofcphy,  and  the  Fine  Arts.  John  Gil¬ 
lies,  L'L.D.  ^to,  2  voh,  nuith  Maps,  and  a  complete  Index.  2I.  2s.  Ca- 
DELL,  1786. 


AS  the  hiflory  of  ancient  Greece 
employs  no  inconfidcrable  (hare 
of  the  attention  of  every  man  coii- 
verfant  with  literature,  it  has  long 
been  regretted  that  no  one  writer  has 
treated  this  interefling  fubjedl  in  its 
full  extent,  and  combined,  in  one 
view,  the  various  and  important 
feenes  which  Grecian  (lory  exhibits, 
for  the  inftruflion  and  admiration  of 
poflerity.  By  none  of  the  ancient 
writers  does  fuch  a  delign  appear  to 
have  ever  been  formed.  Plutarch  is 
a  lively  and  entertaining  biographer, 
but  a  carelcfs  and  inaccurate  hiilo- 
fian.  In  the  imperfe^  work  of  Dio¬ 
dorus  Siculus,  we  find  the  labours  of 
a  dry  and  uninflrudive  compiler ; 
and,  Herodotus  and  Polybius  ex¬ 
cepted,  the  moll  valuable  Greek 
writers  are  rather  annalifts  than  hi- 
ftorians. 

From  fuch  works,  Kollin,  and  o- 
ther  moderns,  have  tranferibed  the 
mofl  flriking  paflages  of  Grecian  hi¬ 
flory,  being  more  afliduous  to  ga¬ 
ther  its  bloffoms  than  to  deferibe  its 
trunk,  or  accurately  to  delineate  its 
branches.  Inilcad  of  a  regular  flruc- 
ture,  judicioufly  defigned,  and  fo- 
lidly  compacted,  they  give  us  an  af- 
femblage  of  fcattcred  ornaments,  fer- 
ving  rather  to  amufe  the  eye  than  to 
fatisfy  the  mind. 

Detached  periods  of  Grecian  hi¬ 
flory,  indeed,  have  been  more  care¬ 
fully  examined,  and  more  fully  ex¬ 
plained  ;  but  by  a  lingular  fatality 
attending  this  fubjefl,  no  author, 
who  has  hitherto  undertaken  to  de¬ 
feribe  with  fulnefs  and  accuracy  the 
tra  nfaflions  of  Greece,  has  had  per- 
fcverance  to  accomplifh  this  ufeful 
and  arduous  defign,  much  lefs  to  u- 
nite  to  the  faithful  and  drcumflantial 
VoL.  111.  N®  ij. 


account  of  the  civil  and  military  tranf- 
adlions  the  progrefs  and  revolutions 
of  literature,  ^lilofophy,  and  the 
fine  arts :  objeds  which  diflitiguifh 
and  ennoble  Greece  beyond  all  o- 
ther  countries  in  the  world.  It  is, 
therefore,  with  the  utmoft  fatisfac- 
tion  that  we  announce  the  prefent 
hiflory  ;  which  being  new  in  its  kind, 
and  written  by  a  perfon  of  exteniive 
learning  and  abilities,  will,  we  doubt 
not,  add  no  fmall  degree  of  luflrc  to 
Englifh  literature  *. 

The  two  following  extrafts  we 
hope  will  be  acceptable  to  our  rea¬ 
ders. 

On  the  Religion  of  the  Greeks. 

The  mythology  of  the  Greeks 
was  of  a  more  agreeable,  and  of  a 
far  more  ufeful  nature,  [than  that  of 
the  Germans,  as  deferibed  by  Tacitus). 
The  feeptre,  which  denoted  the  con¬ 
nexion  of  civil  power  with  facred 
proteXion,  was  conferred  on  thofe 
who,  while  they  continued  the  hum¬ 
ble  minitlers  of  the  gods,  were  ap¬ 
pointed  to  be  the  chief,  but  ac¬ 
countable  guardians  of  the  people. 
The  fame  voice  that  fummoned  the 
warriors  to  arms,  or  that  decided,  ia 
time  of  peace,  their  domeilic  con¬ 
tentions,  conduXed  the  order  of  their 
religious  worfhip,  and  prefided  in  the 
prayers  and  hymns  addreffed  to  the 
divinity.  Thefe  prayers  and  hymns, 
together  with  the  important  rite  of 
facrifice  (which  likewife  was  per¬ 
formed  by  royal  hands),  formed  the 
ceremonial  part  of  the  Grecian  reli¬ 
gion.  The  moral  was  far  more  ex- 
tenfive,  including  the  principal  offi¬ 
ces  of  life,  and  the  noblefl  virtues  of 
the  mind.  The  ufeful  quality  of 
courage  was  peculiarly  acceptable  to 
V  Ihl 
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the  Hern  gotl  of  war  ;  but  the  vir- 
t'oes  of  charity  and  hufpitalily  were 
Hill  more  pleafing  to  the  more  a- 
luiable  divinities.  Tlie  fubmiflion  of 
fubjefts  to  their  prince,  the  duty  of 
a  prince  to  preferve  inviolate  the 
rights  of  his  the  obedience 

of  children  to  their  parents,  the  re- 
fpeft  of  the  young  for  the  aged,,  the 
faertd  laws  of  truth,  ju'.licc,  honour, 
and  decency,  were  Inculcated  and 
maintained  by  the  awful  authority 
of  religion.  Even,  the  moft  ordi¬ 
nary  tranfaAions  of  private  life  were 
confecrated  by  the  piety  of  the 
Greeks.  They  ventured  not  to  un¬ 
dertake  a  voyage,  or  a  journey,  with¬ 
out  foliciting  the  propitious  aid  of 
their  heavenly  protcAors.  Every 
meal  (and  there  were  three  in  a  day) 
was  accompanfed  with  a  facrificeand 
libation.  'I’he  common  forms  of  po- 
lltencfs,  the  cuftomary  duties  of  ci¬ 
vility,  were  not  decided  by  the  va¬ 
rying  tafte  of  individuals,  but  de¬ 
fined  by  the  precife  voice  of  the 
^ods. 

It  would  have  anfwered  little  pur- 
pofe  to  oppofe  falutary  laws  to  the 
capricious  licence  of  barbarians,  with¬ 
out  guarding  thofe  laws  by  .very 
powerful  fanAIons.  Whether  thefe 
lanAions  be  founded  on  opinion  or 
•in  faft  is,  with  refpcA.  to  their  in¬ 
fluence  on  the  mind,  a  matter  of 
little  moment.  The  dreaded  ven¬ 
geance  of  imaginary  powers  may  be 
equally  effcAual  with  the  fenrof  the 
ax  and  halter.  The  certainty  of 
this  vengeance  vv.as  firmly  eftablifhed 
in  the  Grecian  creed  ;  and  its  opera¬ 
tion  was  fuppofed  to  be  fo  immediate 
and.  palpable,  that  it  was  Impofiible 
for  the  inattention  of  men  to  over 
look,  or  for  their  addrefsto  elude  it  a 
force.  The  daring  violations  of  the 
facred  law  were  fpeedily,  overtaken 
by  maulfeft  marks  of  the  divine  dif- 
pkafure.  *  The  iulolencc  and  vio¬ 
lence  of  the  corrupted  youths  (fays 
Homer)  cried  aloud  to  heaven,  whofe 


decrees  were  foon  exeeuted  by  the  9- 
venging  hands  of  Ulyfles.*  The 
judgments  inillAcd  on  guilty  com¬ 
munities  were  fo  familiar  to  the 
minds  of  men,  that  the  poet  Introdu¬ 
ces  them  by  way  of  fimilies  ;  and  it 
is  evident  from  his  writings  through¬ 
out,  that  every  important  event,  pro- 
fperous  or  adverfe,  which  happened 
either  to  Individuals  or  to  nations,  ap¬ 
peared  to  the  pious  refignatlon  of 
the  Greeks,  the  reward  of  their  reli¬ 
gion  and  virtue,  or  the  punKhment 
of  their  Itrcllgion  and  vice.  The 
merit  of  the  father  was  often  ac¬ 
knowledged  in  the  proteAion  of  the 
fon  ;  and  the  crimes  of  a  guilty 
progenitor  were  often  vlfited  on  his 
del'cendant^  Co  the  third  and  fourth 
generation.. 

Thefe  obfcrvatlons  arc  confirmed,, 
not  only  by  the  writings  of  Homer 
and  Hefiod  throughout,  but  by  al- 
moft  every  page  of  Herodotus,  of 
Pindar,  as  well  as  of  the  Greek  tra¬ 
gedians  and  hiftorlans ;  and  yet  they 
feem  to  have  elcaped  the  notice  of 
fome  of  the  moft  ingenious  inquirers 
into  the  opinions  of  antiquity.  The 
authority  of  Greek  writers  ftrongly- 
oppofes  two  fyfteros,  which  have 
been  fupported  with  great  ability, 
and  which  have  gained  confiderable 
credit  in  the  world.  '1  he  firft,  that 
the  religion  of  the  ancients  had  little 
nr  no  conncAion  with  morality:  the 
fecond,  that  the  government  of  Greece 
could  not  have  been  fupported  with¬ 
out  the  doArine  of  a  future  ftate. 
The  conneAion  between  religion  and 
morality  is  clearly  aflerted  in  the 
various  paffages-  to  which  we  have 
had  occafiv)ii  to  allude  ;  and  the  be¬ 
lief  of  a  future  ftate  of  retribution,, 
cannot,  according  to  the  principles  of 
the  learned  author  of  the  Divine  Le¬ 
gation  of  Mofes,  be  reckoned  necef- 
fary  to  the  government  of  men,  who 
are  fully  petfuaded  of  the  aAuab 
and  immediate  Interpofitlon  of  di¬ 
vine  wil'dom  and  julUce,  to  regu- 
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fate,  fay  temporal  rewards  and  pu- 
nifhments,  the  affairs  of  the  prefent 
Kfe. 

As  this  perfuafion  had  fuch  gene¬ 
ral  and  happy  effc^s  on  the  manners 
of  the  Greeks,  it  may  be  proper  to 
confider  its  origin,  and  to  defenbe 
more  particularly  the  nature  and  ge¬ 
nius  of  the  fuperdition  to  which  it 
gave  birth ;  a  fuperilition  which, 
two  thoufand  years  after  loting  its 
imaginary  authority  over  the  ufcful 
occupations  of  men,  (till  preferves  a 
real  power  over  the  moll  elegant  a- 
mufements. 

It  belongs  not  to  the  ddign  of 
this  work  to  fearch  for  the  mytho¬ 
logical  tenets  of  Greece  in  the  opi¬ 
nions  of  other  nations :  a  fubjeft  of 
inquiry  upon  which  much  learned 
conjecture  and  much  laborious  inge¬ 
nuity  have  already  been  very  lau 
dably,  but  I  fear  not  very  fuccefsful- 
ly  employed.  By  the  dim  light  of 
etymology  and  tradition,  and  the  de¬ 
ceitful  glare  of  legend  and  fable,  in- 
quifltive  men  have  endeavoured  to 
trace  the  corrupted  ftreams  of  Pagan 
worlhip  to  the  pure  fountain  of  the 
Jewilh  difpenfation.  But  the  ma- 
jefty  of  Jehovah  is  very  feebly  repre- 
fented  by  the  united  power  of  Ho¬ 
mer’s  divinities  :  and  the  mythology 
of  the  Greeks  is  of  fuch  a  peculiar 
texture,  that,  whencefoever  origi¬ 
nally  derived,  it  muft  have  under¬ 
gone  a  particular  modification  in  the 
Grecian  foil ;  nor  is  it  eafy  to  con¬ 
cur  with  the  opinion  of  writers  who 
bring  it  immediately  from  Egypt, 
Chaldea,  or  Leffer  Afia,  when  we 
confider  that  there  is  not  the  fmal- 
lelt  vclligc  in  Homer  of  the  judicial 
allrology  which  prevailed  fo  ilrongly 
in  the  two  firll,  or  of  the  worlhippiug 
of  idols,  which  almoll  uiiiverfally  pre¬ 
dominated  in  the  lalt. 

The  difficulty  of  giving  fuch  an 
hiftorical  deduftion  of  the  Grecian 
faith  as  would  not  be  expofed  to  in¬ 
numerable  objections,  obliges  us  to 
Uucc  its  oiigln  in  the  natuial  paf- 


fions  of  the  human  heart,  the  hopes 
the  fears,  the  wanfs,  the  mifery  of 
man,  which  have  in  alt  ages  render¬ 
ed  him  a  prey  to  the  terrors  of  fu- 
pcrilition.  This  mtferable  paffion, 
which,  in  the  civilifed  countries  of 
modern  Europe,  operates  only  at  di- 
llant  intervals,  and  chiefly  in  the  un¬ 
fortunate  monsents  of  difeafe  and 
danger,  maintains  a  conftant  and  un¬ 
interrupted  power  over  the  minds  of 
barbarians.  The  difproportionate 
force  of  the  fame  principle  among 
rude  and  among  civilifed  men,  is  a- 
ferrbed  by  a  common  proverb  to  the 
grofs  ignorance  of  the  former  ;  but 
it  may,  with  more  propriety,  per¬ 
haps,  b-  deduced  from  their  preca¬ 
rious  and  unhappy  manner  of  life, 
the  continual  dangers  to  which  their 
exillence  is  expofed,  and  the  dread¬ 
ful  calamities  in  which  the  whole  fo- 
ciety  is  too  frequently  involved.  E- 
ven  among  poliihed  nations,  the 
power  of  reafon  and  philofophy, 
however  highly  it  may  be  extolled 
when  the  gentle  current  of  life  flows 
with  placid  tranquillity,  always 
proves  too  feeble  to  refill  the  moun¬ 
tain  torrent  and  the  llorm  of  win¬ 
ter.  Under  the  preffurc  of  fuddea 
or  inextricable  calamity,  all  thofe 
who  are  not  more  or  Icfs  than  men, 
have  recourfe  to  the  immediate  affill- 
ance  of  invifihle  powers  ;  and  in  the 
fplendid  abodes  of  wealth  and  power, 
as  well  as  in  the  American  village  or 
Tartar  hor<le,  the  sera  of  a  famine,  a 
peililence,  or  an  earthquake,  is  mark¬ 
ed  by  fincere  expreffions  of  faith,  and 
commemorated  by  fignal  monuments 
of  piety. 

The  great  pillar  of  fuperilition, 
railed  by  the  anxinns  pallions  of  men, 
was  fortified  in  Greece  by  a  circum- 
llance  incidental  to  all  nations  at  a 
certain  ftage  of  their  political  pro- 
grefs.  There  is  a  ptriml  when  na¬ 
tions  emerging  fium  barbarity,  but 
not  yet  corrupted  by  the  narrow  pur- 
fuits  of  avarice,  nor  yet  foftened  by 
the  mean  pleafures  ofiuxury,  or  con- 
V  2  traded 
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traded  bf  the  dangerous  refinements  ages  were  nothing  more  thanimmoe' 
of  a  felfifh  pbilofopby,  enjoy  a  pe*  tal  men. 

culiar  fenfibility  of  charader;  which  What  was  wanting  in  the  dignity 
exerts  itfelf  in  the  ardour  of  focial  and  perfedion,  was  fupplied  by  the 
afftdion,  and  (Irengthens,  by  a  thou-  number  of  the  gods.  Homer  only 
£and  aflbciatioos,  their  belief  of  in*  dcfcribes  the  principal  and  reigning 
viliblc  and  intelligent  powers.  Tq  divinities ;  but  Hefiod,  who  gives 
men,  thus  difpofrd  to  wonder  and  to  the  genealogical  hiftory  of  this  fan* 
believe,  whatever  dazzles  the  imagi*  ciful  hierarchy,  makes  the  whole 
nation,  announces  the  prefcnce  of  a  number  amount  to  thirty  thoufand. 
deity ;  dreams  and  celefiial  appear*  Among  thefe,  every  virtue  had  its 
anccf  are  deemed  facred  and  infal*  protedor,  every  equality  of  extenfive 
lible  admonitions  ;  the  filcncc  and  power  in  human  life  had  its  patron» 
thick  (hade  of  a  foreil  fills  the  foul  and  every  grove  and  mountain  and 
with  religious  awe  ;  and  perfons,  di*  river  its  favourite  inhabitants.  Twelve 
fiinguilhed  by  juttice  and  piety,  ea*  divinities  of  fuperior  rank  prefided 
fily  perfuade  themfelves  and  others,  over  the  adive  principles  of  the  uni< 
that,  as  the  beloved  favourites  of  verfe,  and  the  leading  virtues  of  the 
heaven,  they  are  frequently  honoured  mind  :  but  even  thefe  difiinguifhed 
with  holy  infpirations,  and  fometimes  beings  were  fubjed  to  the  unrelent* 
indulged  with  the  vifible  prefence  ing  power  of  vengeance  and  the  fates, 
and  happy  intercoiirfc  of  their  divine  ‘  who  purfue  the  crimes  of  men  and 
protedors.  Not  only  the  religion  gods,  and  never  ceafe  from  their  wrath 
but  the  ancient  language  and  man*  till  theyhave  inilided  juft  punilhment 
ners  of  Greece,  -fulBciently  atteft  the  on  the  guilty  tons  of  earth  and  hca* 
cxifience  of  this  execifive  fenfibility,  vcn.’ 

which,  in  tbofe  early  times,  gave  an  The  materials  which  fancy  had 
cafy  vidory  to  the  indulgent  pow'ers  created,  poetry  formed  into  beauty, 
of  fancy  over  the  fevere  didates  of  and  policy  improved  into  ufe.  The 
reafon.  creed  of  the  Greeks,  thus  adorned 

The  nature,  the  charaders,  and  and  enlarged,  became  the  happleft 
the  occupations  of  the  gods,  were  antidote  againft  the  furious  refent* 
fuggefied  by  the  lively  feelings  of  aii  ment,  the  favage  cruelty,  and  the 
ardent,  ratlier  than  by  the  regular  fierce  fpirit  of  fullcn  independence, 
invention  of  a  cultivated,  mind.  Thefe  which  ufually  charaderife  the  man* 
celellial  beings  were  fubjed  to  the  ners  of  barbarians.  Yet  thefe  dread- 
blind  paiHons  which  govern  unhappy  ful  pailions  fometimes  forced  their 
mortals.  Their  wants,  as  well  as  way  through  every  mound  which  wif- 
their  defires,  were  iimilar  to  thofe  of  dom  had  ereded  in  order  to  oppufe 
meu.  They  required  not  the  grofs  their  courfe.  Laws  facred  and  pro* 
nourilhment  of  meat  and  wine,  hut  fauc  were  feeble  barriers  againll  the 
they  had  occafion  to  repair  the  waile  impetuofity  of  their  rage.  Tlie  black 
of  their  etherial  bodies  by  nedar  and  vengeance  of  the  heart  was  exerted  in 
ambrofia  ;  and  tliry  delighted  in  the  deeds  of  horror.  The  death  of  an 
fleam  of  the  facrifices,  which  equally  enemy  could  not  fatisfy  their  inhu* 
gratified  their  fenfes  and  flattered  man  cruelty.  They  burned  with  de* 
their  vanity.  The  refrcihment  of  fire  to  drink  his  hated  blood,  to  de* 
ileep  was  neceflary  to  reiiorc  their  vour  his  quivering  limbs,  and  to  ex* 
cxhaulled  flrength:  and  with  the  ad*  pofe  his  mangled  remains  to  indig* 
dition  of  a  fupeiior,  but  limited,  nities  equally  odious  and  abominable 
degree  of  power  arid  wifdom  and  in  the  fight  of  gods  and  men.  The 
jjoudiicfs,  the  gods  qf  ihe  heroic  powerful  in^uence  of  religion  was  di* 
•  '  '  '  •  '  reeled 
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reded  agaiad  the  wild  exceflet  of  raclea*  the  abufed  privileges  of  afj- 
(hia  fanguinary  temper.  The  brave  lums,  the  wild  raptures  of  pr(^c- 
Tydeus  loft  for  ever  the  protedion  tic  enthutufm,  the  abonunablc  cere- 
of  his  adoied  Minerva  by  a  (ingle  ad  monies  of  the  Bacchanalia*  and  the 
of  (avage  ferocity.  Humanity  was  horrid  pradice  of  human  facrifice, 
inculcated  by  every  precept  of  rea-  circumilances  which  cover  with  de- 
foo,  and  enforced  by  the  ftrongeft  ferved  infamy  the  latter  periods  of 
motives  of  hope  and  fear.  It  was  a  paganifm,  were  all  unknown  to  the 
firm  article  of  belief,  that  hands  good  fenl'e  and  purity  of  the  heroic 
ftained  with  blood,  even  in  the  exer-  ages  ;  nor  is  there  to  be  difeovered 
cife  of  honourable  war,  were  unwor-  the  fmalleft  veftige  of  any  of  thefc 
thy,  till  purified  by  luftration,  to  be  wild  or  wicked  inventions,  either  in 
employed  in  the  mnft  ordinary  func-  the  writings  of  Homer  or  of  his  con- 
tions  of  facred  worfhip.  temporary  Hefiod. 

It  would  require  a  volume  com-  The  amiable  limplicity  of  their  rcr 
plctely  to  illuftrate  the  (alutary  ef-  ligious  fyftem  was  communicated  to 
feds  of  this  ancient  and  venerable  fu-  the  civil  and  military  inftitutious  of 
perftition,  which  was  diiUnguifhed  the  Greeks,  tb  the  laws  of  nations  as 
above  moft  other  falfe  religions,  by  well  as  to  the  regulations  of  internal 
the  uncommon  merit  of  doing  much  policy,  and  to  the  various  duties  of 
good,  without  feemingly  occafion-  domeltic  as  well  as  of  focial  life, 
iog  any  confiderable  harm  to  focicty.  The  fentiments  of  natural  reafon. 
The  Grecian  tenets,  while  they  in-  fupported  by  the  fuppofed  &ndio« 
culcated  profound  refped  to  the  of  divine  authority,  generally  dircc- 
gods,  tended  not  to  break  the  fpirit,  ted  the  condud  of  men  ia  the  wide 
or  to  reprefs  the  courage,  of  their  variety  of  thefe  compUcated  rela- 
warlike  votaries.  Tkc  ancient  heroes  tioos;  and  from  one  great  aodluaai- 
addrelTed  their  heavenly  protedors  in  nous  principle,  deeply  impreifed  os 
fa  cred  pofture,  with  the  unfeigned  the  mind,  there  refulted  an  uni  form 
fiucerity  of  manly  freedom,  'i'hey  fyftem  of  unaffeded  propriety  of  con- 
expeded  to  avert  the  calamities  dud,  the  contemplation  of  which 
threatened  by  the  anger  of  their  di-  will  always  be  agreeable  to  every 
vinities,  not  by  inftiding  on  them-  tafte  thst  is  not  perverted  by  the  fal4 
(elves  fuch  tortures  as  could  be  ac-  delicacy  of  artificial  manners,  or  the 
ntmeut  illiberal  prejudices  of  national  vanity. 

icy  ^had  Charaderijlic  Excellsnce  of  the  Grecian 
committed  again  il  their  fellow  citi- 

fens,  or  compenlating,  by  new  at-  It  is  difficult  to  determine  whe- 
tentions,  for  the  negled  (hown  to  ther  the  difeerning  encouragement  of 
the  ceremonies  of  their  national  wor-  Pericles  was  more  ufcful  in  anima* 
(hip.  In  their  eftinaation,  the  doing  ting  the  induftry  of  Phidias,  or  the 
of  injuries  to  men,  and  the  omitting  genius  of  Phidias  in  feconding  the 
of  prayer  to  the  gods,  were  the  views  of  his  illuftrious  protedor. 
principal  caufes  of  the  divine  difplea-  Their  congenial  minds  feemed  as 
fure  ;  the  incurring  of  which,  being  happily  formed  for  each  other,  aa 
juftly  confidered  as  infinitely  greater  both  were  admirably  adapted  to  the 
than  all  other  misfortunes,  they  were  flourilhing  circumlianccs  of  their 
fnlicitous  to  avert  it,  not  only  by  an  country.  In  the  language  of  Flu- 
exad  performance  of  external  rites,  tarch,  this  great  minifiery  wkofe  vir- 
but  9y  a  diligent  pradice  of  moral  lues  gradually  rendered  him  the  ma^ 
duties.  Thi;  dangerous  power  of  q-  Jier  of  the  republic,  found  Athena 


ceptable  only  to  the  mean  refi 
of  weak  and  wicked  beings, 
repairing  the  wrongs  which 
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well  furnifhed  with  marble,  brafs,  !• 
^KXT>  g'>ld»  ebony,  and  c^'prefs,  to¬ 
gether  with  all  the  other  materials 
6ttcd  to  adorn  a  city;  which,  haring 
Taifed  to  the  glory  of  empire,  he 
wifhed  likewife  to  render  the  model 
of  elegance.  According  to  the  po 
polar  principles  which  he  profefTed, 
he  deemed  it  the  duty  of  a  ilatef- 
man  to  provide,  not  merely  for  the 
army,  the  navy,  the  judges,  and  o- 
tber^  immediately  employed  in  the 
poblic  ferrice  ;  the  great  Body  of  the 
people  he  regarded  as  the  conllant 
and  mod  important  object  of  his  mi- 
nilterial  care.  I’he  immenfe  revenues 
of  the  Hate,  which  had  hitherto  been 
diieSy  fquandered  in  {hows  and  fe- 
flivaU,  in  gaudy  oileiitation  or  pe- 
rilhing  luxury,  he  directed  to  obje61s 
more  tolid  and  durable ;  which,  while 
they  embellilhcd  the  city,  might  ex- 
creife  the  induilry  and  difplay  the 
talents  of  thecitiaens.  Guided  by  fuch 
motives,  be  boldly  opened  the  trea- 
fury,  and  expended  about  four  thou- 
land  talents ;  a  fnm  which  then  might 
command  as  much  labour  as  fix  or  fe- 
aen  millions  ftcrling  in  the  prefent 
age.  By  this  liberal  encouragement 
he  animated  every  art,  excited  every 
hand,  enlivened  every  exertion,  and 
called  forth  into  the  public  fervice 
the  whole  dexterity,  ikill,  and  ge¬ 
nius  of  his  countrymen  ;  while  the 
motives  of  gain  or  glory  which  he 
propofed,  allured  from  all  quarters 
the  moll  ingenious  ftrangers,  who 
readily  tranfported  their  talents  to 
Athens,  as  to  the  bell  market  and 
mod  confpicuous  theatre. 

But  it  was  the  peculiar  felicity  of 
Pericles  to  find  Athens  provided, 
not  only  in  all  the  materials  of  art, 
but  in  artiils  capable  of  employing 
them  to  the  bell  advantage.  In  the 
inaccurate,  but  often  expreilive,  lan¬ 
guage  of  Pliny,  fculptuieand  paint¬ 
ing  then  firll  arofe,  under  the  plallic 
hand  of  Phidias  and  his  brother  Pa- 
luenns.  Both  arts,  however,  arc 
known  to  hare  flouiifhed  at  an  earlier 


period  ;  but  in  the  age  of  Pcriclet 
they  aflumed  more  elevation  and  ma- 
jelly.  The  inventive  genius  of  men 
tried  a  new  and  nobler  flight.  The 
fiiperiority  of  Phidias  and  his  con¬ 
temporaries,  obfeured  and  almoll  ob¬ 
literated  the  memory  of  their  pre- 
dreeflbrs,  and  produced  that  fublime 
ftyle  of  art,  which,  having  flourifhed 
about  an  hundred  and  fifty  years,  de¬ 
cayed  with  the  glory  of  Greece,  and 
difappeared  foon  after  the  reign  of 
Alexander. 

It  appears  from  the  gems  and  me¬ 
dals,  and  a  few  remains  in  marble, 
preceding  the  age  of  Pericles,  that 
the  mechanical  part  of  engraving  and 
fculpture  had  already  attained  a  high 
degree  of  perfeAion.  In  many  of 
thofe  works,  the  minuted  ornaments 
are  finilhtd  with  care,  the  mnfcles 
are  boldly  pronounced,  the  outline  is 
faithful ;  But  the  defign  has  more 
hardneis  than  energy,  the  attitudes 
are  too  condrained  to  be  graceful, 
and  the  drength  of  the  exprefiion  di- 
ftorts,  and  for  the  mod  part  dedroys 
beauty.  The  fculptors  Phidias,  Po- 
lyclctus,  Scopas,  Alcamenes,  am| 
Myron,  together  with  the  contem¬ 
porary  painters,  Panznns,  Zeuxis, 
and  Parrhafins,  foftened  the  afperi- 
ties  of  their  predcceflbrs,  rendered 
their  contours  more  natural  and  flow¬ 
ing,  and  by  employing  greater  ad- 
drefs,  to  conceal  the  mechanifm  of 
their  art,  difplayed  fiiperior  (kill  to 
the  judgment,  and  afforded  higher 
delight  to  the  fancy,  in  proportion 
as  lefs  care  and  labour  a{q>eared  vi- 
fihle  to  the  eye.  In  the  works  of 
thofe  admired  artids,  the  expreilton 
was  Ikiifiilly  diffufed  through  every 
part,  without  diilurbing  the  har¬ 
mony  of  the  whole.  Pain  and  for- 
row  were  rather  concentrated  in  the 
foul  than  difplayed  on  the  counte¬ 
nance  ;  and  even  the  more  turbulent 
palfions  of  indignation,  anger,  and 
refentment,  were  fo  tempered  and  en¬ 
nobled,  that  the  indications  of  them 
became  conliftcnt  with  the  fublimeft 
grace 
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grace  and  beauty.  But  tbc  triumph 
of  art  cunfided  in  reprefenting  und 
recommending  the  focial  affedtions  : 
for,  fetting  afide  the  unwarranted  af- 
fertions  of  Pliny,  in  his  pretended  e* 
pochs  of  painting,  it  appears  front 
mucli  higher  authority,  that  as  early 
as  the  age  of  Socrates,  painters  had 
difeerned  and  attained  that  admired 
excellence  of  ftyle,  which  has  been 
called  in  modern  times  the  manner 
of  Kapliael ;  and  had  learned  to  ex- 
prefs,  by  the  outward  air,  attitude, 
and  features,  whatever  (in  the  words 
of  Xenophon)  is  moft  engaging,  af- 
fe^itfnate,  fweet,  attra6tive,  and  a- 
miabk  ill  the  inward  fentiments  and 
ehara^r.  Of  thefe  Grecian  paint¬ 
ings,  indeed,  which  were  chiefly  on 
wood,  and  other  petilhing  materials, 
no  veftige  remains  ;  but  the  ftatuary 
of  that  celebrated  age,  while  it  dif- 
plays  its  own  excellence,  is  fuffi- 
cient  to  redeem  from  oblivion  (as 
far  at  lead  as  invention,  expreilton, 
and  ideal  beauty,  are  concerned)  the 
obliterated  charms  of  the  Cllerart. 

In  ilatuary,  the  fuperior  merit  of 
Phidias  was  acknowledged  by  the 
unanimous  admiration  of  indepen¬ 
dent  and  rival  communities.  Intrud¬ 
ed  by  Pericles  with  the  fuperinten- 
dence  of  the  public  works,  his  own 
hands  added  to  them  their  lad  and 
mod  valuable  ornaments.  Before  he 
was  calkd  to  this  honourable  em¬ 
ployment,  his  datues  had  adorned 
the  moll  celebrated  temples  of  Greece. 
Hk  Olympian  Jupiter  we  had  al¬ 
ready  occalion  to  deferibe.  In  the 
awful  temple  of  Delphi,  drangets  ad¬ 
mired  his  bronze  llatues  of  Apollo 
and  Diana.  He  likewife  made  for 
tlie  Dclphians  a  group  of  twelve 
Grecian  heroes,  furrouudinga  figure 
of  brafs,  that  reprefented  the  Tio- 
jan  horfe.  His  admired  datue  of 
the  goddefs  Nemells,  or  Vengeance, 
was  fornicd  from  a  block  of  marble, 
which  the  vain  confidence  of  the  Per- 
hans  tranfporud  to  Marathon  for  a 
trophy  of  viftory,  but  which  their 
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difgraccful  and  precipitate  flight  left 
for  a  monument  of  their  cowardice 
on  the  Marathon  ian  ihorc.  The 
grateful  piety  of  Greece  adored  hia 
Venus  Urania,  and  Parthenopean  A« 
polio.  His  three  Minervas  were  re- 
fpeflively  made  for  the  Palkniaos, 
Platxans,  and  Lemnians,  and  all 
three  prefented  by  thofc  tributary 
dates  to  their  Athenian  prote^ors 
and  fovereigns.  Thefe  inimitable 
works  fiknccd  the  voice  of  envy. 
The  mod  didinguifhed  artids  of 
Greece,  fculptors,  painters,  and  ar¬ 
chitects,  were  ambitious  to  receive 
the  directions,  and  to  fccond  the  la¬ 
bours,  of  Phidias,  which  were  unin¬ 
terruptedly  employed,  during  fifteen 
years,  in  the  cmbellifhment  of  hia 
native  city. 

Daring  that  fhort  period  he  com¬ 
pleted  the  Odeum,  or  theatre  of  mu- 
fir  ;  the  Parthenon,  or  tempk  of  Mi¬ 
nerva  ;  the  Propylxa,  or  vedibule 
and  porticoes  belonging  to  the  cita¬ 
del,  together  with  the  fculptured  and 
pi^urefque  ornaments  of  thefe  and 
other  inunortal  works ;  which,  when 
new  (as  Plutarch  finely  obferves),  ex- 
prefTed  the  mellowed  beauties  of  time 
and  maturity ;  and  when  old,  dill 
preferved  tlie  frefh  charms  and  allu- 
ring  graces  of  novelty.  The  Par¬ 
thenon,  which  dill  remains,  atteds 
the  judice  of  this  panegyric.  It  is 
two  hundred  and  feventeen  feet  nine 
inches  long,  compofed  of  beautiful 
white  marble,  and  acknowledged  by 
modem  travellers  to  be  the  nublell 
piece  of  antiquity  exilling  in  the 
world.  It  appears  at  fird  light  ex¬ 
traordinary,  that  the  expence  of  two 
thoufand  talents  fhould  have  been  bc- 
dowed  on  the  Propylza.  But  we 
mud  confider,  that  this  extenfive 
name  comprehended  the  temple  of 
Minerva,  the  treafury,  and  other  pub¬ 
lic  edifices. 

The  Pacile,  or  diverfified  portico, 
which  was  painted  by  Panznus,  the 
brother  of  Phidias,  aflided  by  Polyg- 
notus  and  Micon,,  mud  have  been  a 
work. 
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woik  of  great  time  and  expence.  Its 
front  and  ceilings  were  of  marble* 
like  thofc  of  all  the  other  porticoes 
leading  to  the  citadel,  which  dill  re¬ 
mained  in  the  time  of  Paufanias,  and 
were  regarded,  both  on  account  of 
the  wormanfhip  and  materials,  as  fu- 
perior  to  any  thing  extant.  In  the 
Pcecile,  thofe  great  painters,  whofc 
merit  Pliny  forgets  in  his  inaccurate 
epochs  of  art,  had  reprefented  the 
fhoft  illudrious  events  of  Grecian  hi- 
flory  ;  the  viftory  of  ThefcUs  over 
the  Amazons,  the  facking  of  Tfoy, 
and  particularly  the  recent  exploits 
againd  the  Perfians.  In  the  battle 
of  Marathon,  the  Athenian  and  Pla- 
taan  heroes  were  drawn  from  the 
life,  or  more  probably  from  the  in 
numerable  datues  which  preferved 
the  faithful  lineaments  of  thofe  il¬ 
ludrious  patriots.  The  whole  extent 
of  the  Acropolis,  above  iix  miles  in 
circumference,  was  fo  diverfified  by 
works  of  painting  and  datuary,  that 
it  became  one  continued  feene  of  ele¬ 
gance  and  beauty. 

But  all  thefe  ornaments  were  fur- 
paded  by  one  produdion  of  Phidias, 
which  probably  was  the  lad  of  that 
great  mader  :  his  admired  datue  of 
Minerva,  the  erefting  of  which  fer- 
▼ed  to  conl'ecrate  the  Parthenon,  was 
eompofed  of  ivory,  twenty- fix  cu¬ 
bits  high,  bi  ipg  of  inferior  dimen- 
fions  to  his  Minerva  Poliades  of 
bronze,  the  fpear  and  cred  of  which 
was  feen  from  the  promontory  of  Su- 
nium,  at  twenty-five  miles  didance. 
Parrhafius  had  painted  the  ornaments 
of  the  latter,  Phidias  himfcif  adorned 
every  part  of  the  foimcr:  and  the 
compliment  which,  in  this  favourite 
work,  he  took  an  opportunity  of 
paying  to  the  merit  of  Pericles,  oc- 
calioned  his  own  baniihment ;  a  dif- 
grace  which  he  feems  not  to  have 
long  furvived.  Cicero,  Plutarch,  Pli¬ 
ny,  and  Paufanias,  had  feen  and  ad 
mired  this  invaluable  monun^nt  of 
piety  as  well  as  genius,  fince  the  Mi¬ 
nerva  of  Phidias  increafed  the  devo- 
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tion  of  Athens  toward  her  proteftln^ 
divinity.  It  belongs  only  to  thofe 
who  have  feen  and  dudied,  to  deferibe 
fuch  mader- pieces  of  art ;  and  as 
they  exid  no  more,  it  will  better  fuit 
the  defign  of  this  hidory  to  confine 
ourfelves  to  fuch  works  as  we  our- 
felves  have  feen,  and  which  are  ge¬ 
nerally  acknowledged  to  bear  the 
impreffion  of  the  Socratic  age,  when 
reafon  gave  law  to  painting  and 
fculpture,  as  well  as  to  poetry  and  e- 
loquence. 

Were  it  allowed  to  make  the  me¬ 
lancholy  fuppofition,  that  all  the  mo¬ 
numents  of  Grecian  literature  had 
periihed  in  the  general  wreck  of  their 
nation  and  liberty,  and  that  pofterity 
Could  collefl  nothing  farther  concern¬ 
ing  that  celebrated  people,  but  what 
appeared  from  the  Apollo  Belvidere, 
the  groupes  of  the  Laocoon  and 
Niobe,  and  other  datues,  gems,  or 
medals,  now  fcattered  over  Italy  and 
Europe,  what  opinion  would  man¬ 
kind  form  of  the  genius  and  charac¬ 
ter  of  the  Greeks  ?  would  it  corre- 
fpond  with  the  impreflions  made  by 
their  poets,  orators,  and  hidorians  ? 
which  imprelllon  would  be  mod  fa¬ 
vourable  ?  and  what  would  be  the 
precife  difference  between  ?  The  fo- 
lution  of  thefe  quedions  will  throw 
much  light  on  the  prefent  fubjeA. 

The  fird  obfervation  that  occurs 
on  the  mod  fuperficial,  and  that  is 
drongly  confirmed  by  a  more  atten¬ 
tive  furvey  of  the  ancient  marbles  is, 
that  their  authors  perfeflly  under- 
dood  proportion,  anatomy,  the  art 
of  clothing,  without  concealing,^  the 
naked  figure,  and  whatever  contri¬ 
butes  to  the  judnefs  and  truth  of  de¬ 
fign.  The  exaft  knowledge  of  form 
is  as  neceilary  to  the  painter  or  da¬ 
tuary,  whofe  bufinefs  it  is  to  repre- 
fent  bodiesy  as  that  of  language  to  the 
poet  or  hidorian  who  undertakes  to 
deferibe  In  this  particular,  it 

would  be  unneceffary  to  inditute  a 
comparifon  between  Grecian  writers 
and  artids,  fince  they  are  both  allow- 
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as  pcrfeft  in  their  refpeftivc  kinds 
as  the  condition  of  humanity  renders 
pofllble. 

But  when  we  advance  a  ftep  far¬ 
ther,  and  confider  the  exprefTion  of 
pallions,  fentiments,  and  chara«Efer, 
we  find  an  extraordinary  difference, 
or  ratfier  contrariety.  Homer,  So¬ 
phocles,  and  Demollhenes,  are  not 
only  the  moll  original,  but  the  moft 
animated  and  glowing,  of  all  wri¬ 
ters.  Every  fentence  is  energetic ; 
all  the  parts  are  in  motion  ;  the  paf- 
llons  are  defcribed  in  their  iitmofl 
fury,  and  expreffed  by  the  bolded 
words  and  gedures.  To  keep  to  the 
tragic  poet,  whofe  art  approaches 
the  neared  to  painting  and  fculpture, 
the  heroes,  and  even  the  g^rds  of  So¬ 
phocles,  frequently  difplay  the  impe- 
tuofity  of  the  mod  ungoverned  na¬ 
tures;  and,  what  is  dill  more  ex¬ 
traordinary,  fometimes  betray  a  mo¬ 
mentary  weaknefs,  extremely  incon- 
fident  with  their  general  charailer. 
The  rocks  of  Lemnos  refound  with 
the  cries  of  Philodetes  ;  Oedipus, 
yielding  to  defpair,  plucks  out  his 
eyes ;  even  Hercules,  the  model  of 
fortitude,  finks  under  the  imprefllons 
of  pain  or  forrow. 

Nothing  can  be  more  oppofite  to 
the  condudl  of  Grecian  artids.  They 
likewife  have  reprefented  Philo£le- 
tes  ;  but,  indead  of  effeminate  tears 
and  lamentations,  have  given  him 
the  patient,  concentrated  wo  of  a 
fuffering  hero.  The  furious  Ajax  of 
Timomachus  was  painted,  not  in  the 
moment  when  he  dedroyed  the  harm- 
kfsfhecp  inllead  of  the  hollile  Greeks, 
but  after  he  had  committed  this  mad 
deed,  and  when  his  rage  having  fub- 
fided,  he  remained,  like  the  fea  after 
a  dorm,  furrounded  with  the  fcattered 
fragments  of  mangled  carcafes,  and 
refletling  with  the  filent  anguifh  of 
defpair  on  his  ufelefs  and  frantic  bru¬ 
tality.  The  revenge  of  Medea  a- 
gaind  her  hufband  was  not  reprefent¬ 
ed,  as  in  Euripides,  butchering  her 
innocent  children,  but  while  fhe  was 
VoL.  III.  N®  15. 


dill  wavering  and  irrefolute,  agitated 
between  refentment  and  pity.  Even 
Clytemnedra,  whofe  unnatural,  in¬ 
trepid  cruelty,  poets  and  hidorinns 
had  fo  indignantly  defcribed  and  ar¬ 
raigned,  was  not  deemed  a  proper 
fubjedl  for  the  pencil,  when  embm- 
ihg  her  hands  in  the  blood  of  Aga¬ 
memnon.  And  although  this  may 
be  referred  to  a  rule  of  Aridotle, 

‘  that  the  chatafters  of  women  fhould 
not  be  reprefented  as  too  daring  or 
decifive yet  we  fliall  find  on  exa¬ 
mination,  that  it  refults  from  prin¬ 
ciples  of  nature,  whofe  authority  is 
dill  more  univerfaland  indifpenfablr. 
The  confideration  of  the  Apollo, 
Niobe,  and  Laocoon,  whofe  copies 
have  been  infinitely  multiplied,  and 
arc  familiarly  known,  will  fet  this 
matter  in  the  cleared  point  of  view. 

The  Apollo  Belvidere  is  univer- 
fally  felt  and  acknowledged  to  be  the 
fublimed  figure  that  either  (kill  can 
execute  orimaginationconceive.  That 
favourite  divinity,  whom  ancient 
poets  feem  peculiarly  fond  of  deferi- 
bing  in  the  warmed  colours,  is  re¬ 
prefented  in  the  attitude  of  darting 
the  fatal  arrow  againd  the  ferpent 
Pytho,  or  tlie  giant  I'ityus.  Ani¬ 
mated  by  the  nobled  conception  of 
heavenly  powers,  the  artid  has  far 
outdepped  the  perfeAions  of  huma¬ 
nity,  and  (if  we  may  fpeak  without 
irreverence)  made  the  corrupt  put  on 
incorruption,  and  the  mortal  immor¬ 
tality.  His  datureis  above  the  hu¬ 
man,  his  attitude  majedic,  the  Ely- 
fian  fprlng  of  youth  foftens  the 
manly  graces  of  his  perfon  and  the 
bold  dru^ure  of  his  limbs.  Difdain 
fits  on  his  lips,  and  indignation  fwells 
his  nodrils  ;  but  an  unalterable  fere- 
nity  invefis  his  front,  and  the  fublime 
elevation  of  his  afpedl  afpires  at  deeds 
of  renown  dill  furpalllng  the  picfenC 
objedl  of  his  viftory. 

The  Irafcible  pallions  are  not  re¬ 
prefented  with  more  dignity  in  the 
Apollo,  than  ate  thofe  of  fear,  terror 
and  condernation,  in  the  Niobe.  This 
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group  contained  Niobc  and  her  huf- 
baud  Amphion,  with  feven  fons  and  as 
many  daughters.  Thtir  melancholr 
ftory,  which  is  too  well  k'luwn  to  be 
related  here,  required  the  deq)cft  cx- 
preflion  ;  and  the  yenius  of  tlie  artill 
has  chofen  the  only  moment  when 
this  exprefiion  could  be  rendered 
confillent  with  the  highell  beauty ;  a 
beauty  not  ilatteiing  the  fenfes  by 
images  of  pleafure,  but  tranfportiug 
the  fancy  into  regions  of  purity  and 
rrirtue.  The  excefs  and  fuddenntfs 
of  their  difafter,  occafioned  a  degree 
of  amazement  and  horror,  which, 
fufpending  the  faculties,  involved 
them  in  that  filence  and  infenlihility, 
which  neither  breaks  out  in  lament 
able  (bricks,  nor  dillorts  the  counte* 
nance  ;  but  which  leaves  full  play  to 
the  artift’s  (kill  to  reprefent  motion 
without  Jiforder,  or,  in  other  words, 
to  render  expredlon  graceful. 

The  Laocoon  may  be  regarded  as 
the  triumph  of  Grecian  fcnlpture  ; 
fince  bodily  pain,  the  grolTed  and 
mod  ungovernable  of  all  our  palhons, 
and  that  pain  united  with  anguilh 
and  torture  of  mind,  arc  yet  expref- 
fed  with  fuch  propriety  and  dignity, 
as  afford  Icffons  of  fortitude  fuperlor 
to  any  taught  in  the  fchools  of  phi- 
lofophy.  The  horrible  (hriek  which 
Virgil’s  Laocoon  emits,  is  a  proper 
circumftance  for  poetry,  which  fpeaks 
to  the  fancy  by  images  and  ideas 
burrowed  from  all  the  fenfes,  and  has 
a  thoufand  ways  of  ennobling  its  ob- 
jeft  ;  but  the  cxprclTion  of  this  (hriek 
would  have  totally  degraded  the  lla- 
tue.  It  is  (oftened,  therefote,  into 
a  natient  figh,  with  eyes  turned  to 
heaven  in  fearch  of  relief.  I’he  In 
tolerable  agony  of  fuffering  nature  is 
reprefented  In  the  lower  part,  and 
particularly  in  the  extremities  of  the 
boely ;  but  the  manly  bread  drug¬ 
gies  againd  calamity.  The  conten- 
tk>n  is  dill  more  plainly  perceived  iu 
his  furrowed  forehead  ;  and  his  lan- 
guilhiiig  paternal  eye  demand*  af* 


fidance,  lefs  for  himfelf  than  for  hif 
mlferable  children,  who  look  up  to 
him  for  help. 

if  I'ubjeds  of  this  nature  are  ex- 
preffed  without  appearing  hideous, 
(hocking,  or  difgultful,  we  may  well 
fuppofe  that  more  temperate  padions 
are  reprefented  with  the  greated  mo¬ 
deration  and  dignity  The  remark 
k  judliled  by  examining  the  remains 
or  imitations  of  Grecian  art ;  and 
were  we  to  deduce  from  thefe  alone 
the  charaAer  of  the  nation,  it  would 
feem  at  tird  fight,  that  the  contem¬ 
poraries  of  Pericles  mud  have  been  a 
very  fuperlor  people  in  point  of 
fortitude,  felf  command,  and  every 
branch  of  praftical  philofophy,  to 
the  Athenians  who  are  deferibed  by 
poets  and  hilturlans. 

But  when  we  confider  the  matter 
more  deeply,  we  (liall  find  that  it  is 
the  bufintfs  of  hidory  to  dcfcribe 
men  as  they  arc;  of  poetry  and  paint¬ 
ing,  to  reprefent  them  as  they  may 
afford  mud  pleafure  and  indrudtion  to 
the  reader  or  fpcilator.  'I'he  aim  of 
thefe  imitative  arts  is  the  fame;  but 
they  dider  widely  in  the  mode,  the 
obje^,  and  extent,  of  their  imitation. 
The  poet  who  dcfcribcs  ailiont  In  tirrief 
may  carry  the  reader  through  all  the 
gradations  of  palTion,  and  difp'ay  his 
genius  mod  powerfully  in  its  molt  fu- 
I  ious  cxcefs.  But  the  painter  or  datu- 
ary,  who  reprefents  bodies  In  [pace,  i» 
confined  to  one  moment,  and  mud 
choofethat  which  leavesthe  freedplay 
tothelraagination.  This canfeldombe 
the  highed  pitch  of  pafiiun,  which 
leaves  nothing  beyond  it ;  and  in 
contemplating  which,  the  fympathy 
of  the  Ipeftator,  after  his  firll  fur- 
prlfe  fubiidcs,  can  only  defeend  Into 
indilFerence.  Every  violent  fituation, 
moreover,  is  felt  not  to  be  lading  ^ 
and  all  extreme  perturbation  is  in- 
confidentwith  beauty;  without  which 
no  vifible  object  can  long  attract  op 
pleafo. 
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f.’ain  Sermom  en  PraRtcal  Suljtfls^  adapted  to  diffsrtnt  CharaHers  ;  hy  th* 
Thomas  Gordon,  Minijier  of  ti;e  Gofpel  at  Speyrnouthy  near  Elgin. 
To  which  is  prefixed  fome  account  of  the  Author.  Elliot,  Edits,  and 
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Prefixed  to  thefe  volumes  is  an 
account  of  the  author  figned 
J.  B  and  afcribcd  to  Dr  Beattie.  It 
appears  from  the  preface  that  the  au¬ 
thor  prepared  his  fermons  for  the 
prefs  before  he  died.  ‘  They  are  de- 
figned  (he  fays)  for  plain  Chriilians, 
who  think  not  of  elegance  or  cor- 
rtC^nefs  of  conipolition,  of  deep  fen- 
timent  or  a  connedfed  plan  ;  and 
who  arc  fatished  if  they  underlland 
and  arc  edified  with  what  they  read.’ 
To  edify  is  an  objeA  incomparably 
higher  than  to  pleafe.  Sermons  are 
chierty  addrefled  to  the  people  ;  and 
the  labour  of  corapofitionis  often  loll 
on  them.  For  them,  however,  it  is 
meet  that  religious  inllrudtion  be 
conveyed  free  from  the  myftcry  and 
controverfy  and  bigotry  of  former 
times  :  that  the  woi^  of  God  be  ex¬ 
plained  and  applied  with  that  juduefs 
of  thought  and  decency  of  language 
which  are  now  pretty  generally  cx- 
pefted  and  relilhed.  In  this  view, 
the  prefent  and  limilar  publications 
are  ufeful. 

By  means  of  them,  the  religious 
inftruClion  of  the  cl<  fet  keeps  pace 
with  the  improvements  of  the  times. 
The  piefent  work  lias  a  peculiar  local 
advantage.  It  is  the  poilhumous  la¬ 
bour  of  one  who  was  cileemed.  A 
faithful  pallor  fpeaking  for  the  lall 
time,  and  fpeaking  from  the  tomb, 
is  liltened  to  by  his  fuiviving  flock 
with  folemn  attention. 

'1  he  following  fubjeAs  are  fcat- 
cd. — Of  the  nature  and  extent  of  the 
Chriftian’sprofefilon.  Of  coufciencc 
under  the  government  of  wrong  prin¬ 
ciples. — Of  the  Chriilian’s  work. — 
Of  the  import  of  dull  and  fpirit  — 
Of  the  Divine  Goridncfs. — Of  the 
true  import  of  goodnefs. — Expollu- 
lations  and  admonition  refpeding 


youth. — On  the  refurreftion  of  Chrift* 
— Of  the  genuine  nature  and  im¬ 
port  of  our  Lord’s  fupper,  and  of 
miltakes  and  falle  notions  concerning 
it — Of  conviclions,  their  operation 
and  influence,  &c. 

The  following  are  the  author’! 
thoughts  on  Inllitutcd  worlhip. 

‘  It  may  be  thought,  that,  among 
the  peculiar  duties  of  Chrillianity, 
the  dut'cs  of  inilltuted  worlhip 
fliould  have  been  mentioned.  And 
fo  they  certainly  w'ould,  if  the 
preacher  had  known  by  what  law  of 
Chrill  or  his  apollles  they  are  fpeci- 
fied,  regulated,  and  fixed.  But  this 
he  freely  confefles  he  doth  noi.  — 
I'his  will  no  doubt  furprile,  and  pro¬ 
bably  offend  thofe  who  have  been  led 
to  confider  cvtiy  form  and  mode  of 
woifhlp  to  which,  through  habit, 
they  feel  themfelves  attached,  of  di¬ 
vine  irillitution.  But  let  luch  be  in¬ 
formed,  that  this,  though  a  common, 
is  a  dangerous  millake — as  it  evi¬ 
dently  leads  the  mind,  to  throw  a 
weight  on  things  indifferent  in  them- 
felv.  s,  or  merely  of  human  Inllicution 
and  appointment ;  a  millake  that 
hath  done  more  mlfchlef  than  all  the 
difputes  concerning  the  very  tffen- 
tials  of  religion. — And  it  Is  a  mif- 
takc  the  more  inexcufabV,  as  there 
is  not  one  thing  relpeding  the  man¬ 
ner  or  external  form  of  public  wor- 
fhlp,  fo  far  as  1  have  been  able  to  dif- 
cover  in  all  the  New  'i'eflament ;  whe¬ 
ther  with  regal d  to  piilor  or  people, 
preaching,  praying,  fingl.igot  pfal  ns, 
or  atlininillcring  the  I'lcrameuts.  We 
have  indeed  the  few  following  ge¬ 
neral  djrtdions  and  admonitions  ; 
Not  to  forfakc  the  aflenihling  our- 
fclves  together  as  the  manner  of  fomc 
is :  i'hat  all  things  be  d  ne  decently 
and  in  order  :  'i\v.  public  teachers 
Z  2.  fpeak, 
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fpeak  not  in  an  unknown  tongue  ; 

*  If  any  fpeak  in  an  unknown  tongue, 
let  one  interpret That  women  keep 
lilcDce  in  the  churches  ;  ‘  for  it  is 
not  permitted  them  to  fpeak  That 
colledions  be  made  in  Chrlllian  af- 
femblies  for  the  poor,  upon  the  firft 
day  of  the  week  :  I'hat  they  who  fin 
be  rebuked  before  all,  that  others 
may  alfo  fear  ;  and  that  obdinate  of¬ 
fenders  be  precluded  from  Chriitian 
communion,  till  by  penitence  and  re¬ 
formation  they  become  worthy  to  be 
reftored  again. — But  as  to  any  plat¬ 
form  O’"  eitablirtied  model  of  worlhip 
in  the  Chrillian  church,  the  divine 
record  is  wholly  mute.  All  is  left 
to  be  diredied  by  prudence,  by  atten¬ 
tion  to  difpofitiuns,  to  ciicumilances 
of  time  and  place ;  but,  above  all, 
to  the  pure  and  fpiritual  genius  of 
the  gofpel  ;  which,  where  it  in 
truth  prevails  in  any  fociety,  will  al¬ 
ways  be  accompanied  with  order,  de¬ 
cency,  compofure,  and  reverence. 

‘  I  have  laid  thus  much,  to  (how 
you  the  necefTity  of  looking  with  an 
impartial  eye  into  the  gofpel  itfelf,  to 
corredt  early  prejudices  and  falfe  no¬ 
tions  ;  and  to  picferve  us  from  the 
danger  of  millaking  human  regula¬ 
tions,  however  proper  in  themfclves, 
for  divine  inftitutions ;  or  tr:\nsfer- 
ring,  from  cullom  and  habit  alone,  a 
divine  authority  to  what  is  merely 
difcretional.’ 

The  author’s  opinion  and  tefti- 
mony  concerning  the  frequent  cele¬ 
bration  of  the  Lord’s  fuppet. 

‘  One  thing  more  deferves  our  no¬ 
tice —  The  frequency  of  cekbrating 
this  inllitution,  fo  evidently  implied 
in  the  words,  ‘  For  ai  ofun  as  ye  eat 
this  bread,  and  drink  this  cup,  ye 
Ihow  forth  the  Lord’s  death  till  he 
come.’  It  Is  certainly  implied,  that, 
as  the  death  of  Chrill  Is  an  cvtnt  of 
ail  others  the  moll  important  and  in- 
terclling.  ptofefring  Chrillians  will 
be  itidiiced  to  tlie  commemoration  of 
it,  ju't  as  a  fenfe  of  it  is  more  or 
.Icfs  inipicffcd  Jiabitually  upon  their 
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minds.  Accordingly  we  find,  thatj 
in  the  apoltolic  church,  the  celebra¬ 
tion  of  this  inllitution  conilituted  a 
weekly  part  of  their  devotions  ;  and 
probably  for  fomc  later  period. 

*  1  do  not  (lay  to  examine  Into 
this  point  hidorically  ;  nor  is  it  ne- 
ceffary,  as  no  particular  times,  or  re¬ 
turning  periods,  are  mentioned  in  the 
inditution.  But  from  what  particu¬ 
lar  reafons  it  hath  grown  into  an  an¬ 
nual  obfervance  by  any  fociety  ot 
Chridians,  i(  is  not  dKScult  to  fay. 
It  is  owing  to  appending  to  it  a  pre¬ 
paratory  and  fublequent  fervice,  that 
hath  no  foundation  in  the  original 
inditution,  and  is  no  where  fupport- 
ed  by  primitive  practice.  It  is,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  inditution,  a  plain  and 
(ingle  devotional  adl,  which  may  bp 
performed  as  other  religious  duties, 
with  the  bare  addition  of  external 
fymbols.  Indeed  it  cannot  be  once 
fuppoied,  nor  do  I  know  that  it  was 
ever  alleged,  that  the  primitive  Chri¬ 
llians,  in  their  didrciTcd  and  clrcum- 
feribed  fituatlon,  could  have  fad- 
days,  preparation  and  thankfglvlng- 
days  ;  or  that  three  or  four,  or  half 
a-dozen  of  ufTidants  and  adminldra- 
tors  could  be  collcdlcd  together; — 
as  fuch  an  apparatus  was  impolTible, 
the  divine  Inditution  leads  to  no  fuch 
idea.  'I'o  tlicfc  fupernumcrary  ad¬ 
ditions,  extrliific  to  the  inditution, 
and  wikich  may  he  properly  called 
Jhiicklcs,  with  which  it  is  cumbered 
by  a  midaken  devotion,  it  is  to  be 
wholly  aferibed  that  this  public  and 
folemn  a£l  of  remembrance  Is  fo  fel- 
dom  celebrated  in  the  church  of 
Scotland. 

‘  The  preacher,  for  liimfelf,  can 
with  truth  declare,  that  could  he, 
without  departing  widely  from  tda- 
hlllhed  praclice,  and,  which  he  holds 
of  more  impoitance,  forfeiting  the 
regard  and  alfck^tiou  of  his  dock,  at¬ 
tached  always  by  prejudice  to  the 
dated  foriiis  of  admiiiiiliation,  he 
would  celebrate  this  inllitution  often; 
and,  departing  from  every  human 
'  '  mode. 
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mode,  and  all  tedious  indigefted  ha¬ 
rangues,  and  unedifying  circumlo¬ 
cutions,  after  a  (hort,  and,  to  the 
bell  of  his  power,  a  warm  and  per¬ 
tinent  addrcfs,  cover  a  table  with  the 
facred  fymbols  in  his  ordinary  mini- 
ftrations,  in  a  manner  fimilar  to  what 
he  had  occafioii  to  obferve  among  the 
dilTcnters  in  I'.ngland- — And  were  he 
younger,  and  of  the  fame  fentiments 
he  now  ferioully  entertains,  he  would 
certainly  make  the  trial ;  but  now, 
wore  out  and  unfit  for  oppofition,  or 
purl'uing  with  fpirit  or  vigour  any 
plan  of  reformation,  or  Amplifying 
this  iiiAitution,  the  experiment  is  too 
)ate.  But  he  with  pleafure  leaves  his 
tellimony  behind  him  ;  and  recom¬ 
mends  it,  fo  far  as  his  fentiments 
{hail  be  of  any  weight,  to  his  younger 
brethren  to  introduce  the  more  fre 
quent  celebration  of  this  inllitution, 
without  any  formalities  that  the  ori¬ 
ginal  mandate  of  our  Lord  and  Sa¬ 
viour  dotli  not  author! fe.  The  feel¬ 
ings  of  a  pious  and  judicious  minider 
of  the  gofpcl  will  always  fuggeil 
fomething  introductory,  to  explain 
the  nature  of  the  duty,  and  to  en¬ 
force  it :  to  beget  attention,  and  ex¬ 
cite  devotion  :  And  what  more  can 
be  fuppofed  ncceffary  ?  'I'here  is  no 
end  of  human  additions  to  divine  in- 
ftitutions. 

*  It  is  faid,  that  the  Ample  and 
frequent  celebration  of  this  inflitu- 
lion,  by  leffening  the  folemnity  of 
performance,  would  of  confequence 
lefTen  that  reverence  for  it  which 
now  is  vilible  in  the  appearance  and 
manner  of  the  people.  But  what  is 
this  reverence  ?  Doth  it  conftfl  in  the 
love  of  novelty,  the  itch  of  fermon- 
hearing,  and  multitudes  running  from 
every  quarter  on  communion  occa- 
Aons,  without  a  Angle  thought  of 
being  themfelves  partakers?  Or  doth 
it  conAd  in  a  cloudy  dejected  coun¬ 
tenance, — a  fullen  demure  air,— in 
cnthuAadic  fervours,— or  fuperdi- 
tious  panics?  If  any  thing  of  this 
^urt  be  e  deemed  reverence,  it  v'aiuiot 


be  too  Coon  ledened  ;  and  if  there  is 
any  thing  more  ferious  meant,  let  it 
be  told.  For  none  will  be  I'o  hardy 
as  advance,  that  the  frequency  or 
Amplicity  of  this  ordinance  will  leden 
the  reverence  of  one  lover  of  our 
Lord  jefus  in  Ancerity :  And  with 
regard  to  others,  what  their  reverence 
or  prefent  frame  may  be,  is  of  no 
conAderation.  It  may  be  even  af- 
Armed,  that  by  leffening  this  fort  of 
reverence,  which  arifes  merely  from 
exhibition  and  folemnization,  you  fu 
far  redore  Chrillianity  to  its  original 
purity  and  Amplicity,  and  Ax  devo¬ 
tion  on  its  proper  objefk.’ 

Though  the  author  difclaims  the 
merit  of  good  compoAtion,  yet  even 
in  this  view  the  fermons  are  not  de- 
ditute  of  merit.  The  dylc  is  for  tnc 
mod  part  plain,  and  the  language 
forcible.  He  fometimes  rifes,  as  in 
the  clofe  of  the  following  extraCl,  to 
pathetic  eloquence. 

*  Could  we  be  perfuaded  calmly, 
and  with  a  deliberate  and  ferious 
purpofe  of  coming  at  the  real  know¬ 
ledge  of  ourfelves,  to  confer  with 
our  own  hearts,  to  bring  our  pad 
conduA  under  review,  to  try  our 
thoughts,  our  words,  our  anions- 
our  gener.d  temper,  and  the  general 
tenor  of  our  converfation,  by  the  ho¬ 
ned  report  of  confcience,  and  the  de- 
ciAon  of  the  infallible  dandard;  how 
many,  alas  !  would  difeover  a  black 
and  lung  catalogue  of  prefumptuous 
Ans  danding  againll  them,  and  weigh¬ 
ing  them  down  with  an  infupjmrt- 
able  load  of  guilt  ? 

*  1  fay,  could  we  be  perfuaded  ; 
for  here  lies  the  mighty  obdru^ion ; 
it  is  the  harded  Itruggle  of  all  others. 
What !  bring  a  man  to  tormenl  him- 
felf — to  be  his  own  accufer,  to  pre¬ 
fent  himfclf  as  at  the  divine  bar,  to 
hear  his  own  confcience  and  the  di¬ 
vine  law  uniting  in  one  fentcnce  a- 
gaind  him — Reform  or  perilh!  This 
is  terrible  indeed !  And  thoufands, 
rather  than  engage  in  what  appears 
to  them  a  frightful  encouater,  or  fuf- 
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icr  the  pain  of  being  torn  from  their 
bofom  idols,  run  the  defperate  rifle  of 
eternity,  be  it  what  it  may, — ‘  The 
work  is  thine,  thou  All-powerful  Js- 
movah!  the  Fathea  of  our  fpirits! 
who  hath  no  pleafure  in  the  death  of 
the  finner.  Thou  makeft  the  heart 
of  ilonc  to  relent,  thou  ftrikeil  water 
from  the  flinty  rock  ;  the  dead  hear 
thy  voice :  thou  makeft  a  willing 
people  in  the  day  of  ihy  power. 
£xert  this  thy  .Almighty  power,  mod 
gratious  Load  !  touch  the  heart  of 


every  prefumptuous  finner ;  embitter 
to  him  every  finful  pleafure  that 
hath  alienated  and  eftranged  him 
from  thee,  the  Source  of  being  and 
happinefs,  and  hath  deeply  pollu> 
ted  his  foul ;  purify  and  cicanfe  him 
from  all  prefumptuous  fins,  and  bring 
him  nigh  by  the  blood  of  Jesus.* 
Ijet  the  reader  perufe  thtfe  fer- 
mons  with  a  humble  teachable  at* 
tentive  mind,  and  they  will  hardly 
fail  to  edify  him. 


Suf’Jiartce  of  the  Argument  of  a  Book  jujl  puhlijhed,  intitled^  *  A  Dijfertation  on 
the  Anticuifi)  of  the  Earth  f  by  the  Reverend  James  Douglas,  nvith 
Platej,  ^to. 


ON  the  1 8th  of  June  1773,  an  ex¬ 
cavation  was  made  in  the  yard 
®f  Mr  J.imes  Beft,  of  Chatham,  for 
the  foundation  of  a  ftore-houfe.  I'he 
labourers,  at  the  depth  of  twelve  feet, 
difeovered  the  bones  of  a  very  large 
animal.  They  were  depofited  in  a 
firatum  of  drift  or  river  (and,  blend¬ 
ed  with  a  kind  of  clay  of  a  ycllowifh 
grey  tinge.  The  fuperior  foil,  within 
a  few  lines  of  the  (Iratum  which  co¬ 
vered  the  bones,  was  a  compa6^  and 
native  brick  loam,  with  horizontal 
veins  of  a  blackifh  hue  running  thro’ 
it.  This  vein  of  loam  extends  in  an 
horizontal  direftion  thro’  the  town 
of  Chatham,  about  twenty  feet  a- 
bove  the  level  of  the  river  Medway  at 
high  water-mark,  and  about  one 
hundred  yards  from  the  ftrand  at  the 
fame  level. 

Thcfe  bones  were  deprived  of  their 
animal  matter,  being  completely  pe¬ 
trified;  and  upon  examination  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  the  bones  of  the  hippo¬ 
potamus. 

From  the  (late  of  thefe  bones  and 
their  fituation,  the  author  endea¬ 
vours  toellablifh  that  this  Ifland  has 
been  under  a  warmer  influence  of 
cliniature  than  at  this  pvefent  asra  ; 
that  forty  days,  during  which  the 


Mofaic  deluge  lafted,  would  not  be 
fufflclent  to  bring  the  hippopotamus 
from  the  Nile  or  other  rivers  near  the 
tropics  to  this  ifland  ;  that  the  earth 
was  once  endowed  with  a  power  of 
tranfmuting  bodies  Into  ftony  or  hard 
fubilances,  which  it  feems  no  longer 
to  poflefs ;  and  that  thefe  petrified 
bones  muft  have  been  interred  ftom 
fome  extraordinary  convulfion  of  the 
globe  anteiior  to  any  written  record. 

In  fiipport  of  thefe  propofitions, 
he  obfetves,  that  the  folfil  tuflts  of 
elephants,  to  be  feen  in  mufeums,  are 
fometimes  found  calcareous  through¬ 
out,  and  fometimes  entirely  chan¬ 
ged  to  the  hardeft  black  agate ; 
whence  it  follows,  that  an  immenfe 
length  of  time  muft  have  elapfed  to 
have  caufed  the  abforption  or  decom- 
polition  of  animal  matter  from  fuch 
tufks,  and  to  have  rendered  them 
fiifflclcntly  calcareous  :  For  gravelly 
and  fandy  foils,  which  often  abound 
in  the  vitriolic  acid,  will  In  a  fhort 
fpace  of  time  entirely  ronfume  or 
decompofe  animal  fubftances;  where¬ 
as  chalky  or  marly  foils,  not  having 
the  above  quality  in  any  like  propor¬ 
tion,  when  fecure  from  the  filtration 
of  water,  will  preferve  bones  to  any 
length  of  time  replete  with  their  a- 
nlm4l 
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aimal  matter.  Upon  opening  a  bar- 
row  in  a  chalky  foil,  there  was  found 
a  coin  of  the  Emperor  Anthemius, 
who  flourilhed  A.  D.  447,  with  an 
ivory  armilla  andfome  human  bones, 
which  were  not  calcliuted,  but  con¬ 
tained  almoft  as  much  gluten  or  aui- 
mal  phlogillon  as  a  recent  bone.  If 
then  1300  years  were  not  fuf&cient 
to  petrify  fo  fmall  a  fubllancc  as  an 
ivory  armilla,  what  time  would  be 
necelTary  to  render  the  tufle  of  an  e- 
lephant  calcareous,  and  to  convert  it 
into  the  fulid  fubftance  of  an  agate  i 
Upon  opening  a  range  of  tumuli  on 
Burham  Downs,  among  various  re¬ 
lics  of  the  fifth  century,  were  difeo- 
vered  a  large  Eafi  Indian  cowry,  and 
two  coins,  one  of  Claudius  and  the 
other  of  Caraufius  The  cowr)'  was 
in  part  reduced  to  a  calx,  but  the  far 
greater  part  preferred  the  fubftance 
of  a  recent  (hell,  with  its  poliih,  and 
the  difcoloured  fpots  which  fuch 
(hells  are  varioufly  tinted  with.  If 
then  we  find  a  (hell  remaining  near 
I4C0  years  in  the  earth,  without  un¬ 
dergoing  any  change  towards  a  ftate 
of  petrifaftion,  while  we  fee  indura¬ 
ted  echini  and  pe£tiuites  in  the  fame 
ftratum,  may  we  not  conclude,  that 
an  unknown  lapfe  of  time,  bearing 
DO  proportion  with  the  data  exprefs- 
cd  as  above,  mull  have  paffed,  or 
firme  extraordinary  event  mull  have 
taken  place,  to  change  thefe  bodies 
from  their  original  properties  i 

There  were  found  in  the  ifle  of 
Sheppey,  a  foflil  tortoife  and  a  fofiil 
fruit,  a  fpccies  of  almond.  The  tor¬ 
toife  is  large,  and  muft  have  been  too 
ponderous  to  have  been  floated  on 
our  coafts  from  the  climes  wiiich  are 
at  this  period  congenial  to  its  exill- 
ence,  aud  confequcntly  (hould  feem 
to  have  been  the  inhabitant  of  the 
coaft  where  it  was  found  foflil.  The 
fruit,  which  bears  no  analogy  to  any 
known  fpecics  of  almond,  (bonldfcem 
alfo  to  have  been  the  produce  of  thefe 
climes. 

*  The  time  allotted  la  lacred  writ 
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for  the  retreat  of  the  waters,  was  an 
hundred  and  fifty  days  ;  and  as  ns 
convulfion  in  nature  is  deferibed  by 
Mofes,  which  might  have  caufed 
thefe  fluvial  remains  to  have  been 
difeharged  from  their  native  regions 
in  pofitions  fo  apparently  unnatural, 
and  placed  with  other  bodies  per¬ 
fectly  heterogeneous  in  their  nature, 
the  produce  of  the  land,  we  are  un¬ 
doubtedly  authorifed  to  believe,  that 
with  the  reflux  of  the  waters,  fo  moll 
of  its  inhabitants  had  alfo  retreated. 
The  feventh  and  eighth  chapters  of 
Genefis,  which  treat  of  the  deluge, 
only  fpeak  of  the  living  creatures  of 
the  earth  ;  but  no  mention  is  made 
whatever  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
deep. 

*  Water  and  fire  uniting,  would 
certainly  produce  the  mod  extraor¬ 
dinary  diforder  on  the  face  of  the 
earth  ;  and  by  disjointing  lands  over 
which  rivers  had  flowed,  and  fiibtend- 
Ing  by  the  rarefadion  of  fteain,  the 
caufc  of  earthquakes,  great  tra^s  of 
earth,  over  which,  by  a  fucceffiun  of 
fimilar  events,  the  waters  may  have 
flowed,  and  again  receded  by  the 
like  caufes ;  fo  various  heteroge¬ 
neous  bodies  of  animals,  filh,  and 
vegetables,  may  have  been  pro¬ 
foundly  imbedded  In  the  earth  ;  but 
in  this  cafe,  the  produce  of  refpec- 
tive  climes  mud  be  found  approxi¬ 
mate  to  the  fpot  where  the  convul- 
fion  happened  :  thus,  from  a  conclii- 
fion  ot  this  obvious  nature,  the  foffil 
nut  could  not  have  been  depofited  in 
the  dratum  from  whence  it  was  ta¬ 
ken,  by  the  effe^ls  of  an  alluvion  on¬ 
ly,  but  by  other  caufes  as  dillincl  as 
apparently  diffinnilar  in  their  efl<t(Els. 

*  An  acid  roendruum  hasbecn  late¬ 
ly  difeovered,  which  will  diflblve  the 
harded  bodies  ;  and  it  is  well  known 
that  the  decompofition  of  floor  fpar, 
united  with  the  vitriolic  acid,  gently 
fermented  with  the  aflldance  of  fire, 
will,  in  pafling  through  water,  cry- 
dallize,  and  probably  Indurate  ani¬ 
mal  bodies  oppofed  to  it.  But  where 
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is  this  chemical  cffeft  now  operating 
by  natural  caufes  in  the  earth  ?  If 
exifting  at  this  period,  it  mud  be  in 
the  deep  mafs  of  the  earth,  beneath 
the  ocean,  or  profoundly  fituated  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  volcanoes,  im¬ 
pervious  to  any  human  Obfervation. 

‘  If  we  therefore  confront  the  de- 
pofit  of  thefe  foflil  bodies  with  thofe 
of  the  hippopotamus,  the  remains  of 
which  have  been  found  in  fuch  local 
circumdances,  fo  fitly  correfponding 
with  the  aftual  exidence  of  the  ani¬ 
mal  in  thefe  parts,  I  prefume  fuch 
fadls  will  tend  to  edablifh  the  certain 
data  for  the  argument  of  this  paper: 

*  That  the  regions  where  thefe  animal 
remains  have  been  found,  were  at  a 
creilain  period  of  timeundera  fuperior 
influence  of  warmth  than  they  are  at 
this  xra  :  to  (how  reafon  why  thefe 
bodies  could  nothave  been  removed  by 
an  alluvion  of  forty  days  from  their 
native  climes  at  a  didance  fo  remote, 
and  to  have  been  de pofited  under  cir¬ 
cumdances  fo  clearly  oppofite  to  the 
cfTcfts  of  fuch  a  caufe  :  and  that  the 
earth  has  had  a  power  of  tranfmuting 
bodies  into  felid  and  homogeneous 
fubdances,  at  a  period  beyond  the 
date  of  written  tedimony  ;  or  which 
power,  if  now  exiding,  is,  by  fome 
extraordinary  convulfion  of  matter, 
remotely  concealed  from  human  ob¬ 
fervation,  within  the  bowels  of  the 
globe.' 

‘  As  all  men  are  prone  more  or 
lefs  to  metaphyficial  inquiry,  it  is 
more  dangerous  for  the  caufe  of  reli 
gion  to  have  the  untutored  mind  puz¬ 
zled,  than  to  fet  it  right  in  matters 
that  will  bear  explanation  ;  hence  it 
is  well  known  that  men,  when  they 
fancy  they  have  difeovered  any  appa¬ 
rent  mconfidcncy  in  the  feriptures, 
will  not  red  fatisfied  with  the  exaA 
Utter  before  them  :  wherefore  it  has 
been  often  darted  as  a  matter  which 
requires  great  reconciliation,  that  the 
fun  being  created  on  the  fourth  day, 
the  preceding  days  could  not  be 
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computed  by  folar  calculation ;  many 
well-informed  perfons  have  therefore 
been  inclined  to  fuppofe  that  the 
earth  was  created  in  fix  expanfes  of 
time,  indead  of  fix  days  ;  and  with 
thefe  fentiments  they  have  not  been 
at  a  lofs  to  account  for  all  our  natu¬ 
ral  phenomena,  'fhefc  arguments 
have  been  likewife  dated  to  prove, 
that  Mofes,  when  he  addreffed  him- 
felf  to  the  children  of  IlVael  to  fatis- 
fy  the  vulgar  mind  on  the  nature  of 
the  creation,  framed  his  difeourfe  in 
figures  and  terms  belt  adapted  to 
their  fimple  and  untutored  date;  and 
that  admitting  familiar  incident  to 
phyfical  difquifition,  he  adopted  the 
folar  day  indead  of  an  expanfe  of 
time,  w  hich  the  vulgar  mind  could 
not  fo  readily  comprehend:  and  thus, 
indead  of  explaining  a  complicated 
fydem  of  phyfical  argument  to  an 
unlettered  multitude,  into  whom  this 
great  infpired  lawgiver  was  defirous 
of  indilling  an  awful  refpeft  for  crea¬ 
tion,  and,  above  all,  religious  fenti¬ 
ments  for  the  great  obligations  due 
to  a  fupreme  invifible  power;  he  was 
therefore  indruded  by  the  Almighty 
to  make  ufe  of  a  familiar  vehicle  for 
the  purpofe ;  a  fydem  of  nature, 
which  all  minds  could  conceive,  and 
which  was  equally  jull  with  the  more 
profound,  though  exemplary  fcience. 
if  we  therefore  refped  the  hillory 
of  the  world  according  to  the  Mo- 
faical  dodrine  in  its  ordinary  figni- 
ficance,  or,  by  its  more  complicated 
import,  the  religious  and  well-regu¬ 
lated  mind  will  have  the  fame  caufe 
for  venerating  the  great  pladic  hand 
of  the  Deity,  to  whom  the  crea¬ 
tion  of  matter  was  in  every  fenfc 
equally  efficacious,  and  to  whom 
time,  whether  minute,  day,  or  x- 
ra,  was  of  no  account  ;  the  power 
of  the  Almighty  would  be  ilill  ma- 
nifed,  and  fully  as  important,  as  we 
find  it  to  be  recorded  in  the  fird 
book  of  Genefis.’ 

To  the  DiiTcrtation  are  annexed, 

by 
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by  way  of  Appendix  in  three  Effays;  Count  de  BuiFon’s  Syftem  ;  and  the 
the  firft  containing  fome  further  third,  Remarks  on  Mr  Whitehurtt’s 
proofs  in  fupport  of  the  author’s  opi-  Inquiry  on  the  original  State  and  For- 
nion  ;  the  fecoiid,  Remarks  on  the  mation  of  the  Earth. 


Baron  Munchausen’s  Narrative  of  hit  Marvellous  Travels  and  Campaigns 
in  RuJJia,  limo.  Oxfird  printed. 


SOME  funny  Oxonian  has  under 
this  title  publilhed  a  firing  of 
wonderful  exploits  and  adventures, 
with  the  profefled  and  charitable  dc- 
fign  of  aflifting  travellers,  fportfmcn, 
and  campaigners,  to  entertain  and 
adonifh  their  friends,  by  repeating 
them  as  their  own.  'Phe  firll  ftory 
we  meet  with  on  opening  the  book 
will  ferve  as  a  fpecimen  of  the  matter 
and  manner;  and  here  it  is  : 

*  1  went  on,  night  and  darknefs 
overtook  me.  No  village  was  to  be 
feen.  The  country  was  covered  with 
fnow,  and  I  W'as  unacquainted  with 
the  roads. 

‘  Tired,  I  alighted  at  lad,  and 
fadened  my  liorfe  to  fomethiug  of  a 
pointed  damp  of  a  tree,  which  ap¬ 
peared  above  the  fnow.  For  the 
fake  of  fafety  I  took  my  pidols  un¬ 
der  my  arm,  and  lay  down  in  the 
fnow  not  far  off,  where  I  flept  fo 
foundly  that  I  did  not  open  my  eyes 
till  it  was  full  day-light.  Great  was 
my  adonilhment  now  to  find  myfelf 
in  the  midd  of  a  village,  lying  in 
the  church-yard.  Nor  was  my  horfe 
to  be  feen,  but  I  heard  him  foon  af¬ 
ter  neigh  fomewhere  above  me.  On 
.  looking  upwards,  1  beheld  him  tied 
^  and  hanging  to  the  weathercock  of 
the  lleeple.  Matters  now  were  very 


plain  to  me  ;  the  village  had  been 
covered  with  fnow  that  night,  a  fud- 
den  change  of  weather  had  taken 
place,  1  had  funk  down  to  the 
church-yard  whild  adeep,  gently, 
and  in  the  fame  proportion  as  the 
fnow  had  melted  away  ;  and  what  in 
the  dark  1  had  taken  to  be  a  dump 
of  a  tree  appearing  above  the  fnow,. 
to  which  I  had  tied  my  horfe,  pro¬ 
ved  to  have  been  the  crofs  or  wea¬ 
thercock  of  the  lleeple. 

‘  Without  long  confideration,  I 
took  one  of  my  pidols,  fhot  off  the 
halter,  brought  down  my  horfe,  and 
proceeded  on  my  journey.* 

The  Baron  ought,  however,  to 
have  kept  within  fome  bounds ;  he 
fhonld  never  have  attempted  to  a- 
feend  to  the  moon  without  the  aid  of 
a  balloon,  all  ancient  and  modern 
vehicles  to  the  terra  fanitatis  being 
abolilhed  by  that  late  invention  : — 
and  for  him  to  go  home  for  a  fpade 
to  dig  himfelf  out  of  a  hole  nine  fa¬ 
thoms  deep,  was  udng  his  readers 
like  little  children,  who  are  told  in 
one  of  Mr  Newberry’s  fplendid  publi¬ 
cations  for  their  ufe,  that  < 

The  ice  it  broke,  they  all  fell  in 
The  ref  they  ran  away. 

w. 


Tableau  de  Paris, 

IN  a  late  magazine  fome  extrads  enough  has  been  written.  There  is 
were  given  from  Mon  Bonnet  de  a  diftionary  in  four  enormous  quar- 
Nuit  by  Mcrcier.  The  following  tos,  where  not  a  cul  de  fac  is  omit- 
extrads  are  from  Tableau  de  Paris  ted.  Should  the  monarch  take  it 
by  the  fame  author.  into  his  head  to  fell  his  capital,  this 

*  Of  (Ireets  and  buildings  in  Paris  book  will  ferve  as  a  catalogue.  I 
VoL.IlI.  N"  ij.  A  a  will 
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will  fpeak  of  public  and  private  man- 
neri,  of  flufluating  cuftoms,  of  the 
ftate  of  knowledge,  of  reigning  fcn- 
timcnts  and  ideai>.  From  fatire  I  ab> 
ftain  religioufly  :  Perfonal  fatire  is 
always  an  evil ;  It  provokes,  it  har¬ 
dens,  but  it  never  correAs,  nor  re- 
ftores  to  the  right  way.  In  this  work 
I  only  hold  the  painter's  pencil.  If 
mifery  has  oftener  occurred  than  joy, 
let  it  be  afcribed  to  my  fidelity :  per¬ 
haps  it  may  awaken  Tome  generous 
mind,  and  in  this  hope  1  paint.  £• 
very  patriotic  idea  has  an  invifiblc 
germ,  which,  though  long  trodden 
tinder  foot  like  that  of  plants,  may 
develope  with  time,  and  ripen  into 
fruit. 

L.et  us  begin  with  the  mod  cu¬ 
rious  part  of  Paris,  the  garrets.  As 
in  the  human  machine  the  top  con¬ 
tains  the  thinking  organ,  the  nobled 
part  of  man  ;  fo  in  this  capital,  ge¬ 
nius,  indullry,  application,  and  vir¬ 
tue,  occupy  the  highelt  region. 
There  the  painter  forms  himfelf  in 
filence,  there  the  poet  makes  his  firil 
verfes,  there  the  children  of  arts, 
poor  and  laborious,  alliduoufly  con¬ 
templating  the  wonders  of  nature, 
give  ufeful  inventions  and  leffons  to 
the  univerfe.  There  a  mandement  is 
written  for  a  bifhop,  a  difeourfe  for 
an  advocate- general,  a  projeA  which 
is  to  change  the  face  of  the  date,  a 
play  which  (hall  enchant  the  nation. 
Alipoft  all  the  men  of  celebration 
have  firil  inhabited  a  ganet.  I  have 
feen  there  the  author  of  Emilius, 
poor,  proud,  and  content.  Writers 
in  defeending  often  lofe  their  fire. 

*  The  air  of  Paris  is  neceffary  for 
perfeAing  talents.  1  hey  who  never 
vifited  the  capital  have  feldom  attain¬ 
ed  excellence  in  the  arts.  Much 
knowledge  may  be  acquired  at  Paris, 
without  any  other  expence  than  the 
fociety  of  the  learned,  who  are  al- 
moft  all  communicative.  Baron  Hob- 
berg  faid.  Nothing  is  cheaper  than 
•wijdom  at  Paris f  nothing  dearer  than 
folly. 


‘  The  ilreets  of  Paris  teflify,  that 
the  people  have  no  legiflatlve  voice. 
No  accommodation  for  foot  paiTcn-. 
gers.  The  rich  in  their  carriages 
have  the  barbarous  right  of  crufh- 
ing  and  mutilating  the  people  in  the 
ilreets.  A  rate  is  fixed  fur  a  leg,  an 
arm,  a  life.  J.  J.  RouiTeau  was 
thrown  down  by  a  large  Daniih  dog 
that  rail  before  a  carriage.  Some  pea- 
fants  refeued  and  carried  him  home 
maimed  and  bruifed.  The  mailer  of 
the  carriage  having  learned  next  day 
who  it  was  that  his  dog  had  thrown 
down,  lent  a  fervanttoaik  the  wound¬ 
ed  man  what  he  could  do  for  him  : 
To  chain  his  dog  for  the  future,  fald 
RouiTeau. 

‘  To  kllPa  partridge  Is  a  crime 
which  the  galleys  alone  can  expiate. 
Game-keepers  purfue  poachers  }vlth 
more  diligence  and  zeal  than  robbers 
and  aiTaflint  are  purfued.  They  even 
kill,  and  thefc  murders  are  unpunifn- 
ed.  Shall  I  dare  to  add,  they  are 
even  rewarded  by  a  prince  who  pafles 
fur  humane.  Would  one  believe, 
that  it  was  the  good,  the  magnani¬ 
mous,  the  generous,  Henry  IV. 
w'ho  firil  made  poaching  death  by  a 
law  ? 

<  Beheading  is  out  offaihion.  None 
are  executed  but  the  poor.  A  young 
country  girl  was  hired  by  a  volup¬ 
tuary.  Her  beauty  attraAcd,  but 
her  virtue  repelled  him.  He  took 
the  revenge  of  a  fiend.  Having 
conveyed  his  goods  into  her  cuilody, 
he  got  her  hanged  as  a  thief.  The 
furgeon,  who  had  bought  her  body 
for  difleAion,  difeovered  fymptoms 
of  life,  and  by  his  art  reilored  it. 
An  old  ccclefiailic,  whom  he  con- 
fulted  on  the  occafion,  was  prefent, 
in  the  venerable  foim  of  age  and  of 
the  prieilhood,  when  her  powers  of 
mind  returned,  bhe  thought  her- 
felf  In  the  other  world,  and  in  the 
prefence  of  God,  Eternal  Father, 
thorn  knovseji  my  innocence,  have  mercy 
upon  me! 

♦  There  are  mailers  for  Greek, 

U’ 
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Latin,  Hebrew,  theology,  writing, 
bon>ton,  games  of  dunce  ;  but  none 
for  morals.  Whether  it  be  that  all 
think  that  they  poflefs  this  fcience, 
or  that  they  have  no  idea  of  it  ;  but 
fince  the  foundation  of  the  monarchy 
in  France,  there  never  was  a  teacher 
«f  morality. 

*  Mejier  of  manner t.  Yes,  Mr 
Stranger,  you  may  ftare  and  teftify 
furprize,  but  we  have  mailers  in  the 
art  of  manners,  who  inllrud  our 
youth  in  the  art  of  pleafing.  This 
art  has  its  principles.  Thefe  mailers 
teach  them  to  fmilc  before  a  mirror, 
to  take  fnuff  with  a  grace,  to  give  a 
glance  with  the  eye,  and  to  make 
an  eafy  bow.  They  teach  them  to 
fpeak  fmut  genteelly,  and  to  Ihow 
their  teeth  without  grinning.  The 
pupil  is  Ihut  up  two  or  three  hours 
every  day  to  lludy  this  art  of  tranf* 
forming  trifles  into  matters  of  im¬ 
portance,  and  ferious  affairs  into 
trifles. 

*  Be  it  known  unto  you  further¬ 
more,  Mr  Ruffian,  that  fnuff-boxes 
are  now  called  boxes;  a  thing  you 
(hould  have  known  long  ago.  There 
are  boxes  for  every  feafon.  A  man 
of  tafte  hat  one  for  every  day  ;  and 
by  this  he  is  difpenfed  from  having  a 
library. 

*  I  obferve  in  the  rifing  genera¬ 
tion  a  haughty  difdainful  cenforlous 
fpirit.  Youth  is  the  feafon  of  enthu- 
liafm.  If  inllead  of  feeling,  it  will 
needs  judge  and  difpute,  the  charm 
of  fenlibility  will  never  be  known. 
Talle,  by  a  premature  difeipline, 
grows  cold  and  dry.  While  we  pry 
too  nicely  into  the  nature  of  our  en¬ 
joyments,  they  vanilh. 

*  You  no  longer  hear  a  thoufand 
excufes  for  a  bad  dinner,  you  are  not 
preffed  to  drink,  nor  intreated  to 
fing.  The  table  it  no  longer  a  battle 
about  feats,  and  plates,  and  meats. 
Young  ladies  no  longer  fit  at  table 
ftarch  filent,  motionlefs,  eyelefs.  An- 
gerlefs.  True  politenefs  has  ba- 
nilhed  this  irkfome  impertinent  po- 


liteffe,  fo  dear  to  our  forefathers. 
Were  Moliere  to  return,  he  would 
find  none  of  his  old  phylicians.  In- 
flcad  of  a  grave  pale  methodical 
man,  weighing  his  words,  and  grum¬ 
bling  at  the  neglefl  of  his  preferip* 
tions,  he  would  fee  a  tine  gentle¬ 
man,  fpeaking  of  every  thing  but 
medicine,  fmiling,  witty,  feeling  the 
pulfe  with  an  air,  difplaying  a  white 
hand  and  a  ring.  He  difeovers  e- 
very  fymptom  of  health,  fees  no  ^ 
danger,  and  to  the  lull  fpcaks  words 
of  comfort. 

‘  Formerly  a  notary  took  forty 
years  to  enrich  himfelf ;  he  now 
grows  rich  in  eight.  When  a  dying 
man  makes  his  teftament,  he  has  not 
the  confolation  to  fpeak  to  old  men 
who  are  foon  to  follow.  Notaries 
and  phyficians  prefent  young  coun¬ 
tenances,  and  he  regrets  to  die  the 
more. 

*  Nothing  fo  rare  as  a  monk  with 
a  penitential  vifage,  but  the  young 
gentlemen  have  pale  emaciated  peni¬ 
tential  faces.  Bifhops  violate  the 
law  of  refidence  without  remorfe. 
What  Is  the  ufe  of  wealth,  unlefs  it 
open  the  door  to  pleafure  ?  The  gate 
of  Paris  is  the  door  of  pleamre. 
Have  you  read  my  mandement  ?  fald  a 
bilhop  to  Perdan.  Tes,  my  Lordt  have 
you  ? 

*  Far  be  it  from  me  to  mock  at 
St  Genevieve  the  ancient  patronefs- 
of  the  capital.  When  1  fee  the 
worihippers  turning  their  back  on 
the  altar  of  God,  and  proilrating 
themfclves  before  the  holy  fliep- 
herdefs,  it  may  excite  a  fmile ;  but 
when  I  fee  on  the  countenance  of  the 
worihippers  the  pleafing  warmth  of 
hope,  which  burns  their  hearts ;  when 
1  read  there  the  fentiments  of  af- 
fedion  with  which  they  are  penetra¬ 
ted,  and  the  confidence  which  in- 
fpircs  them;  I  regret  the  want  of 
their  confoling  emotions.  Reafon- 
and  philofophy  put  nothing  in  the 
place  of  thefe  happy  illufions. 

In  the  fuburb  St  Marcel,  where 
A  a  2  mifery 
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mifcry  reigns,  a  fpotted  fever  mow¬ 
ed  down  the  poor  in  hundreds  The 
confelTurs  laboured  night  and  day  ; 
the  arms  of  the  grave-digger  failed  ; 
the  hearfe  rolled  from  door  to  door, 
and  was  never  empty.  A  reinforce¬ 
ment  of  priefts  was  called  in  to  afllll 
the  dying.  A  venerable  capuchin 
entered  a  low  hovel,  where  one  of 
the  viftims  of  contagion  fufifered.  An 
old  man  in  dirty  rags  lay  dying.  A 
bundle  of  ftraw  ferved  him  for  a  co¬ 
vering  and  a  pillow.  Not  a  moveable, 
not  a  chair  in  tht  houfe :  he  had 
fold  all,  the  iirft  days  of  his  ficknefs, 
for  a  little  broth  ;  on  the  naked  wall 
hung  an  ax  and  a  faw.  This  was 
his  whole  pofTcillon  along  with  the 
llrength  of  his  arms,  but  then  he  was 
not^able  to  lift  them  up.  Take 
courage^  my  friend,  faid  the  confef- 
for ;  it  is  a  great  blefing  God  be- 
Jionus  on  you  to  day.  Tou  are  going  to 
depart  from  a  nvorld  nuhere  you  have 

knonun  nothing  but  mifcry. - But 

mijery,  replied  the  dying  man,  with 
a  feeble  voice.  Tou  are  mijlaken  ;  I 
have  lived  content,  and  never  com^ 
plained  tf  my  lot.  /  never  knenu  hatred 
nor  envy.  My  fleep  nuas  tranquil.  I 
laboured  in  the  day,  but  I  rejled  at 
night.  The  infruments  nuhiebyou  fee 
procured  me  bread,  •which  1  have  eaten 
•with  pleafure.  I  never  envied  the 
table  of  the  rich.  I  have  obferved  the 
rich  more  fubjed  to  difeafes  than  their 
neighbours.  1  •was  al'ways  poor,  but  I 
•was  never  fick  till  nonu.  If  I  reco' 
ver  health,  •which  I  do  not  exped,  I 
•will  return  to  labour,  and  continue  to 
hlefs  the  hand  of  God  •which  has  hi» 
therto  cared  for  me.  The  aftonifhed 
comforter  knew  not  well  what  tone 
to  take  ;  he  could  not  reconcile  the 
mlferable  couch  with  the  language  of 
him  who  lay  on  it :  Recovering  him-, 
felf,  he  laid.  My  fan,  though  this 
life  has  not  been  unpie afant  to  you,  you 
mujl  neverthelefs  refolve  to  quit  it ;  for 
•we  onve  fubmijfton  to  God’s  •will.  With- 
cut  doubt,  replied  the  dying  .mao 
with  a  hrm  tone  and  compofed  coun¬ 


tenance  i  all  the  nuorld  muJJ  pafs  in 
their  turn.  I  have  knovsn  bonss  to 
live  ;  I  knov)  hovs  to  die.  I  thank  God 
for  having  given  me  life,  and  for  con- 
duding  tne  through  death  to  himfelf.  / 

feel  the  moment - approach.— -A-. 

dieu,  my  father.  This  is  the  death¬ 
bed  of  the  fage. 

*  None  fo  poor  and  wretched,  but 
he  has  a  dog.  To  one  of  them  It 
was  fuggeiled,  that  the  feeding  of  hU 
dog  was  expenlive.  and  he  ought  to 
part  with  him. — Part  •with  my  dog! 
laid  the  poor  man  ;  and  •who  then 
•would  love  me  > 

*  It  is  more  difficult  at  Paris  to 
hx  the  public  admiration  than  to  ex¬ 
cite  it.  They  break  without  mercy 
the  idol  to  which  they  offered  incenfe 
yelterday. 

‘  Nobody  reads  now  to  be'in- 
ftruAcd ;  they  read  to  criticife.  The 
form  of  a  book  is  regarded  more 
than  the  fubllance.  They  fpeak  of 
the  choice  and  arrangement  of  words, 
of  rounding  periods  of  cadence  ;  and 
conclude  the  book  is  ill  •written.  Good 
fenfe,ju(l  ideas,  truth,  find  no  favour 
with  the  delicate  readers  of  this  age. 

*  At  court  the  fiyle  is  fimple  and 
uniform,  becaufc  there  every  paffion 
is  difguifed.  In  that  country  the 
paffions  have  loft  not  only  their  lan¬ 
guage  but  their  accent.  This  ftylc 
fuits  not  a  man  of  letters,  who  muft 
be  an  impaffioned  man.  He  muft 
himfelf  be  penetrated  and  tranfported 
to  transfer  fentiments  to  others.  Let 
him  not  fear  to  offend  by  an  excefs 
of  warmth.  He  cannot  have  too 
much  in  announcing  verity. 

‘  1  love  an  innovator  In  ftyle.  He 
enriches  the  language  with  vigorous 
expreffions.  1  mean  not  fo  much 
the  creation  of  new  words,  as  new 
fignifications  annexed,  more  rapid 
movements,  tetms  fearched  and  dug 
for,  a  pi£turefque  language :  this  al¬ 
ways  finds  us  attentive  and  fufeep- 
tible.  Why  not  revive  an  antiquated 
expreffion  i  May  not  a  writer  do  with 
words  what  aa  artift  does  with  in- 
flruments. 
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ftrumentt,  which  obey  the  band  that 
guides  them  i 

*  There  mull  be  many  books  fince 
there  are  many  readers.  All  ranks 
have  a  right  to  rife  from  ignorance. 
An  indifferent  work  is  better  than 
none;  for  every  kind  of  reading  excr* 
cifes  thought.  Were  there  no  wri¬ 
tings  but  thofe  of  La  Bruyerc,  Mon- 
tefquieu,  Boufibn,  Roulfeau,  the 
multitude  would  remain  unenlighten¬ 
ed.  They  mull  have  lighter  food. 
The  h^itious  letters  of  Pope  Gan- 
ganelli  have  had  great  fucccfs.  The 
ideas  contained  in  them  are  good, 
clear,  eafily  exprelfed,  and  have  with 
reafon  delighted  the  multitude.  Ro¬ 
mances,  which  the  proud  men  of 
letters  think  frivolous,  and  which 
they  cannot  make,  arc  more  ufeful 
than  hillories.  I  he  human  heart 
fccn  analifed,  painted  in  all  its  forms, 
the  variety  of  characters  and  events  ; 
all  this  is  an  inexhauftiblc  fource  of 
pleafurc  and  refledlion.  In  the  coun¬ 
try  there  is  a  talle  for  large  and  inte- 
refting  compofitions,  for  Englifh  ro¬ 
mances,  for  thofe  of  Prevot,  for  thofe 
of  the  admirable  Retif  de  la  Bre- 
tonne,  that  eloquent  painter,  to  whom 
I  am  happy  to  render  the  tribute  of 
praife,  which  my  brethren,  men  of 
letters,  and  who  call  themfelves  men 
of  tafte,  unjuilly  refufe. 

*  A  critical  journal  is  a  ufclefs 
work.  Time,  which  plunges  barren 
works  into  oblivion,  is  the  true  irre¬ 
vocable  journalill.  Why  awaken  the 
hatred  of  a  rival?  Why  grieve  a  li¬ 
ving  man,  becaufc  he  has  attempted 
without  fuccefs  to  inllruft  or  to 
pleafe  ? 

An  impartial  critic  never  exilled. 
The  man  qualified  fur  it  docs  not  a- 
nalife,  he  makes  works. 

*  One  no  longer  finds  ?n  the  Pa- 
rifians  the  gaiety  which  diilinguilhed 
them  fixty  years  ago.  A  ferious  air 
and  caullic  tone  (how  that  they  are 
thinking  of  their  debts.  A  rage  for 
fuperfluitics  has  impoverifhed  the 
world,  la  a  company  of  twenty, 
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eighteen  are  thinking  how  to  get 
money,  and  fifteen  will  not  find  it.  * 

‘  My  Lord  Duke,  your  maltre 
d’hotel  complains  that  your  butcher 
will  furniih  no  more  meat,  bccaufe 
for  three  years  he  has  not  received  a 
fou.  Your  coachman  fays  that  there 
is  only  one  carriage  fit  for  lervice, 
and  Charron  will  not  have  the  ho¬ 
nour  of  your  cullom  any  longer,  un- 
lefs  his  account  of  a  thuufand  francs 
be  paid.  I'he  wine-  merchant  refufes 

to  fill  your  cellar.  The  taylor  - 
Imyertinentt.  Go  to  other  tradefmen. 

I  nuithdrevj  my  protedion  from  them. 
He  finds  others  to  furniih  him,  tho' 
the  firtt  be  unpaid.  In  the  evening 
he  rifks  five  hundred  guineas  at 
game.  If  he  lofes  five  huiulred 
more  they  are  paid  on  the  morrow. 
A  creditor  at  game  is  always  prefer¬ 
red  to  a  creditor  of  meat  or  drink. 

*  Tlie  length  and  intricacy  of  a 
procefs  makes  men  renounce  their 
jufiell  claims.  A  rich  man  threatens 
his  creditors  with  the  law  if  they  do 
not  hold  their  peace.  The  unfortu¬ 
nate,  to  fave  their  poor  remains,  are 
conftrained  to  hold  their  peace. 

‘  The  liberty  of  the  prefs  is  a 
kind  of  thermometer,  which  marks 
the  rife  or  fall  of  civil  liberty.  O 
brave  Britons  !  generous  people, 
ftrangers  to  our  thameful  (lavery, 
prefeive  inviolate  the  liberty  of  the 
prefs.  It  is  the  pledge  of  your  civil 
liberty.  You  alone  fupport  the  dig¬ 
nity  of  the  name  of  man.  The  thun¬ 
der  which  (trikes  the  pride  and  in- 
folencc  of  arbitrary  power  comes 
from  the  bofom  of  your  happy  ifland. 
Human  reafon  has  found  with  yon  an 
afylum  from  whence  it  may  inftrudl 
the  nations. 

‘  W^alls  of  the  Bailile,  which  in  the 
three  lad  reigns  have  received  the 
groans  of  fu  many  vidims,  if  ye 
could  fpcak,  your  recitals  would  give 
the  lie  to  the  timid  flattering  pen  of 
the  hiltorian.  The  molt  interefting 
part  of  our  hillory  is  buried  within 
thefe  walls  for  ever. 


‘  The 
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Alucdotet  of  Dr  Moyw. 


*  The  eye  «f  a  ftranger  is  ftnick 
with  the  multitude  of  beggar*  in  Pa¬ 
ris.  This  evil  is  incorporated  with 
our  partial  and  defcAive  legiflation. 
In  1779  the  poor  were  treated  with 
a  barbarity  fo  atrocious,  as  to  reflefl 
indelible  difgrace  upon  an  eye  which 
they  call  enlightened  and  humane. 
Almoft  all  of  them  died  in  depott ;  a 
kind  of  prifon  where  indigence  is 
punifhed  as  a  crime. 

*  Suicide  is  more  common  at  Pa¬ 
ris  than  any  other  city  in  the  known 
world.  In  the  twenty-five  laft  years 
it  ha*  greatly  increafed.  It  is  afcri- 
bed  to  philnibphy,  but  it  is  owing  to 
government.  Difficulty  of  living  by 
endlefs  impoftsonthe  one  hand,  game- 
ing  and  lottery  on  the  other,  are  the 
caufes  of  fuicide.  The  number  a- 
mounts,  one  year  with  another,  to  a 
hundred  and  fifty. 


*  If  all  the  orders  of  the  Hate,  af- 
fembled  in  folemn  deliberation,  (hould 
find  that  the  capital  exhaufls  the 
kingdom,  depopulates  the  country, 
ruins  agriculture,  harbours  ufelefs 
artifis,  engenders  poverty  and  diflrefs, 
conupts  manners  more  and  more,  and 
expofes  the  government  to  fome  free 
and  powerful  foe  :  if  all  the  orders 
of  the  Hate,  after  full  deliberation 
and  convi^ion,  fhould  order  Paris  to 
be  burnt,  having  firft  warned  the  In¬ 
habitants  a  year  before — what  would 
be  the  refult  of  this  great  facrifice,  of¬ 
fered  to  the  country  and  to  future 
generations  ? 

‘  A  ftyle  charged  with  too  many 
words  leaves  the  mind  Ina6llve.  To 
put  the  imagination  In  play,  and  not 
to  fatiate  it — this  is  the  art  of  wri¬ 
ting. 


Anecdotes,  Okiginal  Letters,  &c. 


/ineedetet  of  Dr  Moves,  the  Hind 
Philofopher.  By  Mr  B  E w  *. 

Dr  Henrv  Moves,  who  occa- 
fionally  read  lefturcs  on  phllo- 
fophlcal  chemlftry  at  Manchefter, 
like  Dr  Saunderfon,  the  celebrated 
profefTor  of  Cambridge,  loft  his  fight 
by  the  fmall-pox  In  his  early  infan¬ 
cy.  He  never  recollefted  to  have 
feen :  ‘  but  the  firft  traces  of  me¬ 
mory  I  have  (fays  he)  arc  in  fome 
confufed  ideas  of  the  folar  fyftem.’ 
He  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  bom 
in  a  country  where  learning  of  every 
kind  is  highly  cultivated,  and  to  be 
brought  up  in  a  family  devoted  to 
learning. 

PofTefled  of  native  genius,  and  ar¬ 
dent  in  bis  application,  he  made  ra¬ 
pid  advances  in  various  departments 
of  erudition  ;  and  not  only  acquired 
the  fundamental  principles  of  mecha¬ 
nics,  muiic,  and  the  languages,  but 


likewife  entered  deeply  into  the  in- 
veftigatlon  of  the  profounder  fclen- 
ces  ;  and  difplayed  an  acute  and  ge¬ 
neral  knowledge  of  geometry,  op¬ 
tics,  algebra ;  of  aftronomy,  che- 
miftry  ;  and.  In  (hort,  of  moft  of 
the  branches  of  the  Newtonian  phi- 
lofophy. 

Mechanical  exercifes  were  the  fa¬ 
vourite  employments  of  his  infant 
years.  At  a  very  early  age  he  made 
himfelf  acquainted  with  the  ufe  of 
edged  tools  fo  perfeflly,  that,  not- 
withftanding  his  entire  blindnefs,  he 
was  able  to  make  little  wind-mills ; 
and  he  even  conftru6ted  a  loom  with 
bis  own  hands,  which  ftill  fhow  the 
cicatrices  of  wounds  he  received  in 
the  execution  of  thefe  juvenile  ex¬ 
ploits. 

By  a  moft  agreeable  intimacy  and 
frequent  intercourfe  which  I  enjoyed 
with  this  accomplllhed  blind  gentle¬ 
man  whilft  be  reftded  at  Manchefter, 


*  Ma»thf-tr  MtmWi. 


LttUrs  to  Philip  Thickncfle,  Efq.  aoi 

I  had  an  opportunity  of  repeatedly  converfation  ;  was  happy  in  his  al> 
obferving  the  peculiar  manner  in  luhons  to  vifual  objeds ;  and  dif- 
which  he  arranged  his  ideas  and  ac*  courfed  on  the  nature,  compofition, 
quired  his  information.  Whenever  and  beauty  of  colours,  with  perti- 
he  was  introduced  into  company,  I  nence  and  precilion. 
remarked  that  he  continued  fome  DoAor  Moyes  *  was  a  llriking 
time  filent.  The  found  directed  him  indance  of  the  power  the  human 
to  judge  of  the  dimenfions  of  the  foul  poiTciTes  of  finding  refources  of 
room,  and  the  different  voices  of  the  fatisfadlion  even  under  the  moft  ri- 
number  of  perfons  that  were  prefent.  gorous  calamities.  Though  invol- 
His  dillin^ion  in  thefe  refpe^s  was  ved  '  in  ever-during  darknefs,’  and 
very  accurate,  and  his  memory  fo  re-  excluded  from  the  charming  views  of 
tentive,  that  he  feldom  was  mifiaken.  filent  or  animated  nature  ;  though 
I  have  known  him  inftantly  recog-  dependent  on  an  undertaking  for  the 
nize  a  perfon  on  firft  hearing  him  means  of  his  fubfitlcnce,*  the  fuccefs 
{peak,  though  rnore  than  two  years  of  which  was  very  precarious ;  in 
had  elapfed  fince  their  lall  meeting,  fliort,  though  deditute  of  other  fup- 
He  determined,  pretty  nearly,  the  port  than  his  genius,  and  under  the 
dature  of  thofe  he  was  fpeaking  with  mercenary  prote^ion  of  a  perfon 
by  the  direction  of  their  voices  ;  and  whofe  integrity  he  fufpe£led — dill 
he  made  tolerable  conjeftures  re-  Dr  Moyes  was  generally  cheerful, 
fpefting  their  tempers  and  difpofi-  and  apparently  happy. 

tions  by  the  manner  in  which  they  _ 

condu61ed  their  converfation. 

It  mud  be  obferved,  that  this  Letters  from  the  Prince  of  Lighi  to 
gentleman’s  eyes  were  not  totally  in-  Philip  1  HiCKNE8SE,.£/y. 

fenfible  to  intenfe  light.  The  rays  j 
refrafted  through  a  prifm,  when  fuf- 
ficiently  vivid,  produced  certain  dl- 
dinguilhable  effefls  on  them.  The 
red  gave  them  a  difagreeable  fenfa- 
tion,  which  he  compared  to  the 
touch  of  a  faw.  As  the  colours  de-  t  •] 

dined  in  violence,  the  harfhnefs  lef-  T  Am  fo  penetrated  with  gratitude 
fened,  until  the  green  afforded  a  fen-  and  joy.  Sir,  that,  while  I  am 
fation  that  was  highly  pleafing  to  going  to  exprefs  both  of  them,  I  can- 
him,  and  which  he  deferibed  as  con-  not  but  affure  you,  that,  if  the  Pope 
veying  an  idea  fimilar  to  what  he  felt  had  given  me  St  Peter’s  keys,  and 
in  running  his  hand  over  fmooth  po-  even  thofe  of  paradlfe,  they  would 
lilhed  furfaces.  Poliflied  furfaces,  not  have  pleafed  me  fo  much.  May 
meandering  ilreams,  and  gentle  de-  the  piftols  of  that  great  man  render 
clivities,  were  the  figures  by  which  me  as  fervlceable  to  England  !  May 
he  expreffed  his  ideas  of  beauty.  I  find,  before  I  die,  a  Hockftedt!  I 
Rugged  rocks.  Irregular  points,  and  have  found  in  you  a  friend,  as  1 
boifterous  elements,  furnilhed  jhim  could  not  have  received  a  greater 
with  expreflions  for  terror  and  dif-  proof  of  friendlhip.  You  have  in¬ 
gulf.  He  excelled  in  the  charms  of  fpired  me  with  the  fame,  and  alfo 

with 

•  The  above  ingenious  writer  confiders  this  learned  and  comparatively  young  philofo- 
pher  in  the  preterperfed  tenfe,  as  if  he  were  not  living ;  whereas  he  is,  wc  hope,  in 
North  America,  ledturing  and  improving  that  great  continent,  to  which  he  accompanied 
Mrs  Haylcj.  A  few  extn&s  ffom  fouc  of  his  Ic^uies  at  Philadelphia  appeared  in  the 
papers. 


On  receiving  a  prefent  of  the  very 
Pijiols  ruihich  John  Duke  of  Marl¬ 
borough  ouore  in  his  Saddle  nuhen 
he  rode  hoftile  before  the  fValh  of 
Bruffcls. 
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Letert  from  General  Walhington. 


vrith  admiration.  Be  convinced  of 
the  diftinguifhed  regard  with  which 
I  have  the  honour  to  be.  Sir,  your 
mod  humble  and  moft  obedient  fer> 
vant. 

The  Prihcb  of  Ligne. 

I  will  never  part  with  my  dear 
piftols. 

N.  B.  Yet  this  prince  afterwards 
declined  getting  Mr  Thicknefle  a  key 
to  open  the  park- gate  oppofite  to  his 
houl'e,  though  he  had  given  what  he 
thought  more  valuable  than  the  keys 
of  the  gate^  of  paradife. 

II.  On  dejiring  his  Highnefs  to  permit 
him  to  publijh  his  Letters. 

I  GIVE  you  leave.  Sir,  to  publilh 
my  two  *  letters,  on  condition  that 
you  add  this  third  All  the  pillols 
and  pillules  in  the  world  (hould  not 
make  me  return  tHofe  of  the  Duke 
of  Marlborough.  1  had  efteem  for 
you  to  accept  them  ;  I  dill  have  e- 
lleem  enough  for  you  to  keep  them. 
I  told  you  that  if  I  met  with  the 
fword  of  Prince  Eugene,  I  would 
fend  it  to  you,  that  we  might  be  on 
a  par.  It  would  have  been  better 
for  you  to  have  dealt  frankly  with 
me.  Will  you  accept  of  a  prefent 
of  another  kind  ?  I  ihall  readily  ob¬ 
lige  you.  Send  me  your  account  of 
the  Low  Countries  f;  it  will  divert 
me.  But  the  Prince  of  Aremberg, 
whom  you  mention  fo  unworthily  in 
your  malicious  letter,  will  in  no 
means  be  pleafed.  Of  this  1  give 
you  warning  ;  it  will  not  make  you 
be  pleafed  with  it.  Spare  a  refpec- 
table  nobleman  of  w’hom  you  dare 
fpeak  ill.  You  will  teach  me  no¬ 
thing,  not  even  good  manners.  I 
never  make  any  vifits,  nor  enter  in¬ 
to  altercation  with  any  one.  This 
is  my  lad  letter.  I  am  your  very 
bumble  and  very  obedient  fervant. 

The  Prince  of  Ligne. 


Letter  from  Gen.  Walhington  to  a 
correfpondent  in  England. 

Our  courfe  of  hulbandry  in  mod 
of  the  American  States  is  not  only 
exceedingly  unprofitable,  but  fo  de- 
drudlive  to  our  lands,  that  it  is  my 
earned  wifh  to  engage  a  thorough¬ 
bred  Englifh  farmer,  from  a  part  of 
England  where  hufbandry  is  bed  un- 
derdood,  and  mod  advantageoufly 
pra6lifed,  to  take  the  care  and  charge 
of  a  plantation,  fay  of  ten  labour¬ 
ers  ;  or  to  be  more  explicit,  of  a 
farm  of  about  two  hundred  and  fifty 
acres  of  arable  land,  to  be  docked 
with  a  competent  number  of  ploughs, 
black  cattle,  (heep,  and  hogs.  I 
mean  by  a  knowing  farmer,  one  who 
underdands  the  bed  courfe  of  crops, 
how  to  plough,  to  fow,  to  mow, 
trench,  drain,  hedge,  and  ditch,  and 
who  (Midas-like)  can  convert  every 
thing  he  touches  into  manure,  as  the 
fird  tranfmutation  towards  gold.  1 
don’t  mean  to  put  you  to  the  trouble 
of  actually  engaging  one  at  prefent ; 
but  fliall  be  obliged  to  you  for  ma¬ 
king  inquiry,  and  communicating  the 
refult  to  me,  as  it  is  now  too  late  for 
the  enfuing  year.  Thefe  inquiries, 
you  will  readily  perceive,  are  pointed 
to  a  farmer  of  the  middle  clafs,  which 
would  probably  bed  anfwcr  my  pur- 
pofe;  but,  if  you  could  conveniently 
extend  your  inquiries  further,  permit 
me  to  afk  if  one  of  a  higher  rank  could 
be  had?  and  upon  what  terms?  1  mean 
for  a  deward.  It  may  not  be  amifs 
to  obferve,  that  I  have  difeontinued 
the  growth  of  tobacco,  and  that  it 
is  my  intention  to  raife  as  little  In¬ 
dian  corn  as^may  be,  as  I  am  defirous 
of  entering  on  as  complete  a  courfe 
of  hulbandry  as  is  pradifed  in  the 
bed  farming  counties  in  England; 
I,  however,  inquire  for  a  man  of  the 
latter  defeription  with  little  hopes  of 
fuccefs  ;  iird)  becaufe  I  believe  one 
who 


*  One  of  thefe  does  not  appear. 

t\  Year’s  Tour  into  the  Fah  Bs:."  . 


•  Peter  Piadfr^t  E^k  t$  Jama  Bofw^  1^.'  se| 


!•  completely  fit  for  my  por* 
pofe  would  ^  above  my  price,  as  I 
do  not  abound  in  money ;  and  fe* 
condly,  becaufe  I  entertain  an  idea, 
that  an  Engliih  fteward  is  not  fo 
much  a  farmer  as  he  it  an  attorney 
or  accomptant :  in  this,  however,  I 
may  be  miftaken.  In  a  word,  if  you 
could  meet  with  a  man  of  one  or  both 
thefe  deferiptiont,  in  whom  you  could 
abfolutcly  confide,  and  could  afeertain 
his  or  their  terms,  leaving  me  at 
liberty  to  accede  to  them  or  not  with¬ 
in  a  reafonable  time  for  the  inter¬ 
change  of  letters,  I  fliall  be  happy 
to  hear  from  you  as  foon  as  conve¬ 
nient.  A  man  in  the  charafter  of 
fteward.  if  ftn^ilc,  and  his  appear¬ 
ance  equal  to  it,  would  live  in  the 
houfe  with  me,  and  be  at  my  table. 
The  common  farmer  would  be  on  the 
fiirm  which  would  be  intrullcd  to 
his  care. 


JohnJom  and  Garrick. 

T  S  not  the  indignation  hontft  which 
^  impartial  people  feel  when  they 
Perufe,  in  Mr  Bofwell's  Tour,  the 
injuftice  of  the  defpot  Johnfon  to  his 
old  colleague  and  townfman  David 
Garrick,  who  was  to  him  a  liberal 
friend,  and  with  whom  he  had  lived 
on  terms  of  profefled  amity  ?  Mr 
Bofwell  records  his  having  aflerted, 
that  David  Garrick  had  nat  made 
Shakefpeare  better  known';  that  it 
was  not  in  his  pvwer  to  illuftrate 
Shakefparc.  '' 

Now  it  is  well  known,  that  when 
Mr  Garrick  appeared  on  the  London 
theatre,  Shakefpeare  had  long  been 


funk  from  general  admiration  and 
attention  into  the  clofeu  of  the 
learned. 

At  that  period  few  of  his  playa 
were  better  known  than  is  the  Samp- 
fon  Agoniftes  at  prefeiit.  Other  dra¬ 
matic  fchools  had  prevailed  over  that 
of  the  great  Poet  of  Nature.  No 
plays,  be  their  merit  ever  fo  great, 
are  familiar  and  dear  to  the  many  if 
they  are  not  reprefented.  Johnfon’s 
own  las  SB,  fo  much  excelling  moft 
of  the  modern  popular  tragedies  in 
the  genuine  beauty  of  compofition, 
is  known  but  to  the  few  ;  while  al- 
moft  every  palfage  in  the  former  is 
ptefent  to  the  minds  of  the  multi¬ 
tude. 

Mr  Garrick  did  revive  the  popula¬ 
rity  of  Shakefpeare.  He  brought  his 
plays  on  the  llage.  Innumerable  of 
their  mod  fublime  and  beautiful  paf- 
fages  did  he  iinprefs  on  the  minds 
of  his  crowded  audience  by  the  har¬ 
mony  of  intonation,  by  energetic 
or  perfuafive  accents,  by  the  force 
of  emphafis,  and  by  the  grace  of  ac¬ 
tion.  , 

Thus  was  Garrick  Sbakefpeare’s 
bed  commentator,  not  excepting  even 
the  ungenerous  great  man,  who  falfe- 
ly  aflerted,  that  it  was  not  in  Gar- 
lick’s  power  to  illudrate  Shake¬ 
fpeare  and  that  he  had  not  made 
him  better  known ! 

Had  any  other  perfon  contradifled 
a  fad  fo  edabiiflied,  as  that  Shake- 
fpeare’s  popularity  was  revived  by 
David  Garrick,  Johnfon  would  have 
faid,  *  Sir,  the  dog  lied,  and  he 
knt<w  that  he  lied.’ 


A  Poitical  and  Congratulatory  Epijlle  James  Boswell,  Efjs  on  hit  7our 
wi/fiDrJoHNSOM;  Peter  Pimdar,  Ejq. 

T  having  hovered  for  three  long  years 

HE  mnfe  of  Peter  Pindar,  Efq;  over  the  affrighted  artifls  of  Somer- 
Whlch,  Uke  a  WiU-o’-wifp,  is  here,  is  fct- Houfe,  twk  at  lad  a  fudden 
there,  flight  in  fcarch  of  nobler  prey  ;  and 

^  Darting  wiTd  comfeations  every  where,  alighting  at  the  royal  teildencc,  made 

you  HI.  NO  15.  lib  hcc 
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her  wvft  without  the  help  of  the  ma¬ 
iler  of  the  ceremonies,  an  unbidden, 
and  furely  an  unwelcome,  gueft,  in¬ 
to  the  prefence  of  royalty  itfeif.  But, 

fx>nd  of  hit  odet,a  thonfand  tongues  hare 
fpoken, 

And  wonder’d  that  hit  bones  were  never 
broken. 

Prompted  by  his  wit  and  his  petu- 
lence,  and  encouraged  by  public  ap- 
plaufe,  this  fearlefsbard  now  (loops  to 

The  mighty  (hark  for  anecdote  and  fame: 

The  jackall,  leading  lion  Johnfon  forth 

To  eat  M‘Pherfon  'midft  his  native  north; 

To  frighten  grave  profefibrs  with  his 
roar. 

And  (hake  the  Hebrides  from  Ihorc  to 
(bore. 

If  all  thofe  who  have  thought  them- 
felves  treated  with  difrefpe£l  by  Mr 
Bofwell,  had  entered  into  a  confpira- 
cy  againd  him,  they  could  not  have 
contrived  more  effe^ual  vengeance. 
Scrips  meafures  would  have  been  in 
«ain._  Remondrances  and  anfwers 
and  explanations  would  have  ferved 
but  to  fwcll  the  appendix  of  his  third 
edition.  An  adverfary  is  never  fo 
completely  defeated,  as  when  his  own 
weapons  are  turned  back  upon  him  ; 
the  attacks  of  the  wit  are  modfuccefs- 
fully  repelled  by  repartee ;  and  Mr 
Bofwell  had  nothing  fo  much  to  ap¬ 
prehend  as  his  own  anecdotes  thus 
farcadically  retorted. 

As  both  Peter  Pindar  and  Mr 
Bofwell  have  feparatcly  drawn  a  large 
(hare  of  public  attention,  they  will 
certainly  not  pafs  unnoticed  when 
their  names  arc  affociated.  In  the 
mean  time,  before  we  cxtra£l  a  lar¬ 
ger  fpccimcn  of  this  epidlc,  we  can¬ 
not  help  remarking,  that  the  powers 
of  the  lyric  and  heroic  bard  might 
have  been  more  profitably  employed. 
Peter  Pindar  is  little  inferior  to  Fon¬ 
taine  in  wit.  In  (hrewdnefs,  In  nai¬ 
vete.  The  French  language  was 

ferhaps  more  capable  of  a  dyle,  like 
'ontzmc’%,Jimplex  vtunditiis,  at  once 
familiar,  graceful,  and  poetical.  Pe¬ 
ter  Pindar  has,  however,  fofteaed 


Englilh  verfe  into  an  tefy  familiarity 
without  debafing  It  into  doggprcL  It 
is,  therefore,  much  to  be  wilhed,  that 
he  (hould  employ  hit  pen  upon  fub- 
je£ls  more  general  and  lading  than 
thofe  of  his  Odes,  his  Loufiad,  and 
his  Epidle.  He  Indeed  feems  to  think 
that  thefe  fubjeds  are  not  deficient 
in  fuch  qualities ;  for  he  obferves,  , 
•— d.et  but  Scandal’s  breath  embalm  the 
page. 

It  lives  a  welcome  gueft  from  age  to  age. 
But  fad  experience  teaches  a  more 
melancholy  lelTon.  The  Dunciao 
Itfclf,  how  much  foever  curiofity  was 
once  ralfed  about  the  editions  of  the 
Ass  and  the  Owl,  Is  now  readonly 
by  fcholars.  Such  is  the  fate  of  aU 

{)rodudions  founded  onyc^m/d/.  Their 
ife  may  be  bufy,  but,  like  that  of  A- 
chilles.  It  Is  dedined  to  be  (hort. 

To  thofe  who  have  read  Mr  Bof- 
wcll’s  Tour,  the  following  cxtraA 
will  afford  fomc  amufement. 

Sweet  u  thy  page,  1  ween,  that  doth  re¬ 
cite 

How  thou  and  Johnfon,  arm  in  arm,  one 
night. 

March’d  through  fair  Edinburgh’s  Pafio- 
lian  (how’rs, 

Which  Cloacina  bountifully  pours; 

Thofe  gracious  fhow’rs  tnit  fraught  with 
fragrance  flow. 

And  gild,  Kke  gingerbread,  the  world  be¬ 
low. 

How  fweetly  grumbled  too  was  Sam’s  re¬ 
mark, 

‘  I  fmell  you,  Mafter  Bozzy,  in  the  dark* 
Alas !  hifiorians  are  confounded  dull, 

A  dim  ficeotia  reigns  in  ev’ry  Ikull ; 

Mere  beafts  of  burden,  broken- winded,  flow, 
Heavy  as  dromedaries,  on  they  go ; 

Whilft  Thou,  a  Will.o’-wifp,  art  here,  art 
there. 

Wild  darting  corufeations  ev’ry  where. 
What  taftelels  mouth  can  gape,  what  eye 
can  clofe, 

WTiat  head  can  nod  o’er  thy  enlivening 
profe  f 

To  others  works,  the  works  of  tby  indi- 
ting 

Are  downright  di’mondsto  the  eyes  of  whi¬ 
ting. 

Think  not  I  flatter  thee,  my  flippant  friend; 
por  well  I  know  that  flatt’ry  would  offend : 
Yet  honeft  praife,  I’m  fure,  thou  would’ft 
not  Ihun, 

Bom  with  a  Stomach  to  digeft  ^  Ton ; 

VWn 
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Who  can  refhfe  a  linlle  that  reads  diy  page. 
Where  furly  Sam,  enflam'd  with  Tory  rage 
Naflau  befconndr^  and  srith  anra  big. 
Swears  Whigs  are  rtput,  and  erry  Rogue 
a  Wbi^t 

Who  will  aot,  too,  thy  pen’s  mtmtU  bids. 
That  gives  pofterity  the  Rambler’s  drels  t 
MethinksI  view  hit  full,  plain  fuit  of  brown. 
The  large  grey  bufhy  wig  that  grac’d  hit 
crown. 

Black  worded  dockings,  little  filver  buckles. 
And  ihirt  that  had  no  ruffles  for  his 
knuckles. 

I  mark  the  brown  great-coat  of  cloth  he 
wore. 

That  two  huge  Patagonian  pockets  bore. 
Which  Patagonians,  wond’rous  to  unfold. 
Would  fairly  both  his  Didionarks  hold. 

I  fee  the  Rambler  on  a  large  bay  mare, 

Jad  like  a  Centaur  ev’ry  danger  dare. 

On  a  full  gallop  dalh  the  yieldmg  wind. 

The  colt  and  Botzy  fcamp’ring  clofe  be¬ 
hind. 

Of  Lady  Lochbny  with  what  glee  we 
read. 

Who  offer’d  Sam  for  breakfad  cold  Iheep’t 
head ; 

Who,  prefs’d  and  worried  by  this  dame  fo 
civil, 

Wifh’d  the  Oteep’t  head  and  woman’s  at  the 
devil. 

I  fee  you  duling  both  in  Buchan’s  pot — 
Mow  dorming  an  old  woman  and  her  cot; 
Who  terrify’d  at  each  tremendous  (hape. 
Deem’d  you  two  demons  ready  for  a  rape. 

I  lee  all  marv’ling  at  M’Leod’s  together 
On  Sam’s  remarks  on  whey  and  tanning  lea¬ 
ther ; 

At  Corrichatachin’s,  the  Lord  knows  bow, 
Ifee,  thee,  Bozzy,  drunk  at  David’s  fow. 
And  begging,  with  rais’d  eyes  and  length’ned 
cl^, 

Heav’n  not  to  damn  thee  far  the  deadly  fin. 
1  tee,  too,  the  dem  moralid  regale. 

And  pen  a  Latin  ode  to  Mrs  'Inrale. 


I  fee,  withodt  a  night-cap  on  his  head. 

Rare  fight,  bald  Sam  in  the  Pretender’s 
bed. 

I  hear  (what’s  wonderful !)  unfought  by  dna 

His  clafi^c^ffertation  upon  pudding. 

Of  Proved  Jopp,  1  mark  the  nurv’ling 
face. 

Who  gave  the  Rambler’s  freedom  with  a 

grace. 

I  fee  too,  trav’ling  from  the  Hie  of  Egg, 
The  humble  fervant  of  a  horfe’s  leg; 

And  Snip,  the  taylof,  from  the  Ifle  of 
Muck, 

Who  ditch’d  in  Sky  with  tolerable  luck. 

1  fee  the  horn  that  drunkards  mud  adore  ; 
’The  horn,  the  mighty  horn  of  Rorie  More; 
And  bloody  ihieUs  that  guarded  hearts  ia 
quarrels. 

Now  guard  from  rats  the  milk  and  batter 
barrels. 

Methinks  the  Caledonian  dame  1  fee 
Familiar  fitting  on  the  Rambler’s  knee. 
Charming,  with  kilfes  fweet,  the  chuckling 
fage; 

Melting  with  fweeted  (miles  the  firofi  of  age  t 
Like  Sol,  who  darts  at  times  a  chearfui  ray 
O’er  the  wan  vifag^  of  a  winter’s  day. 

*  Do  it  again,  my  dear,’  (I  hearSam  cry) 

*  See  who  fird  tires,  my  charmer,  yaw  or  I.* 
I  fee  thee  duffing,  with  a  hand  uncouth. 

An  old  dry’d  whiting  in  thy  Johnfon’s 

mouth. 

And  lo !  I  fee,  with  all  his  might  and  main. 
Thy  Johnfon  fpit  the  whiting  out  again. 
Rare  anecdotes !  ’tis  anecdotes  like  thele. 
That  bring  thee  glory,  and  the  million 
pleafe! 

On  thefe,  (hall  future  times  delighted  dare. 
Thou  charming  haberdafher  of  foall  ware ! 
Stuart  and  Robertfon,  from  tiee,  lhaU 
learn 

nrhe  fimple  charms  of  Hid’ry  to  difeem : 

To  tiee,  fair  Hid’ry’s  palm  (hall  Livy  yield, 
And  Tacitus,  to  Bozzy,  leave  th«  fi^  1 
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IN  a  village  of  the  Markgravate  of  Ba- 
reith  in  Franconia  lived  a  hulbandman, 
whofe  name  was  Peter.  He  was  in  polTef- 
fi(u>  of  the  bed  farm  in  the  country ;  but 
that  was  the  lead  part  of  his  riches.  'Three 
prU  and  three  boys,  wham  he  had  had  by 
nis  vrife  'Therefa,  were  already  married,  had 
children,  and  were  all  of  them  his  own  in¬ 
mates.  Therefa  his  wife  was  feventy-eight 
years  of  an ;  he  himfelf  was  eighty ;  and 
both  were  beloved,  ferved,  and  refpe^ed  by 
this  numerous  family,  who  had  made  it  their 
bnfinels  to  prolong  the  old  age  of  their  ve¬ 
nerable  parcatik  Sdbattj  «M.bb«w  duiiog 


a  long  life,  had  guarded  them  againd  the  in* 
firmides  of  old  age :  content,  loving,  happy, 
and  proud  of  their  children,  they  bieilra 
God,  and  prayed  for  their  odspring. 

One  evening,  having  paff^'the  day  in 
reaping,  the  good  eld  Ketcr,  Therefa,  and 
his  family,  feated  on  the  turf,  were  indul¬ 
ging  thei^elves  at  their  own  door.  'They 
were  lod  in  contemplation  of  thofe  fweec 
fummer  nights  that  the  inhabitants  of  citiea 
never  know.  Obferve,  laid  the  old  man, 
how  that  beautiful  Iky  is  belminkled  with 
dars,  fome  of  which  felling  tnm  the  hea¬ 
vens,  kave  behind  them  a  kog  train  of 
B  b  a  fire. 
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fire.  The  Mooa,  hid  hchiad  thc&  p«pUr»,  every  look,  every  aSion.  Thcnfe  loved  ' 
l^vet  u»  a  pale  and  trembling  light,  which  me  at  much  at  file  herlelf  wat  loved.  I 
ting^t  every  objcA  with  an  uniform  and  thought  of  nothing  hut  Therda;  1  wqrkcd 
ffift  fjdendor.  The  breeze  it  hufiied ;  the  f(y  her ;  I  lived  for  her ;  and  1  fondly  W 
tree  (eemt  to  refped  the  lleep  of  itt  leather*  magined  that  happineft  wat  then  eteri^y 
ed  inhabitant.  The  linnet  and  thruih  deep  mine. 

with  their  heads  beneath  their  wings.  The  1  was  foon  undeceived.  A  neighbonring 
ring'dove  and  her  mate  repofe  amidll  their  cottager  aiked  Thereia  in  ptarriage  from 
ypung.,whkh  have  yet  no  other  covering  or  her  father.  Aimar  went  and  examined  how 
feathers  than  thofe  of  their  -mother.  No-  many  acres  of  ground  his  intended  fon-in- 
thing  interrupts  this  deep  hknee  but  that  law  could  bring  hit  daughter ;  and  found 
plaintive  and  diftant  feream,  which  at  equal  that  he  was  the  very  hulband  that  fuited 
latervals  drikes  our  ears ;  it  is  the  cry  of  her.  The  day  was  fixed  for  the  fatal  union, 
the  owl,  the  emblem  of  the  wicked.  They  (n  vain  we  wept ;  our  tears  were  of  no 
watch  while  others  red ;  their  compLiints  fervice  to  us.  The  inflexible  -Aimar  gave 
are  incedant,  and  they  dread  the  light  of  Therefa  to  underdand  that  her  grief  wac 
heaven.  My  deared  children,  be  always  highly  difpleadng  to  him  :  fb  that  redraint 
gpod,  and  you’ll  be  always  happy.  Sixty  long  added  to  our  mutual  wretchednefs. 
years  have  your  mother  and  1  enjoyed  a  liap-  The  terrible  day  was  near.  We  were 
py  tranquillity.  God  grant  that  none  of  you  without  one  glimmering  of  hope.  Thereia 
may  ever  piirchafe  it  fo  dearly.  was  about  to  become  the  wife  of  a  man  (he 

'^th  theiie  words  a  tear  ftood  in  the  old  deteded.  She  was  certain  death  mud  be  the 
man’s  eye.  I.ouifon,  one  of  his  grand-  inevitable  confequence.  I  was  fuie  I  could 
(laughters,  about  ten  years  old,  ran  and  threw  not  furvive  her  :  we  made  np  our  minds  to 
herlclf  in  his  arms.  My  dear  grandpapa,  the  only  way  that  was  left  us ;  we  hoth  ran 
laid  die,  yon  know  how  well  pleafed  we  all  off,  and  heaven  punidted  us. 
are,  when  of  an  evening  you  tell  us  fnme  In  the  middlcof  the  night  we  left  the  vil- 
pretty  dory:  How  much  more  delighted  lage.  1  placed  Thcrefa  on  a  littk  horfe  that 
diould  we  all  be  if  you  would  tcU  us  your  one  of  her  uncles  had  made  her  a  prefent  of: 
own !  It  is  not  late,  the  evening  is  mild,  and  it  was  my  decifion  that  there  was  no  harm 
none  of  us  are  much  incliued  to  deep.  The  in  taking  it  away,  fince  it  did  not  belong  to 
whole  family  of  Peter  feconded  the  requed,  hec  father.  A  toall  wallet  contained  her 
and  formed  themfclves  in  a  femicircle  before  clothes  and  mine,  with  a  tri^  of  money 
h|m  Louilbn  fat  at  bis  feet  and  recom-  that  Thereia  had  laved.  For  my  part,  1 
mended  filence.  Every  mother  took  on  her  would  take  nothing  with  me ;  lb  true  it  is, 
knee  the  child  whole  cries  might  didradt  at-  that  many  of  the  virtnes  of  youth  are  tke 
tention  :  everyone  wat  already  hllcning;  oSspring  of  Cmcy;  I  was  robbing  a  father  of' 
and  the  good  old  man,  (Iroaking  L-ouifon’s  his  daughter,  and  I  fcrupled  at  the  faune 
head  with  one  hand  and  the  other  lock’d  time  to  carry  off  the  value  of  a  pin  from 
in  the  hands  of  Thereia,  thus  began  hit  hi-  his  houfe. 

flory.  We  travelled  all  night;  at  day-break  wc 

It  is  a  long  time  ago,  niy  cliildren,  fince  1  found  ourfclves  on  the  frontiers  of  Bohemia, 
was  eighileen  years  of  age  and  Thereia  fix-  and  pretty  nigh  out  of  the  reach  of  any  who 
teen,  hhe  was  the  only  daughter  of  Aimar  might  be  in  purluit  of  us.  The  place  we  firib 
the  rkheff  lamjer  io  the  coimty.  I  was  the  Hopped  ia  wat  a  valley,  hefide  one  ef  tbele. 
pooreft  cottager  in  the  village ;  but  never  rivulets  that  lovers  are  fo  fond  of  meeting 
attended  to  my  wants,  ’till  I  fell  iq  love  with.  Thereia  alighted,  lat  down  befide 
with  Thercfa.  I  did  all  I  could  to  fmother  a  me  on  the  grais,  and  we  both  made  a  fru- 
|>aflion,  which  I  knew  muff  one  day  or  other  gal  but  dweious  meaL  When  done,  we 
nave  made  a  wretch  of  me.  I  was  very  cer-  turned  our  thoughts  to  the  next  ftep  we 
tain  that  the  Little  pittance  fortune  had  given  were  to 

me  would  be  an  eternal  bar  in  the  way  to  After  a  long  converfation,  an»l  reckoning 
my  love ;  and  that  1  muff  either  renounce  twenty  times  over  our  money,  effima- 
her  for  ever,  or  thmk  of  fome  means  of  be-  ,  ting  the  little  boric  at  its  higheff  vali^  we 
coining  richer.  But,  to  grow  richer,  I  muff  found  that  the  whole  of  our  fortune  did  not 
Itsve  left  the  village  where  my  Thcrefa  li-  amount  to  twenty  ducats.  Twenty  ducats 
ved ;  that  effort  was  above  me;  and  1  offered  are  foon  gone!  We  rclblvcd,  hovyever,  to 
xnyfclf  as  a  lervant  to  Thercla’s  father.  make  the  bell  of  our  way  to  fbme  great  town 

1  was  received.  You  may  guefs  with  that  we  might  be  lels  expofod,  in  tide  they, 
what  course  1  worked.  I  loon  acquired  were  in  fcarch  of  us,  and  there  get  tnarxied 
Aimar  t  frindlbip  and  Therelis’s  love.  All  ns  foon  as  polHble.  Affer  very  wile 
of  you,  mv  chiloren,  who  know  what  it  is  reflecbions,  we  took  the  road  that  to 
to  marry  from  love, bow  too  the  heart-felt,  £gra. 

picafurc  of  reciprocity  in  every  iaurvicw,  ^^Ije  oi}  qiti;  arrival m 
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1*4  ««  vert  aimicd.  The  priiA  had  Um 
half  of  our  little  ueafurc  for  hi*  kindnefa  ; 
hut  BCTcr  wa*  money  rn****  with  (o  much 
go^  wilL  We  thought  ow  trouble*  were 
IMW  all  at  an  end,  ana  that  w*  had  nothing 
more  to  (car ;  and  indeed  we  bought  eight 
day**  worth  of  happinefv 

Thi*  fpace  being  elapled,  we  fold  oar  little 
horfo  ;  and  at  the  end  of  the  firft  month  we 
had  abfolutclT  nothing.  What  muft  we 
have  dcoe  ?  What  muM  have  become  of  u«  1 
1  knew  no  art  bnt  that  of  the  htifhandman, 
and  the  inhabitant*  of  Great  citie*  look 
down  with  contempt  on  the  art  that  feed* 
them.  Thereia  was  a*  unable  a*  myfelf  to 
fellow  any  other  bulinef*.  She  wa*  mifer- 
able;  fhe  trembled  to  look  forward;  we 
mutually  conceaded  horn  each  other  our  fuf* 
feting* ;  a  torture  a  thoufand  time*  more 
horrid  than  the  fuffering*  thcmfclve*.  At 
length,  having  no  other  relburce,  I  en- 
lill^  into  a  regiment  of  horfo  garrifoned 
at  Egra.  My  bounty-money  1  gave  to 
1'herclia,  who  received  it  with  a  flood  of 
tears. 

My  pay  kept  u*  from  flarving;  and  the 
little  work*  of  Therefa,  for  inmeence  fli- 
mulated  her  inventioa,  helped  to  keep  a  co¬ 
ver  over  our  head*.  Alwut  thi*  time  a 
child  coming  to  the  world,  linked  our  aSiec- 
tion*clofor. 

k  wa*  you,  my  dear  Gertrude;  Therefa 
and  myfelf  upon  you  a*  the  pledge 

of  onr  conflant  love  and  t^  hone  of  our  «>ld 
age.  Every  child  that  heaven  ha*  given  us, 
we  have  laid  the  fome  thing,  and  we  have 
never  been  miilaken.  You  were  font  to 
nurfe,  for  my  wife  could  not  fuckle  yon ; 
and  the  was  inconfolable  on  the  occafton : 
fhe  paffed  the  live-long  day  working  at  the 
fide  of  your  cradle ;  while  I,  by  my  atten¬ 
tion  to  my  duty,  was  endeavouring  to  gain 
the  efteem  and  friendlhip  of  my  officers. 

Frederick,  our  Captain,  was  only  twenty 
year*  of  age.  He  was  diflinguiffiable  among 
the  whole  corps  by  his  afiability  and  hi*  fi¬ 
gure.  He  took  a  liking  to  me.  1  told  him 
of  my  adventure*.  He  few  Therefo,  and 
wa*  interefted  in  our  fate.  He  daily  pro- 
mifod  that  he  would  fpeak  to  Aimar  for  ua; 
and  as  my  abfolute  dependence  wa*  on  him, 

I  had  hi*  word  that  I  mould  have  my  hberty 
a*  foon  a*  he  had  made  my  father-in-law 
my  friend.  Frederick  had  alrcady_^  written 
to  our  village,  but  had  had  no  anfwtf . 

Time  was  running  over  our  head*.  My 
young  Captain  foemed  a*  eager  as  ever ;  but 
Thei^  grew  every  day  more  and  more  de- 
jeded.  When  I  inquired  into  the  reafon, 
f^  fpoke  of  her  Ikther,  and  tnmed  the  con- 
veriatioo  off.  Little  did  I  imagine  that  Fre¬ 
derick  was  the  caufo  of  her  mef. 

Thi*  young  man,  with  all  the  heat  inci- 
dtnato  youth*  obfervedThm&'e  iBtelinefo 


ae  well  as  myfelf.  Hi*  virona  wm  wcaW 
than  kis  paffion.  He  knew  our  midortunes; 
he  knew  how  much  we  depended  on  him, 
and  wa*  bold  enough  to  give  Therefo  to  «•« 
derftand  what  reward  he  expedled  fer  hie 
patronage.  My  wife  witneSed  her  ind^ 
nation;  bnt  knowing  my  charadler  te  on 
both  violent  and  jeaWs,  ihe  with-keld  the 
fatal  fecret  from  me;  while  I,  too  credulous 
was  daily  lavifh  in  the  praifes  of  my  C^- 
tain’s  generolity  and  friendfkip. 

One  day  coming  off  guard,  and  retumli^ 
home  te  my  wife,  whe  fhould  appear  before 
my  aftoniffied  eyes  but  Aimar!  At  lafl  i 
have  found  thee,  exclaimed  he ;  infamous  ra* 
vilher,  refrore  my  daughter  to  me!  Oivn 
me  back  that  comfort  thou  haft  robbed  mo 
of,  thou  treacherous  {rfond!  1  fell  at  hia 
knees:  I  endured  the  firft  ftorm  ef  hb 
wrath.  My  tears  began  to  foftea  him :  hn 
confonted  to  lillen  to  me.  I  did  not  under¬ 
take  my  own  juftificatioo.  The  deed  b 
done,  faid  1,  Thereia  is  mine :  She  b  mg 
wife.  My  life  b  in  your  hands;  punifli  me; 
forgive  your  child;  your  tmly  daughter.  Dn 
not  diflionour  her  hufband ;  do  not  let  her 
fall  a  viAim  to  grief;  forget  me,  that  yoa 
may  more  cfledually  remember  her.  With 
that,  inllead  of  conduAiog  him  to  Thercfi^ 

I  led  him  to  the  houfo  where  yon  were  at 
nurfe,  my  girL  Cobk,  added  1,  cone  and 
view  one  more  you  muft  extei^  your  pi¬ 
ty  to. 

Yon  were  in  yonr  cradle,  Gertrude;  yon 
were  fall  afleep;  yonr  countenance,  a  loveig 
mixture  of  alaballer  and  vermillioa,  was  thn 
piAure  of  innocence  and  health.  Aimar 
gated  upon  you.  The  big  tear  flood  in  hb 
eye.  I  took  you  up  in  my  arms;  Iprefented 
vou  to  him ;  this  too  is  your  child,  faid  I  to 
nim.  You  then  awoke;  and,  a*  if  infpired 
by  heaven,  inflead  of  complaining,  you 
frnikd  full  upon  hiiq,  and  extending  your 
little  arms  toward*  the  old  man,  you  got 
hold  of  his  white  locks,  which  you  twined 
among  your  fingers,  and  drew  hb  venerable 
face  towards  you.  Aimar  finothered  yoti 
with  kiffes;  and  caught  me  to  hb  breafl. 
Come,  laid  he,  my  fon,  ffiow  me  mg 
daughter,  extending  one  hand  to  me,  and 
bolmngyou  on  his  arm  with  the  other.  You 
may  judge  with  what  joy  1  brought  him  to 
our  houfo. 

On  the  road,  I  was  afraid  left  the  fudden 
fight  of  her  father  might  be  too  much  for 
her :  meaning  to  prevent  any  ill  confe- 
quences,  1  left  Aimar  with  you  on  hb  arm  ; 

I  ran  hon^  opened  the  door,  and  law  Fre¬ 
derick  at  l^erefo’s  knees,  exerting  all  her 
poor  llrength  to  fave  heiielf  from  hb  bafe 
embraces.  As  foon  a*  my  eyes  faw  him,  my 
fword  was  in  hishody.  He  fell ;  the  blood 
guihed ;  he  pierced  the  w  vvith  a  cry  of 
anguilh  ;  the  houfo  waa  friil  io  a  minute. 

The  , 


Argyle’/  Lftee. 


t 


The  g:turds  arnie ;  my  fword  wu  ilill  reek* 
ing;  they  (eized  me,  and  the  unfortunate 
Aimar  juft  arrived  to  lee  hit  fon-in-law 
loaded  with  irons. 

I  embraced  him ;  I  recommended  to  him 
my  wife,  and  my  helpliTs  babby,  whom  I 
likewife  embraced,  a^  then  followed  Imy 
comrade*,  who  law  me  deep  lodged  in  a 
dungeon. 

1  remained  there  in  the  moil  cruel  ilate 
two  days  and  three  nights.  I  knew  nothing 
•f  what  was  going  forward  :  i  was  ingno- 
rant  of  Theiefa's  fate.  I  faw  nobody  but 
an  unrelenting  jailor,  who  anfwcred  to  all 
my  quelHons,  that  1  need  not  trouble  myfelf 
ab^t  any  thing ;  for,  that  in  a  very  few 
hours  he  was  fure  fentence  of  death  would 
he  pronounced  on  me. 

The  third  day  the  prilbn  gates  were  flung 
open.  I  was  deiired  to  v^k  out :  a  de¬ 
tachment  were  waiting  for  me ;  I  was  in- 
circled  by  them,  and  Ted  to  the  Barracks 
en.  From  afar  I  perceived  the  regiment 
wn  up,  and  the  horrid  machine  that 
was  to  put  an  end  to  a  wretched  life.  The 
idea  that  my  mifery  was  now  completed,  re- 
fiored  the  force  I  had  loll.  A  convulli  ve  mo¬ 
tion  gave  precipitancy  to  my  Heps:  My 
tongue  of  itfelf  muttered  Therefa’s  name 
while  I  walked  on ;  my  eyes  were  wildly  in 
fearch  of  her,  I  bled  1  could  not  fee  her ;  at 
laft  1  arrived. 

My  fentence  was  read;  I  was  given  into 
the  hands  of  the  executioner;  and  was  pre¬ 
paring  for  the  mortal  blow,  when  fudden 
and  loud  fliritks  kept  hack  his  falling  arm. 
1  once  more  flared  round,  and  faw  a  figure 
lialf  naked,  pale,  bloody,  and  endeavouring 


to  make  way  thro’ the  gtiardsthat  infrounded 
me.  T was  Frederick.  Friends!  exclaimed 
he,  I  am  the  guilty  man ;  I  deferve  death  ; 
ardon  the  innocent :  1  wifhed  to  feduce 
it  wife :  he  puniihed  me :  he  did  what 
wasjuil,:  you  mud  be  favaget  if  you  at¬ 
tempt  at  his  life.  The  Colonel  of  the  regi¬ 
ment  flew  to  Frederick,  in  order  to  cahn 
him.  He  pointed  out  the  law  that  doomed 
to  death  whoever  raifed  his  hand  againll  hit 
ofEcer.  1  was  not  hit  officer,  cried  Frede¬ 
rick;  for  I  had  given  him  his  liberty  the  e- 
vening  before  under  my  hand.  He  it  no 
more  m  your  power.  The  aflonllhed  offi¬ 
cers  aflembled  together.  Frederick  and  hu¬ 
manity  were  my  advocates :  1  was  brought 
back  to  prifon :  Frederick  wrote  to  the  mi- 
nifler;  accufed  himfelf,  afked  my  pardon, 
and  obtained  it. 

Aimar,  Therefa,  and  myfelf,  went  and 
threw  ourfelves  at  the  feet  of  our  deliverer. 
He  confirmed  the  prefent  he  had  made  me 
of  my  liberty,  which  he  wifhed  to  heighten 
by  others  that  we  would  not  receive.  We 
returned  to  this  village,  where  the  death  of 
Aimar  has  made  me  mafler  of  all  he  pofTef- 
fed,  and  where  Therefa  and  I  fhall  finifh  our 
days  in  the  midfl  of  peace,  happincls,  and 
you,  my  children. 

Peter's  children  had  crept  clofe  to  him 
during  the  narrative  ;  and  though  finifhed, 
they  ilill  were  in  the  attitude  of  people  who 
liflen ;  the  tears  trickled  down  their  cheeks. 
Be  happy,  faid  the  good  old  man  to  them, 
heaven  has  at  laft  rewarded  me  with  your 
love.  With  that  he  embraced  them  all 
round ;  Louifon  kifled  him  twice ;  and  all 
the  happy  family  withdrew  for  ihc  night. 


POE 


ARGYLE's  LEVEE  (a). 

[Written  by  thelateLoniBinning(i),:nthe 
charader  of  Colonel  Francis  Chartcris.] 

■  ■  ■  IngenUm  ftrihut  Jamtu  aittt  fuptrlu 

Mane  falutantiim  Mis  vamit  aJibus  yitJam. 

Hoa. 

ITH  other  Scots,  the  other  day, 

I  waited  on  Argyle ; 

I'han  whom  no  bener  patriot  breathes 
Within  onr  Britifh  Ifle. 

Sing,  mofe,  who  never  fiu^  before, 
now  well  wc  were  receiv’d ; 


TRY. 

And  what  he  {aid.  and  eke  aUo 
How  nobly  we  behav’d. 

Long  time  we  had  not  held  chit-chat 
fi^'ure  his  Grace  appear’d. 

And  with  his  ever-pleafing  air 
Uur  hearts  and  faces  cheat’d. 

He  beck’n’d  us  up  all  one  by  one. 

And  {poke  to  each  fo  pat. 

That  all  well  pleas’d  his  levee  left 
But  I,  who  fmelt  a  rat. 

Thefe  to  Anflruthrr  (r),  in  the  van 
Advancing,  were  his  words : 

'  Nor  ours,  nor  any  foreign  land, 

*  A  hawklike  your’sanbrds. 

<  So 


(«)  'The  great  John  Duke  of  Argyle  and  Greenwich _ ^The  writer^mail  have  been  a 

Tory,  thus  to  ridicule  that  iiluilrteus  chaiader.  Fatha  «f  the  Sail  of  Haddington. 

(<}  Philip  Anflruthcr,  £% 


I  So  RichawBd’tDvke,  tt  Hawkathe  judge, 

‘  Affiir'd  me  t’other  day.’ 

Philip  bow’d  low,  and  thank’d  hia  Grace, 
And  went  well  pleat’d  away. 

To  Colonel  Sinclair:  *  The  other  day 

*  1  wat  well  pleat’d  to  fee 

*  The  Britiih  coffee-bonfe  fo  chang’d 

*  From  what  it  ut’d  to  be ; 

*  Your  Sarah  charmt,  it  grows  polite, 

*  At  God  my  foul  IhalflaTe.’ 

With  low  obeilance,  hearty  thanks 

The  grateful  Colonel  gave. 

The  advocate  (i),  with  rev’rence  great 
Advancing  wat  to  fpeak; 

But,  like  the  reft,  be  was  ftruck  dumb 
With  cheek  applied  to  cheek. 

*  The  lawyers  in  our  houfe  declare 

*  That  no  man  A^eakt  like  you; 

*  Your  rhet’rick  charms.’  'Then  Duncan 

bow’d. 

And  own’d  his  Grace  ipoke  true. 

Then  Colonels  Jack  (t)  and  Peter  (/)  drew 
Together  near  hit  Grace. 

*  Peter !  thou  haft  a  martial  foul! 

*  And  Jack,  a  handfome  face  : 

'  Were  you  two  blended  both  in  one, 

'  Lord ,  how  you'd  look  and  £^ht.’ 

Then  Peter  bow’d,  wheel’d  to  die  left. 

And  Jack  unto  the  right. 

Then  to  Cnlloden  (g)  faid  the  Duke, 

*  Now  tell  me,  John,  fincere, 

'  Whether  eight  bottles  ’ds,  or  ten, 

*  You  drink  to  your  ain  ikair  V 
CuUoden  bow’d,  and  thank’d  his  Grace 

For  fuch  a  ki^y  word ; 

And  vow’d  to  God  his  Grace  fpake  like  ] 

.  An  angel  of  the  Lord. 

Then  forward  Brodie  (i)  made  a  ftep. 

In  whofe  attentive  ear. 

Hit  Grace  was  pleas’d  to  whifper,  but 
So  loud  as  we  could  hear ; 

*  The  ladies  in  the  town  declare 

*  That  no  man  kilt’d  fo  well  :* 

The  laird  laugh’d  much,  and  thank’d  hit 
Grace, 

But  laid  they  (hould  not  tell- 
Then  Colonel  Middleton  (i)  advanc’d, 

(A  neceflary  man. 

Who  well  mi^t,  if  the  mufe  had  pleas’d. 
Been  welcom’d  to  the  van.) 


*  She’s  well  to  ferve  your  Grace. 

Both  iinil’d  and  bow’d,  and  finil’d  ^aia  | 

In  one  another’s  face. 

Six  timet  had  Harry  (i)  bow’d  unfeett 
Before  he  durft  advance ; 

The  Duke  then  turning  round,  well  pleas’d. 
Said,  '  Sure  you’ve  Men  in  France ; 

*  A  more  polite  and  jauntee  mien 
‘  I  never  faw  before.’ 

Then  Harry  bow’d,  and  blufli’d,  and  bow’^ 
And  ftrutted  to  the  door. 

To  honed  John  (/),  who  made  a  leg, 

*  Ah,  honed  Skip!’  laid  he: 

And  Skip  was  well  content  with  that.— 

His  Grace  then  turn’d  to  me ; 

*  Ah,  Charters  I’ — •  Blood  and  woimds,  mf 

Lord.’ 

I  anfwer’d;  and  his  Grace 
Was  going  to  reply,  when  lo 

Great  Daniel  (a)  ihew’d  hit  bee! 

At  fight  of  him  low  bow’d  the  peer. 

And  Daniel  deign’d  a  nod ; 

*  1  faw  Sir  Robert  (a),  and  *tis  done.*— 

‘  You’ve  kept  me  in,  by  G— d.’ 

When  I  heard  this,  I  limp’d  away. 
Inform’d  where  to  apply, 

Betxin?  my  countrymen  may  take 
^e  hint  as  well  as  I. 


INDIFFERENCE. 

FRom  faithlefs  Phillis  I’m  at  lad  fet  free  ; 

The  gods  took  pity  on  a  wretch  like  me. 
And  loos’d  my  foul  from  adamantine  chains, 
Reftor’d  my  liberty  and  footh’d  my  pains. 
Maik’d  with  difdain  my  love  I  ftrove  to  hide. 
My  trant^uil  breaft  needs  now  no  aid  front 
pnde. 

Without  a  blufli  her  name  I  now  can  hear. 
My  heart  unmov’d  can  fee  her  face  appear; 
Anbia’s  fields  with  her  would  defarta 
prove,  • 

Since  reafon’s  gain'd  the  empire  over  love  : 
The  fylvan  feenes  without  her  yield  delight. 
Her  form  intrudes  not  on  my  dreams  by 
night. 

But  fince  I  feel  no  more  the  lover’s  finart. 
Of  a  iage  monitor  I’ll  ad  the  part ; 


ftitry.  BOf 

My  friend,  1  hone  yolv  Lady’s  wdL* 


And 

M  Duncan  Forbes,  Efq;  lx>rd  Advocate  of  Scotland,  afterwards  Lord  Prefident  of  tho 
Seiuon.  Colonel  John  Campbell  of  Mamore,  afterwards  Duke  of  Argyle.  (/)  Co¬ 
lonel  Peter  CampbeU.  (g)  John  Forbes  of  CuUoden,  Efij;  elder  brother  of  Lord  Prefi¬ 
dent  Forbes.  (i)  Alexander  Brodie,  Efq;  of  Brodie,  L^d  Lyon  King  at  arms,  (i)  Co- 

lonel  Middleton  of  Seaton.  He  married  Ladv  Diana  Grey,  t^nghcer  of  the  Earl  of  Stam¬ 
ford,  a  match  far  above  his  expedations,  to  which  the  Duke  of  Aigyle  sllnd^  in  the  above 
yerlit.  The  unhappy  ftory  of  their  only  child  Henry  Middleton,  Efq;  is  to  be  feen  in  the 
firft  volume  of  the  “  Curate  of  Craman.”  (i)  Harry  Cunningham  of  Boquhan,  Efq; 
(/)  John  Cwpbell  of  Skippilh,  Efq;  (w)  Dasicl  Campbell  of  Sbawficld,  Efa;  (»)Sir 
Bjooert  W  alpolc,  thcB  Prune  Aliuficr, 


Aai  ’««Mi  Hilt  nSt  theogli  VitQtifd  ^  Whfeh  Ifawfetirfiilafepli^  a«r  Bge, 
fdcm.  Nor  tenMr  youth^i-Hm  caution*  tM. 

No  Mr*  uriral’d  I  yonr  channi  eftdeai  t  He  riew’d  her  ftatnre  tow'ring  high. 

And  let  me  be  finco*,  in  thy  afpetS,  The  liquid  loftn  other  «ye ; 

What  beauty  once  appear’d,  f«ems  now  d*>  The  aanous  wondcr»-of  her  mouth, 
ie£{.  '  DiJBu&ig  fweetaci*  bke  the  South, 

Dart  UM'difdaihlul  Took,  or  Tweetlr  faule,  Wbereirwlaftiag  rapture*  grow. 

Contempt,  *C  fayour,  me  no  more  oeguile  ;  Where  riolets  breathe  rofet  glow. 

Theft  fmtle*  o^er  me  no  longer  empire  hold.  Where  pearh  in  fplendid  order  meet. 

Nor  can  theft  eye*  mflame  a  heart  ft  cold.  And  tone  the  lil^  of  apeents  Iwect. 
Whei^irft  .l  ftrore  to  break  the  gallipg  A*  peeb^  ihed  their  ^ter  beam, 

•  rham,  *  Brighten  and  harinoiUze  ^e  llream, 

Lift  feem’d  the  fbrftit  ftr  a  tafkfo  rafai  r  :-He  view’d  the  whole  array  of  charms. 

But  frqm  oppreffivapow'r  to  b*  fecnae.  The  weaving  plnmea  and  poUfli’d  arms; 
for  peace  of  mhid  what  would  not  ooe  en*  He  look’d  through  eVry  rank  and  flle, 

*-  ‘ddte!  Through  ev’ry  g^e  and  ev’ry  fmile. 

A*  the  poor  hird  whan  icanght  in  fowler’*  Where  (hall  1  gn-fttite  fault  to  find  I 
marc.  Have  I  n«  refugein  hier  mind  f 

^Itere  lave*  its  plui1U%en>ut  retumito  air;  Can ’a  I  one  healing  error  trace. 

Its  fefs  by  liberty  i»ibai>  (t^iir’d,  the  niifchieftof  her  face  f 

Warn’d  by  expericoce,  *tu  no  mord  city  One  tax— one  countervailing  dnty, 

(bar’iL  To  balance  her  acCotmt  af  beanty  f 

I  know  yba  think  md  ftill  yonr  abjedl  Have,  One  ftble  foible,  balmy  faalt, 
BecaiiftnHgmdohi's'‘fw0eci  lb  oft  I  ram  )  V  ofid'impropriety  yf  thbnght,. 

That  inftin^  Phillis, 'Aaleet  me  fpeak  ht  laft.  To  lend  its  modicinal  aid. 

By  ahicBvK  talk  nf  dailp^s  that  are  palL  '  And  heal  the  wojmds'lier  eves  hav*  made ! 
The  battld  n’er,  th«  f*ld*lk  (hows  hi*  fcaA,  Prefumptuous  thought !  I  vietr’d  once  more 
T riumphapt  feU*  the  prr^  of  his  war* ;  The  bU^  that  daahled  me  befbre. 

The  cap&ve  too,  en^g’d  from  bondage.  And  4w  thofe  e^«  idipM 
ihpw*  '  A  fodi  that  Iharpemetery  dart ; 

The  chain  be  dragg’d,  and  feem*  hia  W-  With  ev’ry  rich  endowment  ffimght, 
b’rou*  foe*.  The  tender  Card,  the  gen’rou*  i&ought  t 

Then  knpg,jicccitf|>Ululli*!  fince  your  The  fenfe  of  ea^  ex&ed  duty^ 

mind  That  mingled  worth  with  ev’ry  beanty  j 

Unequal  to  Tour  berrkily  form  I  find.  And  a  prevailing  with  hnprefs’d,  ' 

Without  a  '{»Bg  I  bid  you  here  adien.  To  make  all  hupy,  and  one  blels’d  t  * 

And  wiih  no,  more  ynnsnBce'loT’rl  face  to  Her  heart  fhfo^ev’ry  featvie  ibokc, 
vie#.  '  'They*  wa*  a  virtbe  in  eac^  look; 

I  leave  a'foithftft  womih ;  'yon  luwe  loft  •  Thd  vibote  vvas  gentlenefs  and  love, 

A  heart^Cncere.  Who  merits  pity  moft  r  '  Her  arrows  feather’d  with  the  dbfe ; 

And  ghmtd  tl«t  chardi’d  the  light, 

*  Wat  as  benevolent  ds  hAght. 

We  have  Sent  fovoureS  with  a  Copy  of  the  Fhuiiftgbio-poflliblfc  retreat, 
foUowin^oM,  whkh  has  been  handed  i  7“=^  contented  W  myfate; 
about  ’in  eaannfcript  in  the  firft  circki-j  I  unrelwftaiK  drag  the  chain,  •• 

It  is  faldtobe  *e  prodiuftion  of  a  BaroOet  And  in  the'paffion  loft  ^  pain  * 
of  theTftevenne  Board  In  beland.  Ftfr  hef  b#cct  bondage  is  io  %ht,  — 

And  all  her  fetters  arc  to  bnght, 

That,  vain  add  vanqdiih'd,  h  maft  own, 

I  caoiM.  wiih  to  Jay  them  dqwn ; 

Nor  idJy'ftruggie  to  be  free, 

Nor  change  my  lotibr  liberty. 


ANACREON  AND  STELLA,  ' 
[ Addrdfled  n>  *  Dobir  Duke  in  Ireland.}  ' 

A  S  pbot’ Anderkm  blBedkig  lies, 

XX  Frogi  the  ftrft  glanoe  of  Stolla’a  tfdf* 
Too  weak  to  fty— too  proud  to  yield,  v 

Or  leave  an  undifputed  field. 

He  rilhasidefti  d|>ort  Idbirm*, 

And  reconoaiM*  alb  her'fl&arm* ; 

Vainly  Wfonoa*  that  by  pooping 
Through  all  th«  dixnnji  in  her  kmingy- 
He  may  ih  fOch  a  ftore  ooUoft 
The  healing  hahri  of  oaeddbuft. 

One  fteble  pmt  eng  Gnihy  fpit. 

Tint  Natnn^s  forming  ha^  forgot, 

Or  left  in  meacy  udefenco.  .. 

Agunft  ha  wide  omnipotence, 


/a  VicAU,  long  ijl,  who  had  treafur’d  up 
/\  ■'  ‘  wealth, 

Told  liioCuratc  euck  Sunday  to  pray  for  Kh 
Beakh; 

Which  oft  having  dofle,  a  parillfioner  faid, 
That  Af!  Cufate  ought  -ihthi^  fo  wifli  he 
was  dead. 

'#or  my  tmth,  bp  Ae  Carafe,  let  credit  be 
giv’n, 

1  de’er  for  hit  death,  hut  1  hare  for 
•  ‘  hi*  Kving. 


